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Till-: iniginal pur)»(>a4' of tlu^ lAlItor on nnilertakhig the present 
version ol' llie Ftir: Koi:k Ki, was to furnish the text of the 
Chinese Author with only so iriueli of the coinnicntarj' as w'as 
ln(iis|i(Mtsihle for its easy eomprehension. But on ivronsiclering 
tin' siilijeet, ainl n'tterlijig liow greatly the value of the work 
woiiht h(‘ impaired by the eoiitt'inplaled omissions, he determined 
to )>iilili>h the notes oft he learned French Editors not only entire, 
hut with such additions and eorreetions as the rritieal lahours of 
W ilson, i-.as.-en, and others, as well ns his own resenreh, should 
4’iial>h‘ him to supply. The rentier will find accordingly, that 
with lli(‘ e\e( pti(?n of a flight atteiii])! at eoiidensatioii in the earlier 
ehapters, and a very few iminiportant omissions elsewhere, the 
wlioI(‘ of tin* notes ol‘ AIM. Reniusat, Klaproth, and Landresse 
hav(' )>eeii jneservi-d ; while the additional m.atter amounts to not 
le.ss Ilian fifty or sixty ]i.'igcs. 

Tlii.-^ great extension of his original plan compels the Editor t*i 
vescTvt' for tlie present an introductory chapter on Buddhism for 
whieh he hatl eoUccted ample materials. He trusts however that 
the vork in its present stater will he found useful to the antiqua- 
rian, and not devoid of interest to the general reader. His chief 
nhj<‘et was to promote* and assi.st the labours of such as are engaged 
in exploring the ancient monuments of India, to many of whom 
the original t'dition is not easily accessible; and he cannot avoid 
remark il^l^iow greatly the same ohje'et might be promoted could 
wo obtain through the iiistrinneiitality of our e*e>uiitrymeii in Chinn 
versions of othi*r Cdiinese authors wim treat e>f the history and 
geography of India ; and esjie'eially of sneh as, like Fa hian, Uouan 
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thsang, Soimg yun and llooi sing, linve achiuliy visiicd this 
cnuiUrv and rerordod lh(‘ rosidts of thrir travels. Siieh works 
are doubtless proenrahle with the ntniosl facility in over\ part of 
C-hiiui, and their translation into Knglish might be effected with 
the same ease at any of onr Aiiglo-( 'hinese Schools or ( Colleges, as 
that of a Persian (»r lirdu Manuscript in ("aleiitta. 

The Editor regrets that many typographical errors have escaped 
correction as the slie(‘ts passed through the jiress. Thcs(* are for 
the most pari of no great importance ; hot there are a few in liic 
subjoined list which tlic ICcader is nonnested to correct with ins 
pen. 
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lo. 

liilU 

.'■JO, /V>r Xoti: *■ Note 1?#.'* 

■ » • • ^ > 


1 1, /'or of Kiii^ rfftd of tlic Kin^. 

.. 1 Hi. 


'J\, for hki? SIS rvfid like. 

1 

V 1 

0, /or \ou J'vtHt thi rvad. Ytui J'voa iht. 

.. 

• a 

'2'i^J'or ijfjrif/ read Jjoftfj Af/aaia. 

„ 1. 

' a 

27,, for b'oti Inu ita, read b'oa Ian ntf. 

.. HM. 

• • 

\U. ftir toLiis reai^ towei’.s. 

1 


](y,Jor Oina read Jina. 

.. i'O.l, 


tliiil tribe read tiie tribi-. 

-Mr*. 

•9 

^9, for Asoku read Ajsitnsatrii. 

. II.'’*, 


l-i,yor tlicii read tliiiro. 



hi:it line, but one, for soiilli-wcst read >ontli-CH£if, 


■ > 

4, for c'cleiitiricatiaii read ideiititiciitioii. 

-'ll. 


fivfefoot note. 

.. Ji;!, 

Ja 

‘2i2, ft 9 r Kiri read Kiui. 

.. Jiil 


first iiote.yor fi luiLci^ read Ititnilcs. 


• a 

2ij, for .'JOri 15, C, read 2’^0 U. C. 

. Jiii, 

a.i 

'Yfor soiitli-\vc£>t read sum li' cast. 
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CIIAPTEK I. 


from riilianir’iin. — The Loiin^ Mountuius. — Western Tsin.— 
''uuth Liaii. — North Liaii. — Thun Uouang. — The Desert of Sundi* 

Fa IIIAN,' v.Ikmi ill llu? olilcii time at Clihang’an/ was dis- 
? to <>lisi'r\e tlic lVcce|jts and the Theological "Works® on 

tilt* jioiiit of being bjsl, juul already disfigured by lacunce. For 
Tills rriiuin. in the set Jiid year Ifoiniff it/ii,* distinguished by 
llu- I’velii’al ehfiracUrs /w //«>', he set forth with lloei liinfft 
J'rit, Iti/if/, Ilori Ilori ipr/, and sundry others,® to search in 

India Jhr the l-a\v& and the Frccejits of Religion. 

ri'.ey ilejiMtcd from Cldiang’an, and having crossed the 
Mountains, anivod at the kingdom of Khian houei^^ 
\\hi !\; ihey snj nirned. I'liis sojourn** ended, lliuy proceeded on* 
n:n K and arrived at the kingdom of Nvoa /Arni,^ They pass- 
ed the Tiiomiiuins A and reached the military station 

i//' 

'i'! e i-.iuntry of Chaun ij vras at that time the theatre of 
:.vrv';;i •hsinrbanees, whieli rendered travelling impracticable, 
i'he king nl Vhai^y //, out of interest amd affection, retain- 
i‘d ilie travellers, and proved hiinscdf tlieir beuefiictor.*'* It 
wa*-: then that they fell in with Ch't yun^ Iloci kian^ Seny shao^ 
Pao i/fffi, Seny Ahiy,*" and several others. Delighted to find 
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themselves united to these hy identily of |)urj)o.se, they 
to^etlier; ami when tlie term ol'tluir sojourn was come, llu y set 
I’ortli once more, nml arrived at T/nm htuuttnj. At this pl.-ice are 
last entrenehuients which may extend St) // tVoTii to West, 

.and !0 A* iVoin North to South. They Indtcd here one month and 
some days. 'J'licii Fa hiaii and five olliers set out a^ain in tlie 
suite of sundry ambassadors, separating irom Viut ytnt and his 
coinpaiilons. The (Jovemor of Tfutn L! ruruished 

tlunn with the neecssary means of erossin:r tlte lliver rd’Sand.''' 

'J’licre are Kvil Sjnrits*" in this liiver of Sand, and such 
s:‘Mrehinp: winds, that av 1 io-*> esieuiintcretli tlu ni dies, iioiu- 
C'Capc. NiilluT binls are seen in the air, inn- ijiiadinju iis <ni 
ti;e p:r«)und. On every side as lar .as tiie (‘V{‘ can read), il* voi* 
>eek lor tlie ])ro]K‘r jdace to cn»ss, there no ti lier nnirk lo 
dlistiiii'uisli it than tlie sl-nlelons of ih ’se \vl*o liave pciir lied 
there ; these alone serve to imlie;ile the route! 

Tlsey travelJeil there sevciiteoi tl.ivs, aiid th^' disfa.iua* pa^s- 
ecl ere tiicv readied the kinirdoin of >*//.. .</(( n nnsv he csiimated 
at 1500 H. 

N< n j:s. 

n Sfnj fn h'idu ; lliat is, :eii;i si-.Li-n to” li.i i-.w i-f ^ l.\ ' ■S.'vi.'ii • , 

fi TiJime ailopteil in eonijili^iiu'e witli liic nr.',< *i. r r»f C niu’nllnwt'. miu. 

n|-'in prilerii'.:^ a rili)^ioiis rarter, luy a>'.n.: \\ j ir ran.ily nan-r. aTut. in t"'iv<'n 
»>f 1 cnew t-ii fitV*. Hiliun. aiiotiu r of mor.! or r. .-ii; ns m- •ict*."' /ti(in \- 

t)ii* anriil^ftl fnrin f'f liis nuiii tr*'nt r.-lU t-in* Iom.* ! t»v our vi.o iu 

iLe course of ii)>- I'.iir- al i\c in v.u »alily sjicaks of I nin-oli' in ilioiiiini p! r.-'i ii. li, 
Ch/ianrj' fa f /•f^yprtuo' - . ; riio :i io-r •>(' tin.’ .i- • uj-w' Ivhowj; 

Vy :)jat of si't;4t in Sht n — f^. 

Tftf: 'Ptrerptft , «#/ — In th;' (.;ii;inal /.o*, 

*i\avy tbl sii'iiities |M-t' !e|)'s ; iunufj^ a coiu-. f ir-n. Tlie Ij-itli nf tl.c, 

> ..I V oi ks is in general calltJ Sndtj llic f le ok eollei iiui-. or railier 

r.e thrvv rer^ptavtca -^in Saiirtr^rii ihv three Pita'. a ; ap.d tiiis e\|ire' -.ion 
aji|;liKS ccjiuilly to the iloeirine fcci. I'nrtli in Sl.Liii. Tlje tiiret: (..I tins* 

tiiplc collection are llic King, or ssacicil tin.' Prt\'fpt,s, and llit 

cfjKi'Sfii* iLun) ; in Sianscri'. b<vtra^ Vinnue, AhhiiUtannaA'-'-W.. 

* H>»# Kuin thnunn IJmo : l.'Ot k ('(, \ \ \ I. paiM- t * I ■ 'i- 

1 Pun u ij book JV. 



CHAPTER I 


For a summary of the contents of the great collection of Rauddha Theo- 
logy here referred to, we are indebted to the late M. Csorna de Kurcis, 
whose analyses of the Kah-gynr were published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, Vol. 1. pp- 1 and 37d, and in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XX. The 

Tibetan words Kah-yyur Q9^ hkah-hgyur), signify ‘ translation 

of commandment,* these works being versions of Indian originals most 
likely compiled in the first instance in Pali or Magadhi, but very soon after 
systematised and perpetuated in Sanscrit, the classical language of all Indian 
theology. (See Hodgson, Journ. As. Soc. Vol. VI. p. G82.) This great 
compilation, consisting of a hundred volumes, was translated into Tibetan 
betwixt the seventh and the thirteenth centuries of our era, but principally 
during the ninth. It consists of seven grand divisions, whurh are indeed so 
many distinct works ; namely, 1st — Dul rd (Sans. Vinaya), “Discipline," 
in 13 volumes. 2d — Sher ch' hin (Suns. Frttjuydpdramitti), ** Transcen- 
clciitul wisdom," in 21 Vola. 3d— -PAn/ ch^/ien (Sans, iluddha-nata Sanya) ^ 
“ Runihlha community," in C V’ols. lih — DAon avku (Sans, liainnkuta)^ 
“ Cems heaped up," in G Vola. 5th — Do-f/e (Suns. Sutranta)^ Aphorisms 
or tracts," in 30 VoU. Gth — j\ydny-flds (Sans. Nirvdna), “ Deliverance from 
pain," in 2 Vols. 7th — Gyui (Sans. Tantra)^ " Mystical doctrine or charms, ’ 
ill 22 Vols. 

The ctitirc collection is sometimes spoken of under the title of Dd~noi~ 
&rtm (Sans. TV’i jnfaka), the “three vessels or repo.sitories j" namely, 1st, 
Duf ra (Sans. Vinuya), treating principally of education or discipline \ 2d, 
Do ^Sans. Su/ra), the fundamental principles or aphorisms of the Bauddha 
faith; and 3d, Ck, hox-non-pa (Sans. Af/hid/iarma), the Discourses. 

Wc learn from the text of the Vinayot as well as from other sources, that 
these works were, in the first instance, compiled by the immediate disciples 
of .Silky a, under whose authority the “first convocation on religion" was 
hclil at Rajagrihu shortly after the demise of Buddha, to fix and perpetuate 
the ducLrine of the faith as orally projiounded by its author. (As. Res. 
Vol. XX. p. 12.) The Abhidharma was compiled on this occasion by 
Kasyii])a ; the Sutra^ by Anarida ; and the Viuaya, by Upsili. In the 
course of a hundred years from the date of this convocation, so many here- 
sies and schisms hud arisen iiinong (he priesthood, especially at Voisuli, 
lliat it was deemed necessary to assemble another Council in the reign 
of Asoka, to determine the canon of Scripture once more. At this “ second 
convocation" seven hundred priests assisted; and the edition produced 
under their auspices was designated lidt4nAlryyai:~yany-day-par~lirJod~pa . 
“that has been very clearly expressed by the seven hundred.*’ (Csonia 
dc Kbro.s, As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 92.; Lastly, about four hundred 
ji 2 
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years after the death of Sakyn, a ** third convocation’' was held in the reiKn 
of Kaniska (Ibid, p. 297,) for a farther revision of these scriptures. It 
was from this third edition, according to MM. Rurnouf and Lassen, that the 
Tibetan version was made, iniroduciion a VHiatoire due Bnddhisrne 
p. 579 ; and ZcHschrifi fur die Kunde dee Morgenlandea^ Vol. 111. p. 157.) 

In the Fall Buddhistical Annuls the times and circumstances of these 
convocations arc differently stated. See Tumour, J. A. S. Vol. yi. 
p. 505 ; and the 3d and subsecjuent chapters of the MahavansOf in which 
an interesting account is given of the heresies that led to these revisions of 
the canon. 

For further information on this subject, the curious reader is referred to 
the works above quoted, and to the ample illustration afforded in the siih- 
sequent notes of the present volume. — J. W. L. 

(4) Houng ahi, — The name applied to the years of the reign of Van hcrig, 
a prince of the later Tfutin dynasty, who reigned in Shen si towards the end 
of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century.* The frst year Jfoung 
shi corresponds with the cyclical year Ki hdi, (399 A. D.) There is thus 
a contradiction in the narrative of Fa hian in making the cyclical year Kt 
hdi and the second year Houng shi the date of his departure. If Ihis 
arise not from a mere error of the text, the supposition is not improbable 
that the petty princes of Tibetan origin, who in those times of trouble and 
distraction reigned on the frontiers of the empire, were not very careful of 
observing the nicities of the (Jhincse calendar, and noted the commence- 
ment of the political year on the first day of the astronomical year. Fa 
hian might thus leave Chhang'an towards the close of A. D. 399, wlien the 
name of the years Houng shi had been rc-adjusted, although they might still 
reckon the cyclical year Ki hdi . — 

(5) Hoe'i king, Tao shing, Hoe^ ging, ifoei wei and sundry othprs. 
—It was the common practice of Buddhist priests to associate themselves in 
companies for the performance of pilgrimages from town to town, ami from 
temple to temple ; from India to China, and from China to India. The four 
names herl recited are adoptive ones of religious significance : Hoei king. 
* Splendour of Intelligence Tao shing, * Ornament of the Doctrine v 
Hoei ging 9 * Eminent Perspicacity.’ — R. 

(6) 7'Ae Loung Mountains. — These liiUs are situated in the western part 
of Shen si, N. W. of the district of Thsni'an^ mid cast of the river Thsing, 
They are distinguished as the great and the little Loung. In recent Chi- 
nese maps this name is found in latitude 35^ N. and 10^ W. from Pekin. — R. 

(7) The Kingdom of Khian knuei^ was sitituated beyond the Loung 

• liiiloirc d€5 Huns i Vol. 1. p. 102. 
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iVlouiiLain. Khian kova'i is the. name of a petty prince of the race of the 
appiTlaiiiiiig lu the Jyiiasty of the western I'hain or of Ltoung xi, 
wiio ivij'iiud ill the western parts of S/teu si, at the end of the fourth and 
the lie;L*iiiiiiiig of the liflh century.’*' Khian kouei ascended the throne A. D. 
3S8. — K. 

(Sj Sojourn: in the text hia tso^ to stay in summer; but the expression 
ijiiiMi. he taken in a more general sen.se, as a halt or temporary rest merely, 
and not a suiiiiiirr sojourn. The expression occurs frequently in Fa hian 
with this import. — R. 

('.)) yhr kingdom of Ki'ou than. — This too, is the name of a prince and 
not of a coiiii*r\ .-f- Krou than ascended the throne of Hn si, to the west of 
liiC Yellow river, so late as llie year Jm yin of the Cycle (A. I). 402) ; which 
would lead us to infer that Fu hian and his companions hpd met with great 
detention in advuricring even tins short distance upon their ji>urney.—R. 

(10; As Fa hian proceeded from Si niny to Knn vhcou, he must neces- 
sai'ily have cro-.^ed tlie great chain of iiiouiitains covered with perpetual 
hiiow, which sepai'ures the districl.s t>r Kan chcou and Liang cheou fnim the 
prcai valley of the river caUed Oi/lnn mMiran by the. .Mongols, and Jlauany 
stioui or 7Vi ihotnty ho by the C'biiiesc. This lofty ebain was anciently called 
Khi iian shau. At ]ire.soiit its most elevated summit, which confei>ts of a 
<'olo.*isui ulacier, it- named in Tiuct.iii hy the neighbouring Mongols, Amiye 
r/aitf/ yar onto, nr the “ irraiidfatlici ’a iiioiiiitain, W’bitc with snow.”— Kl. 

Ill Chany y, Injdi*-- Kan vheon, was, at the period of Fa hianV transit, 
under the d- Jiiiiiiioii iit (he dyiiaaiv' of the iiui'lhern Ltiauy, The disturb- 
aiici-'' to which Fa hian alludes, and which for u time pre.veiiicd liis progress, 
iiroae Irom the wars waged by tiicac petty state.s against each uiber, 

which •‘vciittiiilly h d to their ext iiiclioii. The king of Kan cheou then reigning 
was cither Tounn uiti, who died in A. 1>. 401, or his buecessor Alcjiy 
son, who .•iiu'cccileil in A. D. 402.:|: It is a matter iT regret that Fa hian 
ducb not nieiiLion his beiicfuetoi name, which wmdd have fiAcd the date 
c»f his pa'^sage through Kan cheou wi:h prccisimi. — R. 

{ I J i livnvfncior . — In the origiii.i] text tan yonui, a Chinese woi’d of Saii- 
Fcrit origin, such as the Ruddhi^is frcijiiimily introduce. 7V/u or tan na 
ddnaj, alms, or gifts jneseulcd witli a relijious feeling, one of the. ten 
TiiOiiis of sahatioii i.'paramita^ ; i/oirc/, a Chinese syllabh' signifying to siir- 
fiioiiiit, to pa.ssovcror beyond ; imphiiig ** that he who praciiccb beneficence, 
passes the sea of ]ioverty.”§ — It. 

• Ili'itoirc ill’s linns ; \'o|. I. p. *JMO. f.j / .-V l:i sUf.’ ; book p. lU v. 

t ( alh'd Jit llutn b\ 1 >LU'uig[u:s. iiiAt. tU's I i uits i \ oi. i- p. 19ii. 
st't , bot.li p. Id. 

t iM rb's iitins : \\i\ T p. ^' 24 - 

^ \iii lA.iHi: r.i .siii< ; buck \.\\LiJ. p. 23 v ct alibi. 

ji 
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(13) Vh 't yan^ Hoei A‘ian, St'ny sIkio, Ptifi ytnt. Sent/ khig am! others ail 
names of religious siirniriraiict? as licffifre, ami iiieaiiini; the IMiijcsty of IVii- 
dencr : — the Reserve of Prrspieacity ; — The Uuioiiof'lhe Monks; the IVe*-!- 
ous (divine) C-luuds ; the Spleni*.or of the Clergy. — R. 

(N'i Thun h*>Hang ; — a jilace of preat niililary iiri|)ortaiii:e fVotii the times 
of the Han to those of the Thany dynasty. Under tlie five jx tiy dynasties 
whii'h succeeded the Thany, it bore the name of Sha chof/n. or the l^'oirn nf 
Santis, which it retained till the times of the Miny dynasty. The present 
town of Sha cheou is situated five or !six lcn!;ucs more easterly , on the lii^ht 
bank of the river Sirgaldzin got . — Kl. 

Jsi hao took this kingdom from the petty dynasty of the Northern Liany, 
jtnd established an inde|ietid‘*iit principality, under the name of the JVpstvrn 
lAany, a^^sumiii!' the title, nut of king, but simply of piinee (Koung .. — R. 

(lb' The Riner of Sand ; — in the text Sha ho. The deseriptiun i^iveii by 
our trHveller of thtj Great Desert is very roirect, niid <’(>incide.s el<*Mdy \Aith 
that of Marco Polo, except that Fa hi.’iii exnggerate.s its extent. v>liieh carinut 
be more, betwixt Stha ehenu and tlin Lake of Ltd*, than 1 III leatnes. or llUii 
/if instead of 1300. Po.ssii ly, b^nvftver, the eslabli.sbiiieiiis vi.siied by the 
pilgrims were not in tho.se days immediately on the Lake of l-c/n, }>nl mme 
1(1 the westward, on the rivers of Khaidon and Yarkand daria. — 11. 

(lf») Rril Spirits. — N«.t less credulous on this subji-f’t was Mareo I'olo, 
who rec -rds «ini adopts I lie same siipeislitioii. “it, is asserted ns a well 
known fart, .says he, that tiiis desert is tiic aliudc of evil wldch amuse 

tr.avellers to tlieir destruction wiih most extraordinari ilbisions. If 
the daytime any persons remain behind on the loail, wlu tlier ovei taken bv 
s'ei'p. or d(‘tained by their natural oceasions, until the Ciiruvrni has passed a 
bill, or is no lomrer in sight, they uncxpce-tf-dly bear tleinstdves called bv 
tb.eir names in a tone of voif'c to wbic'h they are, a(:(;iist(tiMr:i} ; su| the 

rad to proceed noiii their coriini.(iiirins, they arc led inv.:y by if frurn the 
(lire(',t rnad, and not knoMins in wlnt direction I-* iidvatuM’, are left t i | (nifth. 
* * * * Marvellous imbed and at'nost pasAntj beliff the *iriities of 
*hesc spii<t« of the desert, v bicb are .said nt liiiO'S to fill the air with the 
sounds uf all kinds of inusieal instriinnmts, and also of drums, and of the 
rl^i^h of arms, obliging the travellers to (do«c their I'lie of rnareh and to pro- 
ceed ill more compact order." Marsdvn s Marvo Tolo. ]). l;‘i!;. It i.s not 
iir.riooahlc after all that Ihese sounds may really exist, and '.le rcferriblc tu 
(uiliiral cQ-aKos. Sec Sir A. Ijurncs, on the Rey Raudti, J. A. S. V ul. Vll. 
p 324 — J. \V. L. 
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( TIAPTER II. 


The Kingdom of Slieii sheii. — Ou hou. — Kuo chh.'irig. 

The kingdom of Shtui shru^ is a rujif^ed and very unequal 
eniiiitry. Its soil is ]}oor and sterile. Tlie manners of its iidiii- 
hitants and llieir dress are coarse, and similar to those of the 
land of Ilan.* The only diilerenec consists in tl)e use of felt 
ati<l stiiils. 

The kinj^ of this conntrv lionoretli the Law.'* TIhto inav he 
in his dominions some four thousand ceelesiaslies, all devoteil to 
the study of the /e.vs t The laity^ in all these 
kingdoms, as well as the Sha men^^ all observe the l^aw of 
India/ willi diflerenees j»artaUing more or less of coarseness or 
i>f n fiiiement. 

Ileiieeforward, all the kingdoms that you traverse in jonr- 
iieying towards the west, r».senible this in a greater or less ile- 
pree, save that, caeli hath its |ieciiliar harliarous t )iigiie / hut all 
the clergy ajiply theiiiselves to the btudy of the houks* of India 
and the langiingc of India.** 

l'"a hian and the rest sojourned here one month amlsmne days, 
tlien setting forth again, and travelling lifteen d.ays in a north- 
westerlv direetioii, thev reached tlie king(h)m of Otf /.*" Tlie 
reele.siaslies of the kingdom of Ou i are also about four 
thonsami in nunihiT, and all of the less tratisluHou, They are, 
as to the l.aw, exact and well ordered. The S?ia men of the 
land «)f Tlisin ‘ who arrive in this country are not prepared for 
tin* customs of these ecclesiastics. Fa hiaii, being provided with 
a passpfu’t, proceeded tf> the encampment of Kmruf/ who 

then reigned, ami who detained liim two months and some <lays. 
lie liuni returned to Fao yiin and the rest. They fill found that 
the inhahilants of the kiiigdoni Ou /, w'cre hy no means intent 
upon the practice of tlic rites and of justice, and evijiced but 
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small hospitality to strangers. For this reason CAi //«//, Iloei 
XV/i/i, and 7/or/ irei, returned straightway to the eonntry of Ktio 
chhang^^^ with the i)iirpose of\t)liciling assistance lor their joiir- 
iit'v. Fa hian and the others had ohtained a ])atont ; sin\ 

had furnished them with provi^uns ; and they were thus in 
condition to set out at once, and advance in a soiith-wesu rly 
direction. 

Tlie country whieh tliey traversed is desert and iiniiihahiteiL 
The dilKcnlty of crossing tlie rivers was extreine. Ni>ilnng in 
the world can he coiiipared with tlie faligne they had to endure. 
After a jonniey of one month and live days tliey succeeded in 
reaching J'm ihiaa. 

XOTKS. 

(1) Thv kinr/dom of Shm sh*n. — country, at lirst nanicil 
is siliialril in the nei^hliourlKKui of the Lake ol' Lt^h ; it is saihiy sier t<-, 
and its eoveriinu !it uevrr -iccjuired iiuirh inMiierice. The iiniiu- of /.r * u /c.i 
was changed for (hat of in (iie first century hefore (Jhriikt. .Set' 

Deguigiies, I/htoirc dfs J/uuw tom. II. p. x.) R. 

(2; 77<f' Laud oj linn ; that is, ( hiii i ; so ciilled afrer the dynasty of 
Hail, tlie reiiiemhiaiiec of whose power is influential to this day. A ( ijiiiese 
is still e.'illr*! Hnu ///#, and the Chinese laiimi.jge linn in, alliioneh the J/un 
have ceased to leiL'ii these sixte- n hiiii*lre*I year,*... !t, 

(.^1 yitp l^nir. i. V, the law of Foe, Jluddhism. 

(A) P>>nr iht.vsand tvc/vxifm/ics ail of thr less translation, — The. ecclcsi- 
tice, or monks, arc hen: deiiomiimted hy the term iibiially applied to the 
Buddhist priests, Kviuj^ in SaiircVit (united, jiuned hy a eomiiiuii 

bond..'^ 

The Sanyas arc distinsriii^hed acRordini; to their moral characteristics, 
into four orders : 1st, Ti 'tSP V'ho arcornjUish jnstire, that is the Buddhas 
the ( HunorahIcH of the Agt‘) (he Boilliisatt was, tlie Prat) i ka 

Buddhas, the Shrawakas, ^:c. whose virtue transcends the law itself, M‘d 
who Furmi.uiif ine every obstiicle. aceoinplhli their own dt iix ei •■•lU’e i inukii <. 
2nd, The ordinary Sanyaa of the. ayr : that is, lueii who shuxe 1in ir 
beards and heads, who dres.s thcrnsclns with the Aia s/to lu kind of mpi 
worn hy Kuddhist priests) who embrace nioiiiLslic life and its Cjldifrai ions, 
and observe the precepts and the jirohihitioiis of Buddlia. odiy, The 
dumb-ahipp Sangaa^ Ya yany sc7iy s those dull and stupid characters who arc 
• Journ. Vul, VJJ. p. 2fi7. 
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uiiahle It) coiiii«reljcnd the di&liiirtion betwixt the commission iintl the iiori- 
t of the fundiimciitiil ^siiis, (’inurder, llu-ftp fornic.'itioiif lyiin?) and 

vviio when j^uilty of crimes of less eiiurinity make no sliow of repentance. 
4iiip and last. The hhamclrsK Sauffas, who having embraced TnoTia 2 iti<; lifci 
uiisenipnliiLi-ly iiifiiiit'c. the precepts and observances enjoined upon ihenip 
aiiil devoid t.f all shaint: and chastity, arc iiidifrcrcnt even to the bitter 
tniils of their w icke.il ness in .-e'cs to coine.^ 

'I’he /.'.v-v fi'uiiM’ti/ifiii and tlic tjrc.at U'awilntvm arc exprespinns of such 
treipii'iit renirrencc in the narrative of Fa liian, that it well to explain 
liii ir import onec hii* all. '/'« v.hhifj^ in C hinesc, niesni' the great re- 
r : !>ian chiug^ the It He rivftlafifin. Vtihtf/ ahj^wV'- i- tim-tfitifiu^ 

/ram one pt-ire fj atrithor^ rvrolniiotit circnm fpi f-nee : *iid alsu 
ftie Ointinm of iraiisp- it, as a ca}\ or ridiug honsc. Its ev e^ 

I jiiivdeJil is gan I, tlii* si^niliiMlions of wIiL-li are idciitir::ii 'j- Ibit i neti 
■ d* lle ^e ae'iuire-^, with rcfereiiee to t iic doctrines of nai!i!!ii.-i:!« , a cli.iraetcr- 
i‘t:e and I'riMLliar signiricanee. Tlii‘\ arc mystical e\pu-s>it)jis indi' ating 
iii.'.U i'.;l'ie-.ee wiiieli ilu; iiidiwd'.ia! >oul can and should e.XM'eisc upc.n iueh 
'.o Midi I toc iViat hii (ran.'ferencc to a Mipeiior con(!i*i«»r. As this .'n'i>>!i. 
•r inline:, re, and its n'-nl;s are of liii'ejeiit kinds nr ih .r.e- : >ii they art l:-- 
1 t .m'. tliret*, tir ii.i're gauftis — (in (.'iiir.iM* r4///jr/, in Moiii.* 

kutgan i ; am! aceovding as his ed’ irls are din'cttal to tljc ritt.iinine.nt of tn'eif- 
. 1 or h "-s peihe:. >\\, th ' Saiiga belongs to the U&St the or the giet.i 

h 'tu-'- / :*> itt, 

'J'}.*' rt fih\t 'mu^ w liie!! i> e-'iniimui l.ialllhe t) fUfslati' /ta, is the ivinieiii jd:i- 
li- *1 nf tiu I'.nr iriiiiely, jnin^ nHitiuHf nVf.7//. and \ \\\' ihtet rtik( ,-;Jl 

iini Ji.ii Ilf lii'* ttrrlrr coiiratiuiitintts.'^ Iiv tliis ine.iii^ man i^ t|*:iii>ju;ried 
heyim ! tis ■ l -eiiuimy of the t liree worlds ainl the eiieie of hirlli aii'l death ; 
Sii-ii‘!lv ^;^e:l rt irn;, there i.> Ijiit ^|^tr;ni.<'lation, tliaT. of Ibi'ldli-*, the praeiioe 
of whii h is ei'joiiii d iijioii all liviiu: In iiigs, that tin ;, i-.-i-y e^-e.■lJlC from the 

iiouldid cif oirtli uiul tleatli ar.tl land on the other shorn, iniinely, ih.-t 

i»r the uhsnlut i iie.d.dlui would at oiii’c have sjnead a'.road the knowledge 
• ■I the Law, and taiiglit iiiaukind tiu? one irtnistaiiou ; hut he found X iiidis- 
ju Ti.sinh. to adapt Jii.s in.-i i iii'Lioiis to the various faeiiliic> of thive who receive 
thc iFJ, ;ind liein-L- aro.-e the dilVei'i'iit l uttas^ or means of transport. We may 
i:i tl.f IfTst place dbcinguiAli the trunslution of tliscigtes or ( Shi/ff/ 

* Ti .i/ii /aa /-.(/F.'j, Ihmk \ . 

i \\ sNoii's Sims. Ii. v, 

I III': liuii* ventjc-. or realilu 'i, are exnlained in sc'icral wavs. imlL'i '< 

tliap. AMI. 

c See .X.'riff-roi J.airn. .l.s/a/. \ nl. \ 11. p. -JlU. 

II //,'.! i;-'“ /. ; hook J. 

•. /'ll ill /III ; J iej'.jk 1. 
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ri'H ; ill Sansi'ritp Sliriivaka), ami that of liiafiHct miitrrattnidiuffx^^^yoHan A'io 
ill Sarisoritp Pratyeka Tu lliesse must be fiddiul u third, that of the 

Hudhi-^mitwa^^ who are beiiij^s far more lira: ly npprniiching to absolulr 
)ii'i'rccliou. Aguiii, ihrre is another idassifioutiou under live dilftTeiit brads, 
to W'it ; 1st, the translation of Min ; 2nd, that of Gods ; 3rd, that of S'Ard^ 
u’akas, or Aearers ; 4tli, that of Prafyoka Jinddhas, nr distinct inlclli^rcnccs ; 
5th, that of nodhi-sattwrts ;J or u little diirrmitly, 1st, the U «s Vdua, or 
translation of men and Gods; 2iid, that of the Shrav^akas ; 3rd, tliat of 
i\\e Pralycka Buddhas; -lib, that of Bod/tisuf/u'ns ; 5lh, that of Jiuddhas 
or the f/rvat irant^/ation, Muhn J ’« /«.§ The trijile ili vision however is I lie 
most Usual and that which most frequently occurs in ordinary IhuKihist 
wiiiin^^s. 

Ji is to iht* Tri yann that the double iiirla]>lior is apjtlird of the thrfv cars 
and the iht'ev animais swiniiniiiir a river. Tlic var is to be taken here as 
the emblem of that which advanetts by rcroltiny^ or tiiat whieb serves as a 
vehieli' ; and the iduu is eonnectod with that attached to i'dufj, and liie means 
liy which man may escape from the world, ami enter upon nirvana, 'J‘o the 
ti'st car is yoked a s/ifiep, an aiiiiiiul wliich in lli.Lilit never looks back to 
observe wlietljer it be followed b> the rest of Ibc Ji.n*k. And thus it repre- 
scnis the ^hrdtrftAas, u class of men who seek (o i seiipc frimi the three 
worlds hv the obsiTvntion of the funr realities ; but who occupieil solely wiih 
iheir own .salvation, pay no regard to that of ullnr men. Tin* second enr 
drawn hy dwr ; unioiais Avhicli can look bai.k noun the herd that fullow 
tliem. Tills istyiii-.d of the Pra/r/eka Jlnddh.is, who, hy their knowledge 
of tlic twelve Ni^ldna^f\\ efl’cct their own emanL'i|'a' ion from the ciiclf of tue 
tlirce world«, and at ihi: same time iie^lccl nut tin: .^.ilvaiio:! of oilier men. 
Tiic third car is drawn by an oji;, which Ivpilies the BudhLuitn'fts of llit: 
doctrine i *' tlie three Pif fkas, (sre *iiite^|^Clia]). \V1 ) who pruirticc the 
y\\ meaiih o!' salvation, and seek the cuiaiicipaliuii of uther.-^ withoir rej'urd 
to tlicinselve-', as the o.\ endures with patience whatever hurlhen iinpoM-d 

iijnjii hiiii.^! 

The lliree aniin.'ds swimming a river, are the pfrj^hont. the ftorsv, and the 
hart?. The rii er is eiiihlciiiatical uf pure rttnsfm : t lie three classes abcnc 
imtcd, the Sliravak.-'s. the Pruiyeka lliiddlia.s, and Ihe Ilodhisattwus, 
eqiirdly emerge from the three worlds, and hear Icsliinuny to pure 
reason ; but tlicir fiicuUics and their dignity vaiy in CAlcnt. Thus 
• See ^kiiuititi/i Jiiiirn. \'ol. \ JI. ]». ‘ilitl. 

t /fim j/iiu kini; Miif ; liuiik [. Titian la'i asa t;iaa yi (.<ii f /iti ; liouk \ JI. p. -h 
t Pm Ian pan Lini' uni ; hook Wll. )i. 17. v. 

; Jloa inni, ki r/ii/i" l.iiia i ; hiiok Wll. p, Ifj. 
ji tons .Mir if ur.hj ties points ; j». OH. 

■1 hona kiiit^ ; book 11. 
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Ti'lien an elephant, a horse, anti a hare cross a river together, they each 
sink to greater or less depths in the stream : tlie elfiphant^ toucliing the 
bottom, resciikbles (he Bodhisailwa^ practising the six means of salvation, 
and hciiefitting all creatures by ten thousand virtuous actions ; suppressing 
the errors of sight and of thought, the eflects of custom and of ]>assion, and 
inaUiiig manifest the doctrine {fiodhi). The /i07'«c sinking deep, but not reacb- 
ing the buttniii of the stream, is the Pralypka, wholly the means aforesaid, 
siippn‘sr>e!^ the errors of sight and thought, as well as the effects of prejudice 
anil passion, and manifests the nature of the true vacuum without attaining to 
absolute ]mrity. The third is the hare, which floating on the surface of the 
^^le.aln without the power of penetrating deep, typifies tlie who 

pr.'u 1ivr;3 till' four realities, and suppresses the errors of thought and sight, 
V. itliuiii In-ing able to cmar.cipnte hiiu^clf entirely from the influence of passion 
and imjiidice.* 

A coinpL'te exposition of all tlrat is understood by the observances of 
tl.c.'i- various classes would be nothing sburt of a treatise of Uud- 
dliLsni, and would far exceed the limits of a note ; suffice it that these modes 
of irmr iation arc so many pro'jutionary steps by which men are led to a 
hi-zlicr or a lower grade in the iisycliological hierarchy extending from 
iidVri ! I'.cin'^s to (he absolute. The less translntlon consists in the obser- 
\:i;u c of the precepts and the rites of religion. The five precepts and tlip 
ten virtues arc the rchiculiuu uf this translation^ by which men and Gods 
PM^ape the Unwvril fjrades, namely, the condition of Asnra, that of demons, 
Ui?tt of hrnU's, and that of hell, remaining still, how'ever, in the whirlpool 
of traiisstii/ralion. In the mean Iranslntion three orders of persons eflect 
li.rir cm.'iiicipiilion fiom the circle of the three worlds, either by lis- 
tf Fling to the oral instructions of iluddha {Shrdwnka.'i)^ or in niedita- 
i:r:g indiiidual vicissitudcs^|kid the true void nf the soul (^Pratyeka 

or by the lu-lp of the ten means of salvation which draw nil men 
with ibciii beyond the circle of i.iic three worlds [^Uadhisaiheas). 
J^a^tly, III the great iranalaiion the understanding, arrived at its highest 
point of perfection, conducts all living beings to the condition of Buddha. t 
Mxphtined nccurvling to European notions, the less translation consists in 
morality niul external religious observance ; the mean, in traditiofial or 
spontaneous psychological arrangements ; and the great transiatiim in un 
abstruse, refined, and highly myslic.’il ihenlogy.. 

* VViiifu iriV liiao i, and T'a /ictia hiuan yi^ C| noted in tfie San tsang fa sou ; 
b :oii XI. p. 1 * 2 . 

r Uiui ya>t . till; chatiler iipuu The One ’Ihwolution , quoted in the S«in (sang 
fii still ; book WIJ. p. l(j. 
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IL may be readily conceived that Buddhist nations would attain to higher 
or lower degrees on the irantrlaiion scale as their dispositions might he more 
or loss contemplative, or their intellectual condition more or less refined. 
Those to the north of the Himalayan range preferred, according to the 
(Uiinese, the le^s trarulaiion, that is morals and mythology, as most con- 
sistent with their nomadic and warlike habits ; while the softer peojde of the 
south, devoted to speculative reveries under the iiithiciice of a more genial 
climate, generally aspired to the higher study of the ffreat iranslaiion, 
and sought to jtropiigale its doctrines amongst the neighbouring nations.’'' 
AVe tlius see how the monks of any monastery might devote tUcmsclvos 
at option to the study of either, and may compndiend how the Buddhists dis- 
tinguished their sacred Avorks into those wliiih contained the most ( xultcd 
and refined dogmas of their theology, and those of mere morality niul 
symbolical myths, lleiicc the nine kinds of Books (Sutra, Get/n, GatM, 
Whaha, Jataka, Adhhuiailharma, Vdann^ Va'ipiiUa, Vydkdrana)^ were 
divided into two classes ; those appeitainirig to the and those to the 

translatitm. Finally, this explains the distinction vaguely alluded ti* 
by previous writers, of a popular and an esoteric doctrine in Buddhism, both 
attributed to Siikya Muni himself.t shall hereafter have occa.-4ion to re- 
cur to this subject. U. 

(a) The /fli/y,— in Chinese Sou yiii, common people. Thii word occurs 
already in the preceding sentence, but its religions upjdicatiosi in this place is 
evident from its antithesis to Sha men, Samancans. K. 

(ti; Sha men , — the Chinese transcription of the S;mscri! word Srdmann, 
111 its Puli from Sdmana. The meaning of the word, according to (.'hiticsi 
niuhors is, one mho restrains his thoxujht, or one V'ho strives and rcstrams 
hiwself X According to others it is the common name of Buddln -ts or here- 
tics. The ancients knew the term and trlifscrihed it with c\:ictness.§ 

The Sha '^nen are characterised by the following denomiuntions : — 1st, 
Shiny tao Sha 7nen : those Avho accomplifh tiic doctrine, that is to say, in 
sight of Buddha embrace u rriigious life, attain to the extinctiou of all cupi- 
dity, the dissipation . d' ignorance and of all other imperfections, and so work 
out the principles of the doctrine. 2d, Shoxtc tao Sha men tho^e who having 
obtained for themselves its advantages, are in a condition to promulgate tlic 

* i'hi Utu inn, hook XXXlll. 

t See Marini, Urlulhm du mi/aume de Tunyttin ; p. 197- (ieorsri, Alph. Tibet. 

Oasi’hichle der oil iStnugotien, p. lb- Uob. Itisl^des Iluns ^ \'ol. 11. 
ji. ‘224. Hodgson, 'J'ransacl. Jttfjf. As. Stic. Vol. 11. p. 2'>1. 

J K laprolli, .ddiii/fc ./fiarna/, ni'iv pcric« ; \'ol. \'I. p, 2t>*i San tbang /a suu , 
tinok XVI. p. 7 V. and XXXlll. p. 24 c/ 

^ Strabo, Lm. X\'. Porpliyr. tie Absim. 
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^rue Law, and to induce others to enter upon the path of Buddha. 3d. 
Hoai iao S^a men, those who overthrow the Law by infringing its. principles, 
practising all manner of wickedness, and boasting of condueiinff tkemaelvee 
Brdhmanically , when they do quite the reverse. 4th, Ho iao SAa men; those 
who revive the doctrine, or who are the iiriny doctrine ; inasmuch as having 
extinguished desire, dissi]iated ignorance, and practised all manner of good 
deeds, they aggrandise the established law and subdue their senses by know- 
ledge (f}7'djna).* — R. 

SAama, is a word of the Sanscrit language, signifying compassionate 
icreliug ; that is to say, to feci compassion for those who walk in the wrong 
way, to look benevolently on the world, to feci universal charity, and to 
renovate all creatures. This word means also, to observe one'aself with 
*Jie utmost diligence, or to endeavour to attain Nihility.” — Lau*e of the Sha^ 
maux, t ra nit lated from the Chincae hy Keumann. — J. W. L. 

( 7) The law of India ^ Thian chu fa Thian chu, is the ordinary name 

i>f India in Chinese books, it is written witli a character which is most likely 
.'111 abbreviation of /ii, and >1iould therefore be read Thian iou^ which is one 
form (it the many names •S/im /ou, Hian teou. Sin Iheou, Vouati ton, Yin 
ifiv, all transcriptions more or less altered of Sin iheou, Sinde, Hind, Iliii- 
< 11 , whicli according to the Chinese, signify the rnoon^f — K. 

TIu. word 7 cA?/, designating India, is quoted for the first time in 

Chinese uniiuU in the 8th year of the rei^n of the emperor Niuy ti, of the 
Hull dynusiy ; corrcsjioiuling with G5 B. C. This name is found neither in 
ihc At •iff. nor in any work anterior to that period. — Kl. 

S' A harbarmts lanr/nayc ; — in the text hou yu. This expression is 
iisuiiiL\ applied to the language of the Tartars and otlicr partially civilized 
people. Fa Ilian’s remark would lead one to believe that the people who 
inlKiiiir the country to the west of the Lake of Lob, belonged to separate 
races, having each jieculiar idioms, without refcrcDcc to the Indian tongue 
winch religion had introduced iiiio thc'.se countries. These languages must 
nave been the Tibetan, the Tiirkhsh, and certain Gctic and other unknown 
diulei't>. It is doubtful whether at that period any Moiigul nation had ad- 
vanced in this direction. — K. 

; *) ) The books of India and the lanynaye of India : — in all probability the 
Sanscrit. Wc arc ignorant whether in those times the works of the Buddhists 
were written in Pali. The latter idiom i.s well distinguished from the San- 
scrit by diflerciices of which the nature of the Chinese language did not per- 
mit the representation in the transcript. e are led to infer therefore that 

* i'll Am 5ii(* ri Lin, ipioti'il in tiie >il/f fn aimi, Hook XVT. p. 7. 

t Tian 1 (mu, liook L\ IIJ. 

c 
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the Fan^ language was iiidiflrerently the Sanscrit or the Pali. There is reason 
further to believe that the books which the Chinese obtained in the northern 
jiarts of India were in Sanscrit, those from the south, in Pali. Fa hian, who 
studied the language to enable him to understand aud copy the sacred works, 
throws no light upon this point, although he visited so many monasteries 
from the north of India to Ceylon. — R. 

As the religion of Sakya, unlike that of Brahmanism, was one of conversion, 
and not of exclusion, and as it was propagated with ardour by its founder and 
his immediate disciples, it necessarily follows that the language in which they 
addressed the multitude must have been that best understood by tlie latter. 
Was it then the Sanscrit ? At the time of penning the foregoing note, the 
lamented Remusat was necessarily ignorant of James Priiisep's splendid dis- 
coveries, which satisfactorily establish the fact that the most ancient cpigra- 
phic inonumciita in all parts of India, from Giriiiar in Guzerat to Dhauli 
in Cuttack, arc JIuddhist in substance, and Pali in language. The inference 
from this is irresistible, and scarcely needs conhrinatioii from other sources, 
that the Pali, (the present and the traditional sacred tongue of BuddliLsiu.) 
was the popular language of that faith in its earliest ages, nii<l was anciently 
spoken, or at least understood, throughnul all India. This conclusion is further 
borne out by the internal evidence of the language itself, wliieh, so fur being 
rude and uncultivated as prejudices imbibed from hrahinaiilcal sources let! 
European scholars to siijiposo, (and amongst others tht accomplished Cole- 
hrooko, see As. Res. Vol. Yll. p. iy!h appears to have attained a \ery 
high degree of refiiicinciit, even so far back us the time of Sakya Mum 
himself. But upon this surijeci, I caiinciC do better than (piote the: opinioi; 
of that most competent authority, the Hon. Mr. Tumour, who tliua 
Aiirns up a short historical and critical notice of the Pali : The foregoing 

observations, nniided with the historical data, to which 1 shall now apply 
myself, will serve, I trust, to prove that the Pali or Mn;;adiii language had 
attained the refiiirnient it now possesses, at the lime of Golaino Buddha's 
ad\e)it. No unprejudiced person, more especially a European w ho ha^ 
gone through the ordinary course of a classical tuition, can consult the 
translation of the Balawataro, without recognizing in that elementary work, 
the rudiments of a precise and classically defined language, bearing no incon- 
siderable resemblance, as to its grammatical arrangeinent, to tlic Latin ; nor 
without indeed admitting that little more is required than a copious and 
critical dictionary, to render the acquisition of that rich, rclined, and poet:- 
cul language the Pali, as facile as the altainrnent of Latin.” (Afa/iapanso , 
Intrnd p xxvii.) 

The Buddhist.- of Ceylon arc apt, however, to claim for their veiicraled 
* ibun i tian, jiugc 2. 
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Pali both greater antiquity and higher refinement than the Sanscrit ; tintf 
“ in support of this Yielicf/’ says Mr. Tumour, '* they adduce various argu- 
ments which, in their judgment, are cjuitc conclusive. They observe that 
the very word ‘ Puli' signifies original, text, regularity ; and there is 
scarcely a Buddhist Pali scholar in Ceylon, who in the discussion of this 
ijiicstion will not quote, with an air of triumph, their favorite verse , — ^'<7 
Maghatli ; mula btidsd, nardgeynde knppikd, brahmdnd chassuttdldpd, Sam^ 
buddhdchitpi bhdsard: *■ There is a language which is the root (of all lan» 
guagcH} men and brahmans at the eommencemeitf ofi the creation, who 
had 7iever befot'e heard nor uttered a human acee^ii, and even the Supreme 
Buddhas, spoke it : it is MagadhL* This verse is a quotation from Kach- 
chayaiio's grammar, the oldest referred to in the PuU literature of Ceylon.*' 
(Ibid, p. XX ii.) 

The superior antiquity of the Pali has been maintained with great inge- 
nuity of argument by Lieut.-Col. Sykes, On the Religious, Moral, and 
Political state of ancient India," (J. U. A. S. Yol. VI.) but we must beware 
of adopting liis 0 ))inions, which arc adverse to those of every Sanscrit 
scholar of eminence, and arc especially untenable, since the publication of 
the Bchi.stun inscri|>tions by Major Rawlinson, in which we have monu- 
mental evidence of the high antiquity of a language clearly derived frou. 
the Sanscrit.— J. R. A. S. Yol. X. 

The Pall continues to this day to he the sacred language of rrli;r»on ni 
all Biiddiiist coiuitrlcR, at least in those south of the Himalayas. Even in 
t'hina, according to Mr. Gutzlaff, that tongue is employed in the daily service 
of tin* tcinjiles ; although Medhurst, perhaps erroneously, states it to be the 
Sanscrit ; a language which, excejit in a very corrupted form, the organs of 
the Chiiict-c ure wholly unable to pronounce. (CAina, its Slate and Pro^ 
spects a page 200.) — J. W. L, 

(10) Oh i .- — the barbarians of On: thcOuigours. — R. 

In a letter recently received from my friend Capt. Alexander Cunning- 
ham, now in command of the Expedition to Chinese Tartary, that gentle- 
man identifies the country of the Onigours with the Serica of classical 
authors, and gives several reasons for so doing. " The first of these is , says 
Capt. C., that the road leading to Serica lay over the Komedan mountains, 
nt the source ike Oairus, This name still existed in A. D. 040, when 
11 iunn thsang visited India; for he mentions Kiu mi tho on the northern 
bank of the Oxus, along w'ith Po mi lo, or Pamer, and Po lu to, or Dolor. 
The next is that the Essedones {magna gens, -as Ptolemy calls them), derive 
their name from the Gallic word Esseda, a chariot, or wagon. Now the 
pcoplr: of the country around Beshbalik were called by the Chinese Kic 
■7 
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vhchang from Kio c/ip, a liigb. wheeled wagon, (ywiprc, origin of coach 
These people call thcmrelvcs Ouigours, who are the Oviyovpoi of the time of 
the emperor Justin, and the I 0 a 7 ot/po£ or HTa 7 ovpoi' of Ptolriny, whieh we may 
f^aftly change to Oviyovpoi, the Ouigours, who, as their Chinese appellation 
of Kio tshaiig, (wagoners,) intimates, were the same as the Essedoncs. The 
Sera metropolis must have been Beshbalik, the capital of the Ouigours. The 
Psitaraa river of Pliny, must simply be the Stilarini, or the river Tariiii, 
that is the united streams of the Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotin rivers.’* 
See also Wilson, Ariana Antigua, pp. 212, 213. — J. W. L. 

til) Tlie Land of TViWn.— By this name the whole of (.'hitia is desig- 
nated ; it is also the name of a dynasty of the third century before our 
era, the 1ir.«:t known to Western nations, who thence derived the ^aiious 
tlenomiiiiitions of Siiiae, Sivai, China, Chinistan. But in the time of our 
traveller, a number of petty dyna^^tics established in Shen si, revived the 
Tiarne o£7'Asin in that country, where it originated. Fa bian having set out 
from i^hen si, without doubt alludrs to these dynasties wlien he gives to 
the^e Chinese monks the name of monks of Thain . — R. 

Although Fa Lian evidently alludes to China proper upon this occasion, 
yet it must be remembered that the names Thsiti, 37rjri, CViiii, Tmih, S(C. 
were applied to other countries long prior to the dynasty of TJisin, which 
orcuj)ied the throne of China from U. C. 2ir» to 20d. This is a point of 
great importance to kceji in mind ; for Klaproth and, after him, ('o1. Sykes 
(J. R. A. S. Vol. VI. p, infer from the mention of the Chinas in the 

.Laws of Menu (Chapter X. v. 44) that the date of that work was Mibsccpient 
to the Tlisin dynasty. Lassen has learnedly discii'-.sed ilii.'i subject in the 
Zeilschrift f ur die kunde des Morgcnlande^, Vol. 11. p. — 3.3 i a volume, 

J regret to kbv, missing from our shelves) ; and has shown t bat the word 
is not necessarily derived from the dynasty of tliat. name, but was 
ap]>lied to various states ab^*ut tbe lime of the Kjnperor M'ou Wang, 
B. C. 1122. Ill tli>^ Kainayanu the Chinas are associated with the nations in- 
habiting the neighbourhood of Kashnur. (See Trover Lsguisse dn Kachmir, 
affixed to his edition of Liie Uuja Taringini. p. .322, note 10.) Wilson (Vishnu 
i’rira»n,^p. 376, note 18 ) in vindicating uf the antiquity of Menu and the 
Rumayana, supposes the word China to be a modern interpolation. But 
I^assen’s researches seem very satisracturily to establish the integrity of tho 
text ; and so demolish at a blow all theories huUt upon the supposed anachron- 
ism. — J. W. L. 

(12) Kao chhang. — The country of the Ouigours, corresponding pretty 
aeouratcly to the site of the jiresent town of the Turfun, began to bear this 
designation under the WVi,^ that is about the third century. — R. 

Well hian ihoitng Uiao, Book CCC.\.WV'I. p. 13, v. 
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I'lie Kingdom of Y u thlan. 

Happy and flourishing is the kingdom of Vu thianJ The in* 
habitants live in the midst of great abuudance. All, nvithout 
exceptioiii honor the Law, and it is the Law that ensures them the 
felicity they enjoy. Several times ten thousand ecclesiastics are 
reckoned amongst them, many of whom are devoted to the ffreai 
revolution.^ All take their repast in common. The people of 
the country determine their abode according to the stars. Before 
the gate of every house they erect little towers.” The smallest 
of these may be about two toiscs in height. They erect monas- 
teries^ of a square form, where strangers arc hospitably entertained, 
and iiiid every thing requisite for their comfort. 

The king of this country lodged Fa hiaii and his companions in 
a Senff kia lan.^ This Seng kia Ian is called Kiu ma It is a 
temple of the great translation^ containing three thousand eccle- 
siastics. Tliese take their meals in common on a signal struck.^ 
( >11 entering the refectory their countenances are grave and se- 
date. They sit, each according to his rank, in order and in si- 
lence. They make no noise with their cups or their platters. 
Tliese pure persons speak not to each other during meals, but 
signalise with their Angers. 

Jloei king^ Too ching^ and Iloe'i tha^ departed in advance and 
directed their steps to the kingdom of Kie chha^ Fa hian and the 
rest, who were anxious to witness the Procession of Images, re- 
mained behind for three months and some days. There are in 
this kingdom fourteen great Seng kia lan^ and it is impossible to 
reckon the number of smaller ones. On the first day of the fourth 
moon^ they sweep and water all the streets of the town, and they 
adorn and set in order the roads and the squares. They spread 
tapestry and hangings before Hie gate of the city. All is orna- 
c 3 
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Tiieiitccl and magnificently arranged. The king, the queen, and 
many elegant ladies are stationed at this place. The monks of 
Kill ma ti, being those devoted to the study of the great (ranela* 
lion^ are most honored by the king, and take, therefore, the lead in 
the Procession of Images. At the distance of three or four !i from 
the town is constructed a four-wheeled car for the Images, about 
three toises" in height, in the form of a moveable pavilion, adorned 
with the seven precious things, with hangings, and eiirtnins, and 
coverlets of silk. The linage'* is placed in the middle ; on either 
side are two Phouea;^^ while around and hehiiid are llie images 
of the Gods. All are carved in silver and in gold, with jirecious 
stones siis]icnded in the air. When the Image is one hundred 
paces from the gate, the king despoils him of his diadem, 
dresses in new garments, and advancing barefoot, and holding in 
his hands perfumes and flowers, issues from the town aec'oiiijta- 
iiied by his retinue to march in front of the Image, lie prn- 
strates himself at its feet, and adores it, scattering flowers and 
burning incense. At the moment when the Image enters the 
town, the ladies and the young damsels in the pavilion above the 
gate, scatter from all sides a profusion of every variety of flowers, 
so that the car is completely concealed with them. 

There arc dilfereiit kinds of cars for each ceremonial, and each 
Seng kia Ian cnaets the Procession of Images on a iiarticnlar day. 
This ceremony commences on the Ist day of the ‘ith moon, and 
the Procession of the Images is coiichided on the 14 th day, whexk 
the king and his ladies return to the palace. 

At seven or eight li west from the town there is a Seng kia 
laiit called the New Temple €}J the King, Eighty years were 
occupied in building it, and the reigns of three kings were requir- 
ed to complete it. It may be twenty-five toises'* in height. There 
are to be seen many ornaments and sculptures on plates of gold 
and of silver. The most precious materials were brought together 
for the construction of the tow er. A chapel, dedicated to Foe, has 
since been erected, and exquisitely adorned ; the beams, the pil- 
lars, the folding doors, the lattices, all are overlaid with plates uf 
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gold. Cells for the ecclesiastics are constructed separately; so 
beautiful and so highly decorated^ that words fail to describe 
them. The princes of the six kingdoms situated to the east of 
the chain of mountains,'* send thither ns oblations every thfng 
precious in their possession, and alms so abundantly, that but a 
portion only is called into requisition. 

NOTES. 

(l) The kingdom of Yu ihian , — This is the town of Khotan, one of those 
in Turtury wliich adopted the religion of Buddha and observed its rites with 
tlie greatest magnificence. The name of this town is not derived from the 
Mongol word Khoidn (a town), as was long .supposed ; but from two San- 
skrit words, as 1 have elsewhere shown, Kou Slana, signifying the breast 
(mamma) of the earth. Many names and expressions borrowed from SanscTit, 
mid naturalised by religion, begin to show tliemselves already. — II. 

{2) The great translation. See note 4, chapter II. 

(:n Smalt towers . — The Chinese term here translated lower, eurrcs[ionds 
with the Sanskrit word st/iupa,* signifying tumulus: but in the language of 
the Buddhists, this term is np}died to buildings of seven, nine, and even 
thirteen stories, erected on .spots where the relics of saints or of gods were 
deposited. Such towers are frequently mentioned in the course of his nar- 
rative by Fa hiaii. Other uccuiints, itinerarie.s, and legends, make frequent 
allusion to similar towers. Their dimensions vary greatly ; those hero 
spoken of were but two Chinese toises high, or 6.120 metres (about 20 ft. > 
Many far smaller ones, miniature models of these, are also mentioned, and 
\^ere perhaps used for the purposes of private devotion. On the other 
hand, a tower is spoken of in Gandhura, 700 Chinese feet high, or 216 
metres, twice the height of the Pinnacle of the Invalids at Paris. — R. 

(1) Monasteries ^ — in the original Seng fang, " a house for the ecclesias- 
tics." Other expressions are more common. See next note. — R. 

(Tj) Seng kia fun.— This word, borrowed from the .Sanskrit, appears here 

for the first time, and must be explained. Chinese authors explain it to 

■ 

iiiran gardens, or garden of several, or garde^i of the community. Garden 
implies habitation in the language of Buddhism. JCia Ian is also used by 
abbreviation ; but it cannot mean the garden of several, whatever the 
dictionary of Khang hi may assert to the contrary. I have submitted these 
transcriptions and interpretations to M. E. Burnouf, who proposes the re- 
storation, of Seng kia Ian by the Sanscrit word Sangd gdram the house of the 

• Kfunur hi Then tian ad verb. T/ia,-rad. XXXll. 

t l>ung fa ion, pass^iw. 
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union, or of uni/ed priestM. However this may be, the Seng kia Ian is the 
abode of the Feou /Aou,* that is of Buddha aud the Sangas ; it is at once 
temple and monastery, in Sanscrit Vihdra; and the part of the building 
where objects of worship arc exposed to the adoration of the faithful, is 
denominated a Chaitya, The Tibetana call their monasteries dGan-pa, A 
description of these temples may be found in the work of Georgift and repre- 
sentations of them in the plates annexed to Mr. Hodgson's Memoir.J^R. 

'Wilson, whose authority on such a subject is of great weight, suggests. 
(J. R. A. S. Vol. V. p- 110) other and more probable etymologies of Seng 
kia /an, in the Sanscrit words Sangdloya^ or Sankhyalaya ; dlaya signifying 
habitation or receptacle ; and Sanga^ a community, or Sankhya, number ; or 
Sangavihdra : which Chinese organs would pronounce vehala. To judge from 
the analogy of sound, the first of these appears the most plausible etymology. 
— J. W. L. 

(fi) Kiu ma tL — Evidently a Sanscrit word ; perhaps Gomati, from Go, a 
cow. This is the original name of the river Goomty (Gomati) in Oude. — R. 

(7) signal struck, — In the text Khianchhoui ; meaning either a plate 
of metal, stone, or wood, which emits a sound on being struck, and thus 
serves to summon an assembly. — R. 

Wooden bells are used to this day in China. Neumann visited the 
Hoe Chung monastery at Canton when another European wished to try 
the effects of this wooden roller. The Chinese Ciceroni however, recom- 
mended the gentleman by all means to avoid it, lest it might bring all the 
priests of the monastery into the refectory." Catechism f\f the Sratnans, 
p. 105. Wooden bells with clappers are elsewhere described by the same 
author. Porphyry (Lib. IV.) speaks of the Samaneans (JXapurcuoi) regulating 
their actions by the sound of a bell. — J. W. L. 

(8) Hoei ihd .- — one of the eonipanioiiB of Fa hian, whose name, nut enu- 
merated before, «'gfiifies Intelligent PeneWaiwn, — R. 

(9) The country of Kiv chha. See note 7, Chapter V. 

(10) The \st day of the fourth moon, — If, as is not improbable, Fa liian 
reckons after the Chinese calendar, this ceremony must have begun on the 
4th June^and continued to the 18th. — R. 

Oi* if Fa hian be supposed to Lave adopted the Indian calendar, it began 
on the first of the moon of Assar ; a matter of some little importance, 
as will be seen by and bye. At the time of our traveller's passage through 
India the year commenced in the month of Chaitra. (Prinsep's Tables, 2d 
part, p. 18.) — J. W, L. 

* Kang hi Tseu tian ; vide kia, 

f Trans, H. A, S, Vol. 11. pp, 245, 257. 


t Alph, Tibet- page 407. 
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fil l Three ioineHy about 0.180 m. or about 30 English feet in height. 
The ears usoil in India at tlie present time havei according to the testimony 
(if travellers • fully this elevation. — R. 

fI2) The Imatje. — Fa hiaii does not partieiilarise the. divinity whose 
image was paraded on this occasion ; most probably it was that of a Bud- 
dha ; but we have not sufficient information on the state of Buddhism at 
Khotan in the fifth Centur}' to enable us to decide whether this object of 
worship was a terrestrial RiidJIia, like Sakya Muni, or divine one, like 
Ainitabha ; or in short, whether it was Buduua par excellence. The circum- 
stance to be K]ioken of in the next note, renders the last supposition the 
more jirobuble, in as much as Kiu ma ii was a monastery of the great revo- 
lution. — R. 

(13 ) Two Phnu xa . — The principal image had on each side thopc of two 
J*hoff xa or Botlhixa/ltras, Taking this account literally, it would appear 
that the God was uccompatiicd by two inferior divinities, perhaps Bodhisat* 
twas ; but it is more probable that Buddha hud on each hand the two acolytes 
of the Supreme Triad, Dharma and San^a.’^ Others of the abundant triads 
of Buddhism may also be adduced, as the three Bodhisattwas, ^laujuxrif 
Vtijra j) f I It i Viiid Padmnpani; or e\se Auiitabhaf Sukya muni^ and Mditreya^ 
iNlO. The gods whose images were placed at a greater distance from the 
principal figure, are called Thian in the text ; thes^c are the Devax of the 
Hindus, the Lhn of Tibet, the Ttryri of the MongnU ; such as Indra^ 
lirahina, and otlicr divinities of the Brahmaiiical pantheon, fur inferior in 
the system of the Buddhist, to the pure or puiitied Intelligences, the 
Buddhas, Bodhisuttwas, ike. — R. 

Tlic reader cannot fail to be struck with the very close resemblance be- 
twixt the Huuddlia procession Ikm-c deseribc-l and that of Jagaunnth, of which 
indeed it recpiircs no great stretch of the imagination to suppose it to he the. 
model and prototype. The time of the year at which the ceremony took 
place, corn'.sponds, as w^e have seen above?, very closely with that of the 
Ruth Jatra, and the duration of the festival was about the same. The 
principal image with its siipjiortcrs on cither hand, seems the very counter- 
part of Jagiiiinuth, Balardm and Subliudrsl ; and when we further bear 
ill mind that the famous tmnplc at Turf is supposed to stand on the 
site of an ancient Buddhist Chuityd; that the annual festival is accom- 
panied by that singular anomaly, the xvxpenxion of all caxtc for the time 
being ; and lastly, tliat the image contains the xuppoxed relics of Krishna,— 
a feature entirely abhorrent from Hinduism, but eminently characteristic of 

* Sec the pJate.s accompanying Mr. Hodgson's Memoir, Trans, .i, Sm, 
Vol. Jl 
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Duddhism, — I think wc can scarcely doubt that the procession of Jaganodth 
bad its urii'in in the observances of the latter faith. — J. W. L. 

(M ) Ttreniy-Jive ioises^ about 76.500 metres ; a little less than the height 
of the L^intlieon at Paris. — R. 

About 2.'}0 English feet. Although the great size ottributed to these 
monasteries and Stknjms may have an air of exaggeration, yet the good 
faith of our simple-minded pilgrim must not be lightly impugned upon 
tliesc grounds. The remains of [jiuldhist structures visible to this day, go 
far to eunlirm Fa hian's statements. The height of the Ruamrelle Dagoba 
in Ceylon, originally 270 feet, was still 1H9 feet when visited by Major 
Forbes in 1828 ; that of the Ahhayagiri is 240 feet ; and that of the Jaita* 
tuanarehnaya (originally 315 feet high) the same. (Sec Knighton, on ike 
liuiun of Anuradhapura^ in Ceylon s J. A. S. Vol. XVI. p. 213.) — 
J. W. L. 

(15) The chai7i of mountains. — Tlie mountains here spoken of arc the 
Tsoutty liny, or the Onion Mountains, to the west of Khotan, a chain which 
crossing in a north and south direction, rejoins the muss of the IJimala 3 'u. 
It will be seen further on that Fa bian gives a name equivalent to that of 
Himalaya, to various ranges ordinarily bearing cliflrercnt denoniinulions. As 
to the six kiiigclums situated to the east of the chain, the princes of which 
sent to the new tonple of the king magnificent offerings, Fa hian designates 
them in no precise manner ; but without doubt ^hen ahen, Ou hoUf and 
Kao chhatiy, countries lie hud traversed, and in which Uiulillii'am was 
established, were three of them ; the remaining three were probably situated 
between tJie Desert and the Onion Mountains.* — R. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Kingdom of the Tseii ho. — '1 suung ling mountain^.— Knigdoin of Vii lioei. 

After the fourth moon, the ceremony of the Procession of 
Images being concluded. Son;/ shuo set out alone in the suite of 
a barbarian priest' proceeding to Kl pinf Fa hiiin and the 
rest proceeded towards the kingdom of Tseu Ao.** They travelled 
for twenty-five days, and at the end of that time arrived in that 
* IVtn hian thuung khao^ Book CCCXXXVI. p. 6. 
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kingdom. Tlie king is firmly attached to the faith.* There 
are in this country about one thousand ecclesiastics, for the 
most part adherents of the great translation. The travellers 
sojourned there fifteen days, and then proceeded southward ; and 
having inarched four days, entered the Tsoung ling^ muiintaius, 
niid arrived at the kingdom of Ya hoe'i,^ where they halted, llnv. 
ing refreshed themselves, they resumed their journey, and in 
twenty-five days they reached the kingdom of Kie chha, where 
they re-joined Hoei king and the others. 

NOTES. 

; 1 ) A barbarian priest. — Tao jin is a synonyme of Tao Ssr , a name 
uivt*!! to tlic sectarians of Lao incu and of the duclrinc of 7Vio, or Svpremt‘ 
Rvdtton. I know not wliy M. Ueniusat lias Iranslatcil this wonlf a barbu' 
rian jn’ifst. — Kl, 

Oil showing the original diaractcrs to a Chinese friend, he uubesitatingh 
£‘.\|)lainctl thorn to mean a priesi^ ('• padre/') and nut a irarellet\ as MM. 
Klajirotli and Landresse would rather interpret them. Sec the last note lo 
fii.Tptcr XL. — J. W. L. 

■: J'l A'l jjhif — Copliene, or the country watered by the Co])hes. Rtunel'. 
»iU|i)iosL'd the affluent of the Indus, so named by the ancients, to be identi'' 
•*;d with tiic CfitvmuU ; Suiiit-Croix believes it rather to be the MttrhamhW 
The syllable Cow is probably a remnant of the ancient ap]>eUiition. K\ /^in. 
V. hioh ( -hi nese authors confound with Cashmi?re,^ and w'liich Doguigne iiaf. 
t&Ufii tor Sanuirotind, suppo.^iiig the latter to be identical with Kapiohak^ 
<'oiTc.s)i(jiid.s wiih the country of GhizneU and Candahar. It is celebrated 
in Chinese Gcogra^ihy, and appears to have been a llouriahing seat of Bud- 
dhism. — 11, 

The (not Cfnrmnll) rises at DttrcJiclly^ in the country of Ghiz- 

Tieh, to the south of Sirefza ; and runs at first towards tlie south-west, but 
soon turning to the south, pursues that course towards Domendi^ where it 
receives the river Ji//'r»*i/9],ve and the A'oncfour, which has its source in the 
neighborhood of Tirwa. Thence the Gomal proceeds easterly to Sirmagha, 
where it is joined by the Zhubi ; a river nearly as large a**; liie Gonial itself, 
rising in the mountains of JTend, east of Jlfrckorif and running to a district 
to which it gives its name. A little to the cast f>f Sirmughu, the Gomal 
crosses the chain of the Suliinan mountains, jmsscs before Raghzi, and fcr'.i- 
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lises the country inhabited by the tribes of Duulct Khail and Oandelipur 
It dries up in tlic defile of Fegou, and its bed is sujiplied with water only in 
the rainy season, when it rejoins the right of the Indus to the south cast 
of the town of Pabarpour. — Kl. 

The Co])hcn of the ancients is not, as llenucll and the French Editors 
suppose, the Gonial, nn inconsiderable mountain stream, dry nil the year 
except at the season of the periodical rains. The Cabul River is the only 
one that corresponds with the accounts given of the Cophen by the histoii' 
ans of Alexander, particularly Arrian, who describes it as falling into the 
Indus in the country of Pcukelaotis and carrying along with it the tributary 
waters of the Malantus, Suastns, and Gara^us. (Indica IV. 11.) Some of 
these names will be identified hereafter from the narrative of our pilgrim 
and the Itinerary of Iliuan tshang. 

It will be seen from the text that there were two routes to the country 
watered by the Cophen ; Setiff shao most probably took the westerly or more 
direct one ; while Fa hiau and the rest j)roccetlcd to the same country by 
the more circuitous route of the Indus and Peshawar. 'Why this separa- 
tion look place is not stated, nor docs it np[icar that Seng sliao ever after 
rejoined the little baud. He was one of those whom our pilgrim overtook 
at Chanff y»—3» W. L. 

< 3) Tuctt /to . — This country is placed by Fa hian at the distance of 
twenty-hve days march from Khblan ; hut the direction is not stated. C>ei 
considering the route which our travellers would in all probability follow, 
and the positions they afterwards attained, 1 have traced this portion of 
their journey south-westerly from Khotan. (.'hiiiese Geogrophers i;icntify the 
name of T^eu lio^ which seems to signify the ** imio7iJf af huhSj" with that 
of ('hit kiu pho^ or C/ni kiu phan^ words apparently derived from the 
Sanskrit. In the absence of other information I shall here transcribe the 
details touchinj this subject, fi-uiid in the Chinese collections.'*’ 

** The country of Taeu ho has been kno.vii since the time of the latter 
Han, >3d century). It formerly constituted a single kingdom- with that 
of Si ytf western v yhV'j, but at present the two stnfes have indi-peii- 
dent kings. The residence of the king of Tacu ho is called the Valley of 
Kian ; it i.s 1000 li (100 Icagiie.s) from Sou /c aud Khacbgar ; tirnl contains 
350 families and 4000 sulJier.s..i‘ 

Under the Wei of the north, in the. third year King miny '502) in the 1 2lh 
moon, there came tribute from the country of Vhu hiu phan. This country 
is to the west of Ju fAfcrri (Khotan). its inhabitants live in the midst of 

* I*ian Jloiik LX. 

t Aaiice of Countnrs, quoted in the Pinn i iian, j;. L 
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niouiittiins. There are corn and |»]enf.y of wild fruits. The whulc po|iiilatioii 
iibscrves the Law of Foe. The language is the same us that of Khotaii. 
This state is subject to the Ve lha (Getse). Another tribute came in the 4th 
year, Vowng phing (hll) Otli moon.* 

**Thc Chu kiu pho^ called also Chiu kiii 2 than, sent tribute in the 3 ''ears 
Woti te (G18 — G2G) ; this is the country designated 7\teu ho, under the llan 
dynasty. There are four countries, known since the time of the Han, 
which arc united to it, namely, &’i ge, Phou li, V not, and Te jo. 
It is exactly 1000 li west from Kholun, and 300 li north of the Taoung 
luting mountains. On the west it is coterminous with the country of Kho 
phau tho ; to the north at the distance of 900 li is the frontier of Sou ir 
(Kashgar). To the south ut 3000 li, is the Kingdom of Women. It contuiiis 
2000 soldiers. Tlic law of Peau thou is held in liouour. The characters 
Used arc tliosc of llic brnlimaiis.t — H. 

The }iosilioii of Uie kingdom Tkvh ho is detcrniiiicd in the lust edition of 
ilie 7\ii ihaing y ihonny ehi (Section -119). It is the ^tresent canton of 
Koukv gar (JjIuc scarjicJ bunk) situated to the south of Yerkiyang, 70® 40'^ 
K. of Paris, and 37® 3lP N. Lut. on the right bunk of tlic river sou 

wliich runs iiortliorly and falLs into the 7'iz at/, or 7\ngita tlb uHic/tg, a right 
uffliioiit of the Verkiyang deria. This canton being distant live degrees of 
longitude west truiu Klioiati, and the roads being indirect, it is not sur- 
)>i'isiiig that Fa hiaii should occupy twenty-five days upuii the journey. Thr 
kingdom of Chu kiu pho extends from Ittyacha/*, or Yauyhi htssar, in tlic 
present territory of Kashgar, to Yuul arik, in that of Yerkiyaiig. It i.* 
therefore identical with Tsen ho . — Kl. 

(I) Fi/'/uly attached to retiji/n. — The author L-mi>liiys a (vcculiar cxjhvs- 
sioii, borrowed from the ascetic vocabulary of his faith ; istng tain, si"nity- 
ing properly, efforts tunards purity, proyress in subtle, or holy thiur/s : in 
Sanskrit virya. It is one of the ten means t>f attainitig absolute pfircclion, 
or in the language i»f liuddhisin, of atfahi/uy the other shore. I liuve Jiad 
occa.sioii befon: to .Mpeak of this means ox pd rami Ui% ^htc in jirirticuLir Jonrunt 
Asiatitjue, {.om. Vll. p. 200). Fuither details will be. four. d in tho Co///* 
meutaire snr te Y oca bulairc Peutay latte, by M. 1£. nurnoiif and inysel.f. — R. 

(.'i) 77ie 'Vaoung liuymountam . — Wc have already si'cn ^Chap. 111. notr- 
17 ) that thi.s chain of hills, detached from t.bc great mass of i be Minialaya. 
runs, according to Cumese Gcogr.aplicrs, in a direction nearly’ due iiorili. Fa 
hiuii Sjieaks here, no doubt of some braneh detached from the. great easleru 

^ the KutfiL’r.tr Si.tmut u eit ti i|iioli-.i I'l I'ittii i //,;//. It, I^\, p. J v. 

t /Jf-’ii'. . / n fsUrit f]ntiicd ui the # f/rr/i,]). 2. 

t . 7 - 1 ® * . 1 . \\ . 1 .. 

^ Aimi . J.ntr, isinti'jne, \ "1- \’ll. p. 27 v. 

Ji 
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range. Our travellers on, leaving TVeii /io, fell iiiivith it after having proceed- 
ed four days in a southerly direction. They were fifty- five days in crossing 
it ; and of these thirty ncrc spent in marching towards the west. In the very 
midst of tlieso mountains they found, as will be seen further on, a kingdom 
named Kie chha, — R. 

(6) The khiytlom of Yn hnei . — This word is apparently the transcrij)tion 
of some local name ; furtlkcr we know nothing, nor is the country our travel- 
lers describe sufficieutly known to furnish us with the means of conipa- 
rison, — R. 

In a subsequent note (7 of Chapter V.) M. Kla]ir()lli endeavours to 
identify J 'li hoei w’ith Ladakh, but nut very satisfactorily ; fur if ho ric 
identical with Konkc yar it eaniiot be less than 25U miles direct uintuin.c 
from Ladakh, rendering it thus inipossilile that our pilgrims shoiihi reach the 
latter place in the short sjiace of four days- — J- W. L. 


CII.VVTKK V. 


'I'lie kiiigduiii of Kie ehlia. 

The king ol Kit* chha celebrates the pan f:hr tjm* Pan 

cfie tjne S8C signilics iu Chinese the f/ real qai/npienuiu/ aJS8ent(^/t/ , 
At the time cif tliis assembly tlie S/ia mrn are inviteJ IVom all 
directions. They gallier like the clouds, witli poiup and gravity. 
At the jdace where the clergy sit are susj)ended hangings, llugs, 
and caiiopi(:s. A tbrone is preparctl and adorned with lotus 
flowers of silver and of gob !, •and elegant seats are arrangcnl bi*b>\v 
it. Tiiitlifr ibe king an I his ofticers rcj)jiir to perfurm thtir 
devotion^; arcon ing to tl:c Law. 'I'his ceremony last.s one month, 
or two, or Ibrec ; and generally takes jdate in sjiring lime.* 
"When the king rises from the assembly, he e.xhorts liis ministers 
to perform their devotions in turn. Some occupy one* day 
in iliis duty, some two, ainl some three or five. AViien all have 
finished their devotions, the king distributes" the horse which 
he rides, his saddle and his bridle, the horses of the priiicijail 
officers of his kingdom and of other jiersons of distinction, as well 
* Plan i litiH, Look LXlil. ^ 2 and llouk LIV. 
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ns all kinds of woollcni stuffs and jiriMiious things, and all that 
\\\i\ S?ta mon may rtMjuire. All tlio officers hind themselves hy 
vows, and distribute alms ; they then redeem from the eccle- 
siastics all these donations. 

'riiis country is cold and mount ainoiis. No other grain but 
cMirii arrives at maturity. As soon as the clergy have received 
their annual ]»rovisioii of grain, the weather, however fine before, 
heeomes cdoudy ; the kii'g is accustomed, ihercfore, to ordain that 
tlies(? shall not receive their annual provision till the harvest 
arrive at maturity. 

There is in this kingdom a vase into which I'oe spat ; it is of 
stone, and of tlie same colour as Foe's hogging |u>l.* 'JMierc is 
also a tooth of Foe,® and in honor of this tooth the j>eople of the 
eoniitrv have en‘eted a tower. There are more than a thousand 
eec:lesi:isties, all attached to the study of the fess rn^ofafion. 

To the east of these mouiilains the natives dress in coarse 
liabilinuaits, similar to those of llic land of Tlisin, except tlie. 
iliffcrcnce of stuffs of nool and of felt. The S/tff w/c// con- 
tbrmably to flic* Tjiw, make use of wheels,® the efficacy of which 
ii'. not to be described. 

'fills kingdom is in the midst of the mountains Tsotnif/ fotr/,' 
On advancing to ilie south of these inoimtains, the plants and 
fruits become f|uite different ; there are but tlirc'O pl.ants, — the 
baiiilioii, the ])Oint^gr mate, and the siigar-eanc*, — that rc'seniblc 
those of (Uiina. 


NOTES. 

(1) /*£fM c/if- //?/<? ssp. This woril is c*\ itlciilly of Sanskrit origin, and 
means, according to oiir autl'iir. the yreat ifHintjvenuinf nssewhli/. ll. is a 
r<>iii|iniind of tlu* Sanskrit radical j/aacher^ five [ami yni/t, re-union, nsseiii- 
li!y. KI. !— U. 

To this etymology 1‘rofessor Wilson objrels that tfukti is never used to 
ileiiote an nssenihly or ineeting of men ; and he sn.ir^esls panch n-vn rshn , ns 
tin* |irol>ab1o re-idini!; ; pattehn, five, vnrahn, a y«‘ar. I'he difficulty with 
regard Np ibis rest <iriil ion is, lliat ytte Af-ve does not ii]i]ieur a vi'ry likely traii- 
k-erijil of varsh/i : pi*:'baj»fi a more probable Saiiserit etymon is a v. ord 

i> 2 
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c.znjiloyeil to signify eirJicr n yenr or llir age of a man. Tims the ortlirinry 
salutation or blessing of a braliniaii of the present clay is ^ 

vf 

hiinilrecl years.’ The commentator on the Raghu Vansa in explanation of a 
]i>i.ssage in the text, pvrtfs/iat/us/ta ytb'nnjo^ observes 

^cirq ■51 ^nimn* vni pvrvxn. Hence pnncftayvsiba Avoiilrl be ** five 

vt ’ 

yearly.” 

As to the groat fjitinqvonuiaJ aKSomhtg liere spoken of it, it was most pro- 
bably (he very religinus festival ordained for perpetual observanee in his own 
dominions by the emperor Asoka, and extended by his influrnce to neigh- 
bouring rrtiintries. In his third edict, he says — “Tims spoke the lieaven- 
beloved king Fiyadasi : By me after the? twelftli year of iny anoinfiiieiit, 
this commandment is made ! Everywhere in tiie eoiupieri'd provinces 
among the faithful, whether my own snhje«;t8 or foreigiiera, after rrerg Jive 
yeant^ let there be a public huniiliation for this express fdiject, yea f<»r flic 
confirmation of virtue and the suppression of disgraceful acts, flood aiiiJ 
proper is dutiful service to mother and father; — towards friends and kins- 
folk, towards brahmans and sratnnns. excellent is charity ; prodigality and 
malicious slander arc not good. All this the loader of the congm'atioii 
shall inculcate to the assembly with aj^propriiitc explanation and example.” 
(Journal As. Soe. Yol. VII. p. 2r)0.) In tlie e>rigina1 of tlic foregoing the 

words signifying ov^-ry fiv<- ynirs •'H’e |j * cj fb U ’ dft) i fbfO 

I I ■ 

pa?ic/utm vasesu ; words which might also very well form the original of Iht- 
awkward Chinese transcription in our text. — J. W'. L, 

(2) I believe that this pa.ssage shoidd be translated, ” either the first 
month, or the second, or the third, but generally in spring.’* — Ivl. 

('.i) lymtribution, alms." The traveller here einj>loys the eonsccraled 
ivord j)on sla^ erjuivulciit to I he Sanscrit lemi dtitia. This is thi^ first of the 
ten pdramiid oi means of ^aIva<ion. See abffve, ('h. 1, note 12, and Ch. JV'. 
note 4. — R. 

(1) 'J^he pot of Poe. — The alms pot is one of the cliaracte.ristic utensils of 
a religious mendicant. That used by Sakya Muni during iiis terrestrial 
existence, became a very precious relic. It will be spoken of again, Chap 
XII.— R. 

(h) A tooth of Foe, — The teeth of Foe are amongst the most celebrated 
rcliques of Buddhism. The history of this religion preserves many facts 
connected with those prce.ious remains of the body of Sakya Muni. — U. 

(0) Wtieeh . — 111 the text chhouan, a circular and revolving object, iiiid 
not luHy {ebakra in Sanscrit, lif?077cr' in Tibetan, and ktmlov in Mongal.^ 
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'J'lio jTnss.'i;ve may br iliOfuiviitly iinflersfood, but it probably refers to la ay- 
rut/ wheels, or cylijiders to wbieli ftrayrrs nre affixed, and whieli are made 
fo rcvolire with the utmost pruetiedde rnj>idity, to obtain for the devotee 
rd. every revolution, the same iiieiit as the rccitul of the prayer. A de- 
'''r.i-iptioii of this practice may he founti in ttccouiits of travellers who have 
visited Tartary.* The idea of a wheels or of circular revotutionj is moreover, 
1 ‘Me of those which recur most frequently in the metaphorical language of 
luiddhisin. We liave already seen that this is the proper meaning of the 
mysfif;;d ci\|iresf«ioii ymia (('hap. H. note i.) The v^heel is one of the eight 
syiulinls (vitardfjas in iSanscrit ; naimnn tahil^ in Mongol) observed in Bud- 
dhist temples. -I' If. is the symbol of supri-rne |»owcriii tlu^ hands of those mon- 
.'irrhs who are licld to have cvendsed iiiiiversaJ dominion, and who are for this 
:< Msoii termed C/iaArararfi, or fttruft-K uf t?ir ir/tcrl ; it i.s the emblem of the 
/rnuMinif/rfr/iou of sou In ^ which, like a cirede, is without In ginning or end. It 
ts also the eiiiblciii of preaeliiiig ; and to iiiinciuiicc that a fbtddlia has begun to 
pieai'Ii Ibc doctrine, it is said Ilia? helms begun io tarn wheel of the Jjaw, 

■ ..astly, i.lic didi-reiit braurbes of a doctrine, or the different systems ciii* 
br.'iecd by rliosowho adopt them, receive also the name of v^heel ; tlnis, 
the precepts of the wheel of tht superior law, of the wheel of the wihldle 
f'///?, and of that of the inferior la\r. This expression, when it occurs in fhe 
.larrativc of Fa liiaii, refers most probably to the use of praying wheels^ wlncdi 
appear at present to bo peculiar to the Buddliist-s of the iiorlherii couiitrics. 

1 have found no ineiitioii of tlirtn in any^ Indian books that havt? fallen 
under i»ty nofiee ; wliieh justifies the remark made by Fa hian in the pas- 
sage iJiat lia.s elicited this ncifc. — U. 

'J’fie>’e ingeiiiuiis and tjficacious instriiincnt.s arc still used in the countries 
n liere Fa hian first saw them, and their nni-truction seems, to have attained 
• erv great perfce.ioii. “ On a stream falling into the rivulet,** says Moor- 
rrofr, was u sm.ili stone building, which at tir*^t appeared to he a we.lcr 
mill ; ljut wbie.li ]iru\ed to he a religions ci/lindrr, rurved and painted, ar-d 
turned round Inj i he. cnrrcHty (Tr.avtds in the lliuiuluyan IVovinces, Vol. 

I. p. 2:m.) — j. w. l. 

<7) The position of Kic chhn, or according to vulgar ]n'omiiici.a(ioii, 
f\ie/ chhn, or Kci chha, is the more difficult fo chderiiiinc, innfiinuch 
as ilic name is not to be found in any Chinese author known in Burnpe. 
M. Ilemiisat thought that in this name he recogni.'ed that of Kashmir ; but 
this country is not so cold as Kie cliha according to Fa liiaii’a description. 

* f^iillas, \'«|. r. i». rifiB. Tvluprofli, /iVise in iit^n Kunhisim, \'ol. 1. p. lftl,_t\c. 

i I'allas, .Siiiiitnlttn.^en ^itcfu'ivfihn . \ ol. It. p. IT/H, /J.s IteSm X\ I. 

p. -10' >, 
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It produces, according to Muorcroft, ^iicat, barley, buckwheat, millet, maze, 
vegetables, paniciim and rice : the last of which, as most cultivateil, may be 
regarded as the princi]ial cereal of the country. Besides, to reach Kashmir 
from Tsm Ao, or Kouke Yar^ Fa hian must have crossed the upper branch 
of the Indus, which flows from Tibet, and at present bears the name of Sint; 
chUt or Sing dziny KAariipa, and is much more considerable than that which, 
coming from the north, takes its rise at the southern base of the immense gla* 
rier, Pomhti kker, and is culled the Ktuimeh river. In all the mountain- 
ous regions of central Asia, the roads which lead across glaciers, or which 
avoid them hy detours, remain almost always the sfiiiic ; rendering it thus 
probable that the route followed by onr traveller, is no other than that w'hich 
still leads from Khotan :ind Ycrkiyaiig to wcstL'iii Tiliet. This route ascends 
the upper j»:irt of the Yiz db to its source, passes the dciilc of Kara korottWf 
to the south of which it follows the course of the Khnnutau, a ieedcr of tlic 
Skaijvk, and then the course of the latter to Lch, or Litlakh. From this 
town the travclli’i* jiroc.-cds to Baltislaii, keeping to the north of (he Tilu?- 
taii branch of the Indus, and we shall see that he only passi'S tlic Kaiiirli 
much further. Fa hian on leaving Tsen Ao, or Koake yttt f must tluTefore 
have followed a .southerly direction, the Kara soUf to its .^iources in the 
Tsnuiig ling mountains. Tiicnee Iiaving first turned to the south-east to 
reach and ascend the Tiz db, he must have followed the cr>urse of the 
Khaiiidaii and the SLayuk to Ladakh, wdneh appears to be his kingdom .of 
Yu hoei. From Yn hopi he marched twenty-five days, doubtless in a wes- 
terly direction, to Kie chha, must look therefore for this country in 

Baliistan, which is the //7//e ijv first Tibet; or in its neighbourhood. — Kl. 

Were M, Klaproth's assumption correct, that then: is but one ])ass 
towards northern India across this mountain range, and that it proceeds 
via Ladakh, we should be driven to suspect some error in the (Jhiiiesc nar- 
ruLivc whii;h :-Hi*ws but foui days for ti:c journey from Tseu bo to Ytt /tori. 
But such is not the ea.se ; n. is well known that there are more direct routes 
towards India ti’am Kottko yor, and by one of (hesc wc may reasonably 
infer that our truvr<icrs would ajiproaeli India in prcrcroiice to that via 
Ladukhf. which would lead them so greatly out of their way;. In (he absence 
of fuller details we may never be able to determine this portion of Fa hian's 
course with certainty ; but we may conjecture Yv /tovi to lie in a southerly 
or south-westerly direction from Kouke yar. 

As toilTie chha, it were vain to attempt its identification with Kashmir, as 
this would lead our travellers a yet more unnecessary detour to the eastward, 
altogether incompatible with their subsequent course. JCha»chhe~yvt, or 
K/iU-chhul, is indeed the Tibetan name of Kashmir, (Csoma de Kuriis, 
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Geograph, Sketch qf TV&e/, J. A. S. vol. I. p. 122) ; and Kaich^ or Katchi 
aim ply, is that applied to the same country by the Bliotees and Kunawarces. 
Sec Notes on Moorcroft’s and Gerard’s travels,” by Capt.' J. Cun- 
ningham, who proceeds to observe — ** Mr. Vigne enlarges on the frequent 
occurrence of the word Kash; but without giving it the many geogra- 
phical positions he does, and even he omits some, it is probable that a 
tribe of that name once ponseseed the whole course of the Indus^ if indeed the 
word has not a more general meaning, and a wider apxdication.” (Journal 
Asiatic Suciety, Vol. XllT. p. 229.) The emperor Baber, also, mentions 
a people, named Kash^ inhabiting the same locaUty, and suggests this word 
as the etymology of Kashmir. It is by no means improbable that in 
these we have the original of Kic chha ; a supposition which the concurrence 
of situation (somt'whure near SUurdo) seems in some degrre to confirm. 

Are the peojile iiihabitiug this country the Khasas of IVieiiii, (B. X. si. 
4 i, where they are mentioned immediately after thb JJarados ;) and theAAo- 
AiraSf KhaxikaSj or Khasakas, of tlie Vishnu Puriiiia (Wilson’s triinsla- 
tioii, page 195.) Troyer {Estinihsc dtt Kachmir^ page 324) endeavours to 
idenliry these people with the of Pliny , whose position as desetibed by 
tliiit writer, corresponds very well w iih the supposL'd situation of h'ie chha^ 
— hoH mcludit moolittm corona ctrettmdaios el soliiudinihus . — 

J. VV. L. 


( TI.ll'TEU VI. 


I'soung liii'pT IMounliiiiis. — Perpetual snow. — Nor them India. — The kingdom of 
'I'licj ly. — Colossus of Mi Ic Pliou sa. 

From tlic country of Kie chha^ you advance towards the WTst 
ill ajiproaching India of the Nortli. it takes one iiioiilh to cross 
the ■ /«/!,(/ mountains. Ou those iiioimtaius thcrc^is snow 

both ill summer and in winter. There arc also venomous dragons 
which dart their poison if tliey happen to miss their jirey.* The 
wind, the rain, the suow', the flying sand, and tlie rolled pebbles 
oppose such obstructions to travellers, tliat out of ten thousand 
that venture there, scarce one cscajie-s ! Tlic natives of tliose 
}iarts arc designated Men of the Snowy Mountains^ 
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On crossing this chain you arrive in Iiiilia of the North.® Im- 
inodhitcly on entering the boundaries of this region, yon find tlur 
kiiigdr)ni of Tho where nearly all the ecclesiastics arc of tlie 
Iramluiion, 

There was formerly in this kingdom a Lo lutiiy^ who by an effort 
of supernatural pow^r,® transported a scuI])tor to the heaven 
Teou to study the stature and tlie features of Mi le Phoit 

and to make on his return, an effigy ofliiin carved in wood. I'he 
artist ascended three successive times to contcrnplate that iier- 
sonage, and afterwards executed a statue eight toiscs** liigJi, tlie 
foot of which w-aa eight cubits” long. On festival days tliis .statue 
is always effulgent with liglit; the kings of the country ardently 
render all lioniage to it. It still exists in tlie same locality.” 


NOTES. 

n) Tn the original the pass:igc signifies, as I understand it, ‘‘There niv 
ulso vcnomniis dragons, who if discontent spit their venom. " lie prohahly 
alludes to the vapours and poisonous exhalations which infest the valleys of 
The Himfdiiya and the muuatnins of Tibet. — Kl. 

(2) jWe/i of the Snow}/ Mountaiujt. — AVe recognise in llii.s name fhat of 
the mountains of the Indian Caucasus, covered with fierpetual snow ; in 
Suiiscrit Ilimulnya. The reiiiuinder of the Chinese te.\l is confused, and 
)ierhaps corrupted ; it is literally : Occurrenlium his :i rumnis, deeies 
mlLlc, non unns servatur. IsLius terra; homines nomine voeaulur iiiveo- 
I'lim monliuiii homines. The ililiieulty arises from the rejietition of the 
word j in (hoin i lu s . ; — R . 

] tiiiiik tliat iJie character i/w, (to meet, fall in with, rencontre) belongs 
to tlic preceding seiitenre, and refers to the wind, rain, snow, the ffying sand, 
and the rolling stones, v^hieli the travellers /c// in with ; the meaning then 
would be, “ These obstacles, though innumerable, arc none 'to the people 
of the country : and these pco]ile arc called the people of the (inowp Moun» 
tains.'^ — Kl- 

(.'*) India of the North . — The country called India of the North, Pc ihian 
r Arc, by the Buddhists and the Chinese Geogra)>hors who succeeded them, 
was not (‘oinpi'iscd in the present limits of lliiido.stnn ; the name iipplirs to 
the countries situated to the N. E. of the Indus, south of the Hindu Kush 
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iti I lie e;isl.ern p.iri (if the eoiiiif.ry nuw eiilled Afg-liiinistan. Tndia of tlie 
norlli euiitiiina besides Tho It/ (Uaruda ?), Udyana, iJufktlhfU'a^ ond oilier 
eouiitries to be named further on. — R. 

(4) 2'ho ly . — ^Tbis little country is elsewhere wholly unknown. <—R. 

M. llemusat has conjectural ly identified it with Darada, as will be seen, 
ill the preceding note ; upon wliat grounds, except its situation, 1 know nut. 
The itinerary of Hiuan Tli>iang throws no light upon the subject. Profeasiir 
Wilson, liowGv-er, seems to concur in ReinuKal’s identification, which, lie 
says, ** is better founded than perhaps he is aware ; for Chilas or Dardii, 
the capital of the Dard country, is situated among the mountains where the 
Indus enters 4]ic main range.” — J. W. L. 

(ri) J.o /tan. — Lo h(m\ or more exactly fo hnn, is flie Chinese trnn- 
scrijit of the Sanskrit word Arhan^ venerable. A lo hem signifies, according 
to the Chinese, ” he who is no more subject to birth, or who lias no need 
of study (won won hw)J* The Arbun is one who has himself arrived 

at perfection, and who knows how to direct others to it.^' He is ten million 
times superior to the Anagami ; and a million times inferior to n Pratyaka 
Ihiddhn^ according to the scale of merit applied to the different classes of 
saints ; a scale attributed to Suk}a Muni himself.f The Arhans ploy a very 
conspicuous ]iart in the lliiddhic legends. The Tihetans c:ill them gA^uf- 
htian^ and reckon eighteen ]>rindpal ones, who figure also in Chinese my- 
thology. Sixteen others arc also described, to whom Ihcy give the epithet 
yveai, and who reside in different islands of the terrestrial world. ;|; The 
Arliaii here spoken of is chilled M» tluan it kia^ (in Pali Madhydntika) 
according to the report of liiunn Th.s«ng. See seijiiol. Chap. Vlll. — R. 

(G) Snpcrnnftiral — literally " ifte ftnfficienf strenyfk of Iht Oods,*^ 

Tlie perfect knowledge of the verities of Ihulilliism obtains for the saints of 
tliis religion ten kinds of power. 1st, They knmv the thoughts of others. 
2d, They possess the ]iurc and piercing sight of the oyt*s of heaven ; i. c. they 
behold clearly, know without difficulty or obscurity, whatever occurs in the 
universe. ^Id, They know the past and the present. 4tli, They know the 
uninterrupted succession, without beginning and without «md, of the- Knlfma 
or mundane ages, present and future, bth, They possess the delicacy of the 
ears of heaven ^ that is, they hear clearly and distinctly w'ithout obstacle or 
cITurt, every voice and every sound uttered in the thrive worlds anil the tcu 
parts of the universe, and discern their origin without diificulty. Gth, They 
are not restricted to corporeal conditions, but can assume at will llie forms 
best adapted for the nccomplishraeiit of thoir purposes. 7tli, They disliiu 

* JliMlgsDii, 'r. H. A. S. Vol. 11. p. 245. 

t / ’.ifi dioiir sse bhi tutl chuiii^ kiag, pp. 4, .5. 

j I'lt chn Ui, 4UOU'il ill istiny. In .siui, I*.. Vl.V. p. 17, 
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giiish witlj tifflioacy words of Iiirky or unlucky iiiiport, whelher near uf 
distant. 8tli, Tlicy liiivc the knowledge of forms ; knowing that form is 
vacuity, they ciiii assume all forms ; and knowing that vacuity is form, they 
can annihilate material bodies. 9th, They possess the knowledge of all 
the Law. lOth, 7'hey possess the science of confemjilalion.’*' 

Amongst the ten great disciples of Sakya Muni, the sixth, named Moa 
kian liaUf acquired the greatest amount of sujicrnatural power. The rest 
shone by the exact observation of the precepts, or the mode in which they 
jireached tlie doctrine, or expounded spiritual things. f 

Supernatural power is called ritldi khoubilgan by tbe Mongols. Saiiang 
•Setsen reports several instances of its possession. — R. 

(7) The Heaven Tcou nhon , — This word, usually transcribed Tenn 
Aii'AM, or more correctly Teou non iho^ rciircsents the Sanskrit word TitsfiUa, 
and signifies the abode of Joy. It is one of the paradisaical inansii)ns raised 
above the material world, and termed in Sanskrit bhuvana. Tnshita is 
the fourth of these mansions comprised in the world of dcaires^ nceordliig 
to the most general classification, and the third of the Kama vachara tlic 
Ihiddhists of Nepaul. As Mr. Hodgson, in his Sketch of ihiddhiam, gives a 
more ample account of these xniinHions, 1 substitute it for the remainder of 
M. Remusat’s note. It is instructive as showing the intimate connection 
between Rrahmanism and Uuddliisin, as well as giving a general idea of 
I3uddhist cosmogony. 

** >VItli rc.spcct to the mansions fISbnvanasJ of ilie universe, it is rehilc*il 
that the highest is culled Aff7iist/ia llhuvana ; and this is the abode of A'oi 
lluDoiiA. And below it, according to some accounts, tljcrc arc ten, and 
according to others, thirteen llhuvanas^ named J*ram6ditnf Vimald^ Prabhd^ 
kari^ Archishmatl, Sudarjayd^ Abhhnukhi.f Duranyanid^ Acbnia. Sndhumali ^ 
Dharma-meyhd, Sumant 2irub!n't, ^irdpamd^ Jnydnavali, These Ihirtcen 
Jlhttvanas swe tin* work of A^dt Utidd?ia ; l!iey are the llodhihahra^llfm- 
vanas ; and whoever is a faithful follower of Buddha, will be translated to 
one of these mansions after fleath. 

Below the thirteen JlotihiHatwa Jlhnvanas, are eighteen Bhnvnnas, called 
crdlijctiv.ely, Hujjya Vachara. These are subject to Brahma', and are 
named individually, Jirambd Kdyikd, JirnhmdpdrdhHd, Brahma prnahddyd^ 
Mnhd Ilrahmandy Paratabhu, Apramnndbhd^ Abhnsward, Pa.'ifa-itubbd, 
Siihha^KiBhnd^ Aitabhrakd^ Punya-jirasavd, Vrihat-p/iuldl Aranyi-Safird^ 
Aitrihd^ Apaydf Sndrishd, Sudamand, am] Sumnkhd. Pious worshippers of 
Brahma shall go to one of these eighteen Bhuvanas after death. 

* Iloit yaii quoleil in the San Isan/^ fa uni, Book WXV'ITL p. v. 

t f 'd/i V wing i, ibid, B. XLl. p, 12 v. 
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And below the eighteen mnnsions of nrahmbp are six others, subject to* 
Vishnu', called collectively Kania-Vachara, and separately as follows: Cha~ 
tur~'\lahn-raja^Kayika^ TrayaHtrinna^ Tnahita^ Yamd, Kirmdnavatif Para* 
nirmUfUVdisavartu And wbovcvcr worships Visliiiu with pure heart shall go 
to one of these. And below the six bhuvanan of Vishnu, are the three Bhu- 
vanas of ]Mattadf/va, culled generally Arupya Vachard, and particularly 
as follows : Abhdgd*KUya~yaiiidpagd^ Vijnyd-yaindpagd^ Aktnchaya*yai* 
ndpagd ; and these are the heavens designed for jiioiis Siva Mdrgis. Below 
the mansions enumerated, are Indra Bhuvann^ Yama Uhuvana, Surya Bhn* 
vana, and Chandra Bhnrnna ; together, with the mansions of the fixed stars, 
of the planets, and various others, which occupy the space down to Ihe Agni 
Bhnvana, also called Ayni-kdr^d, And below Agni-kund is Vayu-kimd , 
and below Vayu-kvnd is Prilhvt^ or tin; Karth ; and on the Earth, u re the 
seven dwipait, Jambn~divtpn, ike, and seven f:dgaraH or Seas, and eight Par* 
rafati or luouiiluiiis, Snntf'ra parva/etf &c. And below Pritlivi is Jala-kund, 
f>r the world of waters ; and the earth is on the waters as a hout. And 
hidow JalU'kuiid are seven IMtulas, as Dharani, &c. ; six of them arc the 
abodes of the Daifya-s ; and the seventh is Narakat consisting of eight sepa- 
rate abodes ; and these eight compose the hell of sinners ; and fioui the 
eighteen Dhnvanas of Brahma, down to the eight ehanibcrs of 
is the w'oik of M anju'sri. Manjusri is by the Hauddhas eslrcmed the great 
architect, who constructs the mansions of the world by A'dx BunniiA's 
ciinimaTu), as Pudma-Paui by bis command creates all animate things.’' 
Truiisactioiis Roy. As. Soc. Vol. 11. pp. 23.'1, 2.11. — J. W, L. 

(8) Mi in phuu a< 7, is the Chinese truiiscri])tion of Muitreya Bodhisattwa. 
Ml Ic is the abbreviated and very corrupt pronuuciuliun of Maitrcya, a 
*San5ciil word, signifying, according to the Chinese, the Son of goodnciistf or 
of inndtrness. Tins personage, who is to succeed .Sukya Muni in the chn- 
racter of trrrostria! liuddha, was under the name of Ayi lo^ a disciiile of 
the latter. Others nsaei't that he w'us born in heaven at Mje epoch of Sakyu's 
cuteting the religious career, that is to say, at the period when the duration 
of human life was 100 years. Siiiee then he has remained in the character 
of Rodiiisattwa in Ihtfihiia^ and will continue there till the time' of his 
advent in that of niiddha. This advent, according to a jircdiction delivereiL 
by Sakya to his disciples in the tow'n of Shr ire'/, will take place at u very 
remote j>criod when the duration of human life shall extend to cighty-four 
tliousand years; that is to say, ufter the lapse of fiic thousand six hundred 
and seventy millions of years. The name of the town in which he shall 
be born, that of Hie prince bis father, and that of the i>i'iiicess his mother, 
* J<t)ninf’sti I). J\'. p. 32, 
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are also announced by Sukya. Ills futlior will be uamod Sieovfan ma ; liiH 
mother Fan ma youe. The latter w'ill be the most lovely jierson in the world, 
with lipH like the flower nbara and breath redolent of sandal wood. Muitreya, 
like Sukya, will be born from his mother’s right side. Then the goils, 
inhabitants of Tusliita, will break forth into singing,* &e. Maitreyu will 
live eighty-four thousand years, and the law whieli he shall establish will 
have the same duration after his pari nirvana, — R. 

(9) Eiyht ioines ; — about 80 English feet, 

(10) Eight cubits ; about 10 or 12 feet. 

(11) It. still cjL'ists , — Fa biun here speaks as one who had seen tbi.s 
colossal statue. We shall in the following Chapter sec to what era he rcfi'i's 
its erection. — R. 


CIlAPTEll VII. 


'I ‘lie liivcr Sin tiieon. 

Thoy followed this motuitain chain in a south-westerly ilircclion 
for fifteen days- The road is extremely ditTieult ami faligiiiii'r, 
abouiidin;; in obstacles and dangerous steeps. In tliose. hills are to 
be seen mural jirecipiees.of rock eight tlionsund feet in height. 
On approaching them the sight becomes confused ; and should 
the foot of the traveller slip in passing those places, nothing in 
the worhl could save him.* 

At tlie foot of these hills is a river named the Sin 
The ancients have pcrfortited the rocks to open a passage, and 
liave cut ladders of seven hundred steps. When you have jmssed 
these ladders you cross tlu' river hy (a bridge of) stispeiidetl 
rojies. The banks of the stream arc about four score }nices 
apart. Neitlicr Chang khian nor fCan yny^ under the dynasty of 


' './ffn / (niitf LS. LW \ III, p, 3. 
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the Ilan, ever reached this point in their travels, of which an 
account is given by the Interpreters* of the Cabinet of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The ecclesiastics asked Fa hian if one might know when the 
Law of Foe began to spread in the East ? Ilian replied to them ; 
“ I learnt from the people of that country, and they all assured 
me, that according to the most ancient traditions, it was after the 
erection of the statue of Mi le Phou sa that the S/ia men 
of India passed this river, carrying w'itli them the sacred books 
and the collecliun of tlic Precepts.’' The statue was erected 
three liiiiidred years after the Ni Aonan of Foe, which by calcula- 
tion of the years, corresponds witli the time of Phinff of 

the family of Cheon. We msiy, therefore, affirm that the Great 
Doctrine began to be jiropagatcd and exLeiided at the time of the 
erection of this statue. Without the assistance of this great 
master J\Ji who could have continued the labours of SAy kia 
and reduced his hiws to practice ? Who Iiad been able to dilfuse 
the knowledge of the Three Precinhs Ones,® and make it penetrate 
even to the inhabitants of the world's extremity, teaching them 
to know with certainty the origin of the mysterious revolution ? 
This is no result of human endeavour. Nor was such the dream 
of Miay /// of the dyiiastj- of the Han. 


NOTES. 

(1) Nothing could save him. — This description of the escarpments in the 
lofty chain of the Ilimolaya perfectly corresponds with the accounts of 
modern Iruvellers, who corroborate this recital of the difficulties wliicii render 
the passage equally painful and perilous ; the peaked rocks, the steps cut in 
their precipitous sides, the chains extended across volleys, and the suspen- 
sion bridges. — R. 

(2) The river Sin iheou. — ^This word signifies, according to Chinese 
interpretation, the River qf Testimony {or which servee for proqf). Ac- 
cording to Duddhist rosniography. it issues from the south of the Lake A 
neou tha, passes through the mouth of the golden elephant, turns once (some 
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Bay seTen times) round iltc lake, and thence proceeds to discharge itself into 
the seu of the south-west.* 

We learn from this cosmogrn|iliy, that four rivers, starting from the same 
point, flow in opposite directions : 1st, the Heng kia or //ewo, (Ganges) the 
iiiinie of which signifies in SuiiKcrit, come from the celestial mausiou^ lic- 
ciiiisc it lakes its source, in an elevated region. It issues fiom the eastern 
side of the hike A neou fha, so named from a Suii.scrit word {anniratfaia) 
signifying ej'ewyy/ frmn tumult. This lake is situated to tlie east of the Moun- 
tain of Pci fumes, and nortli of the great Snowy Uangc ; it is eight liundi td 
ii in circiiniferenre, ami its hunks arc adorned with gold, silver, ulas.s, ervis- 
lal, copper, iron, tS:c. 'J'iie (hinges is.sues from the inoiilli of an o\ of siUer, 
and cireuiiiserihing the lake once, di.’^cluirges iis^elf inio the sea of the south- 
e ist. 2d, 'J’lii: (henu^ (Sind) of which we now' speak. 3d, The Fa lltsun 

( Vorh^ 0.e//v or lln* Saiiserit name of which sigiiiflcs tin- /;///•/? sfi-rum, 

it issi'i s on the w’e.st siile of the lake A nenu tha. from tht; montli of a horse 
of gla.'i.s, ur of sapjiliire, i neireh*.s the lake iiiiee, and diseliargi-s itsi U it»to 111 *’ 
sr.’i of tliu iioi‘h-v,isl.. llh, The si to, from a Sansciit word, {xitr: } which 
.‘igiii/iCri cold ; A i>siies *'ii tlie iioilherii pari of the lake, from the throat ot 
a lion of Pho Ii kia (yphnilka , roek cry.>tal) encircles the lake unre, and 
throws it.oL-lf into the seu of llie noil !i- east. *'+ Pallas, !! foliowiii/ ih-* Moniro- 
(ian el^snlOg^:lphy, Frittmljiu tooli, iiauu-.s these riv,rs, the (itiurja, .kV/i/c/w, 
lUtkfc.htjit ( Wtik.-liou, Oxiis,) and Aipara. H. Piergnmnii,§ rpiotin;^’ the sanii. 
work, mimes ihcvn the Gfntgn, Sidtla, Il’H'kho and iSa/Arhi, or fih'nfn. 
Father llorare names them after the Tihtlans, miMaa-\\r,is^ 
PaKfrkk-.r, and — It. 

Tiif lake urou tint, or Anawadutti, is the Rntranlirnda of the lliudi;^, 
and ^lapam datai of the Mandchu- Chinese maps made uiider ivuuy hi and 
Kliian tonug •*' * . M. I'h* Burriouf .'■uggests aiiotiicr explnnaliou of tJie 

word A nv-m tha. In Pali the lake is nanicd Aunvatatta, which can he no 
other than tlic Sanscrit v»ord Anava Inpta, that i», "not brightened, or 
warmed (hy the snitbcams) an ex|danation lliat accords well with the 
opinion ciitcrtaiiicil of lake lisivanhruda.— Ivl. 

(3) Chnvfj khiun woA Kan yng . — Chaug khian, a Chinese general who 
lived ill the reign of Wou li of the Jlan dynastyt conducted in the year A, D. 
122, the lirst memorable expeditiuii of his nation into Central Asia, lie w'us 


♦ f'/iioig A hau king, quoted in the .Sun /sung /« son, Book XVIII. p. 21. v. 
t Ihni. 

4 .'^a in tu hinge n, X’oh 11. p 37. 

^ Ao»i(if/isc/if! Slviife.i iiiiiii , \'ol. III. p. 193, 

II Atphiih. 'J'ibet. p. I bn. 
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Rent as ambassailor to the Vue tit but was dctaiiied by the Ilioung non anti 
kept a prisoner for ten ycai'.s by those people. During his residence among 
them, he obtained an extensive knowledge of the countries lying to the west 
of China. Having effected his escape, he travelled many days westward as far 
as Ta wan (Parghana). Thcncc he passed on to Khang kiu (Sogdiuiia), and 
the countries of the Yuc ti and the Dahse. To avoid on his return the obsta- 
cles that had before detained him, he passed by the mountains through tlic. 
country of the K/iiang (Tibet) ; but even thus he did not escape a second 
capture hy the Hioung non : a circuinstance, by the way, wbitdi shows that 
even then Tibet was exposed to the incursions of tlie northf'.rn tribes. 
Escaping again, he succeeded in reaching China, after an abspiicc of 13 
years, with no more than two out of the hundred follower*-- with nJioin he 
fr'id out. The Cfmntrics visited hy him in person were Ta wan, the roiintty 
of the great Viic ti, lliut of the Ta liia (Dahic) and Khang Kiu^ or Si^gdiaiia. 
But besides tliesc he bad collected information of five or six otliri great 
Flutes situated in their ncighhonrhood, of which he thus reported to the eni 
peror on his return. “ When in the country of the Ta hia," he obserw-y^ *• / 
remarked the hainhaos of Khioung and the fabrics of Shu^ I asked whence 
these objects had been procured. The Ta liia replied, our merchants trade 
with the country of Shin ton (Sind) Shin ton is to the soulli-cast uj' ■’,i- 
7V/. A/Vr, distant several thousand ti. 'The manners and dress of the inliahi- 
lariLy rcscinlilc those of the 7Vc hia ; but their counlry is low, hot and humid. 
The peojiii! make W':ir inoniitcd iijion elephants. Tlicir country exlcinl.s to 
ilic .era. A«*coriliiig to iny calcuhitioii the country of the Ta hia is tuilvc 
liiitiditffi a to the south-west of China : and since Shin fou is several thou. 
^anll U ro the soul li -cast of the Ta hint and many articles from Shn :jie 
ftMiiid there this country should not be very far dist.int from Shtt, On this 
account I wished to }r.iss by the country of the Kftinnff : but in seeking to 
avoid the dangers wbicli threatened me amongst thns,- f>c.op1c, 1 proceeded 
sonicwliat too far to the north, aiul was captured liy the Hioiuig nun. li 
would however be easy to issue by the country of <SAM,ai\d you would not be 
exposed to the attacks of brigands.’' 

The enijieror h:ning learnt that (hese pcojilc formed powerful iialioiis, 
and highly cstcciiiiMl tiic mci'cliandise of ('hiiia, sanclioncd l)ie projecL oH 
Ciiiing khiaii, and disjiatc.hed several envoys in dinereiit directions from 
Sliii. These found the roads closed to the north hy the 7V and the 7\o . 
and lo the south S'o?u and the Kouen v.ing ; tribes abandoned to a jn-cdrjtory 
life. Many of the Chinese emissaries were killed, so that the projeolcd 
intercourse never took place. A few however, succeeded in rcacliiiig the 
kingdom of Thian^ 1200 li *>' the west, to widch the incrcliaiidisc fruiii Sim 

j: 2 
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vfiK conveyed. It was thus in seeking to estiiblish an intercourse with the 
DaliK that the Chinese obtained their knowledge of the kingdom of Thian. 

Chang khian was afterwards advanced to an important office ; but having 
failed in an expedition against the Hioung nou (B. C. 12ri) he incurred the 
penalty of dcathi commuted by special grace, to the entire loss of rank. He 
did not omit, however, to publish much useful information regarding the 
countries and people west of China, ns such possessed great interest for his 
countrymen, who affected supremacy over Central Asia.’** I have thought it 
rijE^ht to enter upon these details because they refer to the eiirlic.st discovery of 
India by the Chinese. No mention whatever is made of this country, previous 
to this era, in any Cliioese work with which wc are acquainted. The other 
general, A’an yng, was sent in the year 07 A. D. as far as the borders of ihe 
Western, that is, the Caspian sea, with iiistructiuns to subject the Roman 
Empire. The information he derived from Tiao efti, (Tadjiks) and the An 
fju, regarding tliu vast extent of this sea, and the time it would recpiire to 
cross it, (three months with a fair wind, two years with an unfavourable one) 
induced him to abandon the expedition and return. “f 

It is evident from the foregoing that Fa hiun had no exact idea of the 
distance or the dircciion traversed by either of these generals.— U. 

(4) The Interpreters.— 1 have introduced a slight correction in this 
passage. Kieou yi, is the uainc of a kind of interpreters attucdied to the Tian 
shun Aot/e, or bureau for the affairs of the foreign nations recently siihjectbd 
to the Han dynasty { It is to the reports of these employes that inucli 
of the geographic and etliio graphic iuf.^rmatioii of foreign countries is 
due. — R- 

1 think that M. Abel Remusat is mistaken in his correction of this pas- 
sage, which should be translated, The two banks of the river are at least 
80 pares asunder ; there are nine stations (where you puss it ) It is related 
that neither Chang hhian^ nor Kan yng^ rcuchrd this point.” — Kl. 

(fi) Phlny ii^ang of the dynasty of Cheou. — line we have a fact of the 
utmost importance in the hii^tory of BudJliisui, determining the epoch when 
this religion spread bejond the Indus, into the eastern countries of Asia, 
into Tai'tary, and as fur us China. It has been usual to fix the date of 
its introduction into the last mentioned country in the year (il A. D. and 
to ascribe it to an event to be noticed in a subsequent note. But this 
was, in fact, merely the date of its officittl adoption ; for it was then that the 

* Life of Chang KhUin in the History of the Hun, Thsian han s/ioii, B. LXl. 

p. I . 

t thiii, l5.TAXXVni.p.G. 

I iw, B. X\\. p. 7. v. 
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worship of lludilha was, accordiui' to aulheiilii; historians, adiuilteJ to the 
caiiitul and professed with public solemnities. But there are isolated facts 
of which the memorials are incidentally preserved, which attest that Bud- 
dliism had nevertheless penetrated into various provinces at an earlier 
period, and had established itself unostentatiously, without exciting observa- 
tion. It is even probable that ibis religion was preuebed in very early 
times, and that the destruction of the books under Shi houanff ii, of the 
Tiisin dynasty, was the cause of its decadence and it is related that in the 
tweuty-ninlh or thirtieth year of the reign of that prince, a Samaneaii 
from the west, tiunied She ii fantj^ canic to Ilian yang, (a town near Si an 
fou, in Shensi) with eighteen other ecclesiastics, bringing the sacred books 
in Sanscrit. They presented themselves at court ; but the emperor, shocked 
at their extraordinary customs, put them into prison. On that, Li fang 
and his companions began to recite the Mahd prajna pdramitd; a brilliant 
light filled the entire prison, and imiuediatcly after, a genius of the colour 
of gold, and sixteen feet in height, armed with a club, broke open the gates 
and liberated the prisoners. The Emperor was alarmed, and repeutiDg liis 
trealnient of ihein, dismissed ibeni with great honor. t 

Towards the year 122 B. C. the campaign of the general FIou khm pinif 
against the JJiunug nc/c/, brought the Chinese to a country named IJioon 
thoftj situated beyond the niouutaiiis ef Yarkand. The king of that coun- 
try oflered sucriliee to a golden .‘statue of a man. This statue was eiiptiuvd 
and conveyed to the Emperor in 121 B. C.j: Y'an sse kou observes that it 
was made ol gold to rcj)rcsent the prince of the celestial genii, and that it 
is the model ot the statues of Foe now in use. The Emperor deeming it 
sacred, dejiositeJ it ill the palace oj' eweet sjtrintfs. It was more than one 
(ui'^e high. No sacrilie.ca were olTered to it, perfumes only were burnt 
ill its lioiior.§ Tt is thus adds lie, that the worship of Foe began to be 
introduced. Chang khirin, on liis return from his eiulinssy to Ta hia, re- 
counting what he had learnt of neighbouring nations, sjieaks of Shin tan, or 
India, and the worsbiji of Feon ihoH.\\ Under 'Ai ti (2 years B. C.) n savant 
nanuulTlisin king, reeeived from an envoy of the Vac uanicd / isnngkhcouf 
certain Buddhist works. China at this time, to adopt the expression of the. 
historian of the ^Vcl, understood this doctrine, hut believed it nol.^ This 
is all that 1 cun find regarding the iiilroduetioii of Buddhism into China 

* M ew hiau ihoutt^ hlmo, B. p. 3. 

t Foe fa kin than-* plan, quoted in the Sluii i tian, 15. I.I\. p. 5. 

t 'Thsiiin him shon, l.ilo of M'lWi It. 

ft Ml'/ .shon, notice ut ilie Seels ul kia and f.iin fsen. 

II lOi.l. 

«,! Shin I N.iii, B. \1\. p. 7. 

K O 
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jiri<ir to llie yciir (il A. I)., wliiHi in llii; epoch usually accepted for that 
eTciil. We shall pivsciiUy Icani further details of the part enacted by the 
Kmperiir Ming ti in connection with this subject. 

As to the history of this religion, which the Chinese found in their 
earliest expeditions estalili%>hed in the north of Tibet and in liuclmria, Fu 
Ilian is llic iiutlior who has preserved for us (be most precise uud inter- 
esting traiiition. Acconliiig to him, the 13udd]iist8 of the Indus asserted 
that ihcir religion had bi'Cii spread bc 3 'niid that river by the labours of the 
Sair.aricans of India, at the time of the erection of the colossal statue of 
Maiireya Boilliisattwa, and that this event took place three hundred 
years after the nirvana of Sukya, in the reign of I* kitty of tlic 

dynasty of Clieou. Now Piling wang began to reign in the jear 770 B. C. 
and died in 720. This fact, cn passant, would establi.-h the death of Sakya, 
according to our author, 300 years before tlic erection of the statue, i. e- 
in the year 10*20 B. C. or a little, later. Now, without entering upon 
file discussion of the various dates assigned by the Buddhists to tills event, 
so imyiortsnt tn them, 1 may observe that the calculation rnost generally 
adopted by the Chinese places the hinh of Sakya in the year 1027, or 
1020 B. C. and his death in 930.* 1’he date adopted hy other Ciiinese 
authors wtdl informeil in Buddhist traditions, f differs yet more from, tlic 
chroi.ology of V.x hian, since it phiee.s the birth of Siikya, in the ninth year 
of Chonang Wang, (CHS B. (.\), which brings down his death to 609, more 
than u century subsequent to 'he date assigned to the ereetioii of the statue. 
We may hero remark on the expressions in the text, that they show that in 
the opinion of Fa hian, INTaitreya was not a mere mythological personage 
resliieted to Tualiita, but tliat his influenee was eflectn.il on earlli in promot- 
ing the objri-ts of Sakya’s mission nnd in propagating his iloc.trine tti 
the ends of the world. ''I lijs jKis.-age mii.st he. coinpaied vi illi the olhcr 
tradiliou?, v* ii:h fix the ud\ . ii1 of n per uiiagc* of llir «uili r (d' Itoilhi'^.iit wa.s 
tliicc cenluru'.-^ aftor .Sukya- as a kind of r. (Viniicr, or eoiitiiiiiCM' (•(' IJllddhi^^ 
predication, nnd a compiler of the ^llCI'cd hiu.ks, and whiidi sfduk of him ns 
eiiL-nge^l in this woi . in the western part of India. 'J'lu* colossal statue of 
the Bodhisatlwa will be spoken of in the account of rilyuiia hy iliouun 
Ills mg. — 11. 

(G ) T/tc knotvledye of thp Throe Precious Ones ; — that is to sny, of the 
Tri ralna^ or Buddha^ Dharma and fSanya. 1 have elsewhere collected 
many illustrations of this triad amongst the Buddhists \'i to these 1 will now 

♦ Mfhinges Asititiq iies^ Vol. 1. pp. 115 — 1 17, 

t vN/iiu i turn, B. I^LX. pp. I — 3. 

4 lludgsoii, Hhvlch of Hiuidliisin, 
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ailtl I lie ffilluwinf; eurimi.s pjissnge frum :i Muhainnmdan Author ; — '* When 
the Tibetans make oath, they invoke the Kantlja {\\Kon tn/e/#/io^ 

itoum^) tliat Ls to say, the triple God ; Kantlja meaning God, and 90 um^ three. 
They assert however that there is but one God, and the otlier two are his 
prophet and his w*ord, and that the combination of these three in the oulli 
refers to but one God. There is moreover a great resemblance between the 
Lamas of Tibet and the monks of Christian nations, Ss.c,^'* Buddhist tra- 
vellers, when they would assert of a people or a prince that they practise 
the Saiiianean religion, sim])ly remark that they are deeply attached to the 
three precious ones. The dogma of the three precious ones is with them the 
foundation of the doctrine; a point which once admitted, involves all others 
with it. Not to believe in the three precious ones is an unpardonable 
sin. It would be dillirult to understand these ])nssnges in the strict sense in 
which the words Duddhay the Laic, and the Cleryy^ are generally accepted. 
It is evident tliat a Supreme Triad is spoken of, wdmse intelligence is manifest 
by speech and .spjiarale personality. Without entering here upon a iii'^taphysical 
or theological discussion, w'hicU has found place elsewhere, I shall repeat an 
anecdote with which a Chinese book printed in Japan furnishes me. In the 
fifleentb year of the reign of a prince of ^in ra, (Sin lo in Corea) named Fa 
tiiuij xrong^ the king, promoter of the Law, 52S A. D. the religion of I'oe be- 
gun to s])read in this country. Formerly in the reign of No khi wang^ a Sainu- 
iieati named Me hou tscu arrived from Kao li, (Corea proper) at the town of 
I chen na. He excavated a grot for his dwelling. The Emperor of China, 
of the iiyiuisty of the Liang, sent a present to the prince of Sin ra, consist- 
ing of all manner of iicrfumcs ; but of these neither the prince nor his sub- 
jicts recognised the use or even the names. /Juu tscu instructed them. 
“Tln^sc substances, said he, arc designed to be burnt ; the exquisite odour 
which they emit extends to the saucliticd spirits-, and amongst those design 
iiatcd saiictilied spirits, there are none aliove tin* three precious oaes ; tlic first 
is called hoe tho ; the second 'Fha wo ; the third Sivng kia. If you make your 
iii\ ocalious in buruing these perfumes, Di\iiie liitilligence will not fail to 
respond. At that muincnt the daughter of the king fell sick. They ^lirectcd 
Hun tseu to hum the perfumes and repeat the formuisc. The princess was 
foi tliwit.li rc.storcd. The king was delighted, and muiuticently rewarded the 

!Suinaiiciin.*'t 

T will add, as the opportunity olfers, that the images, the books, and 
the worship of Foo were introduced into Corea in the second year of the 
king Sino stxeou lin (J7-) ; that ihu art of w-riting was introduced iuto Fe 

• M Uznt .1. It. A. S. Vol. Vll. p. 2‘J‘>. 

f ./wp'ior.ti i'.uci/cliip. i». 1). 10. 
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tsi (anollicr |)art of Coreii) in the tircnly- ninth 3 'car of the reign of Simt 
A‘un ivang and that, u foreign cecleMiiistic, tianied Ma la nan konpi, 

eatne from Tsiii (China) to the same country in the tenth year of king Kioon 
jrAroff, (3H4) ; tlie king went out before him, led him to hia palace and 
showed liLin the greatest honor. It w'as then that Buddhism was established 
in Pe tsi. The foHow'ing year they hegaii a temple to Foe upon Mount 
Hail, and ten persons there ciiihrueed the monastic life. 

1 say nothing of the cstablishnient of Buddhism in Japan. Titsingh, in his 
Annah of the Da'iris, and M. Klaproth in the annotations he has added to 
that work, will no doubt give every necessary elueidutiou. — U. 

(7) Tlte dream of Ming ti,—Ming of the llaii dynasty, had a dream ; 
he beheld a man of the colour of gold, and of lofty stature, and having his 
head surroiitulcd by a linniiioiis halo, soaring above his palace. He consulted 
his courtiers on the subject of his dream. They replied, ** In the western 
countries there w'as a spirit named Foe.** The Km}icrur therefore ajtpointed 
a high oiticcr named Thsa’i gn, and a selinlar named Thuing king^ to jn'**- 
cecd with sundry others to lliiidostaii, and gather infonnation toiK liing the 
doctrine of Foe ; to draw, paint or depict the Fe’jxt ihun Ucmples and idol^) 
and to collect the jirccepts. Thsai yii applied to the Sainaiieans, and ro- 
turiied with two of them, Ma long mid Chon fa Ian to /.o gang. It 
was then that the Central Kiiigdoiii began (u possess !:famaiieaiis und to 
observe the gen ullc.\ ions. A prince of Chou, named Ytig was ihc. lirst u» 
embrace the new riligioii. Vug also procured the book of Foe in forty-two 
cliujiters, and the images of JSiikya. Ming li caused jiaiiitings of religious 
subjects to be made, and placed llieiii in tho * Tower of I’ariiy.* Tiie suered 
book was deposited in a stone building near tiic tower of hun ami us in 
returning to Lo gaay^ Thsai am iiad plai-ed this book on a white horse, :i 
muiiaslery was e.msrineted, calud the ‘ Ten.jf/i: of the White Ma 

teiig and Fa laii ]>.• ed their in this inonaMery. — K. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Kiiigiloin of Ou chaiig.— ]*riiit of the foul of Foe. 

Oil passing this river you are in Ihe kingilom ol' Ott chang.^ 
The kingdom of Ou chany forms the extreme iiurllierii portion **f 
India. lIiTi* tlioy actually speak llie laiignngu of euutrul India. * 
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(^cntral India is denominated the Kingdom of the Middle. The 
«lresscs of the people and their manner of living are also similar 
to those of the Kingdom of the Middle. The law of Foe is 
held ill the highest reverence. At all the places where the 
ecclesiastics halted were Seng hia Ian. There are about five 
hiiiulrcd Sengkia lan^ all devoted to the study of the leee tranala^ 
tion^ If any stranger, or Pi kieov^ arrive, they receive him with 
eagerness and entertain him three days. After these three days 
they warn him to seek for another hospitium. 

When tradition tells of the travels of Foe in the north of 
India, it is of this kingdom that it speaks. Foe here left the 
inijiressioii of his foot. The dimensions of tliis impres^sion var}’^ ac- 
cording to the thoughts of those who contemplate it.® It remains 
to this day. The stone ujion which his clothes were dried in 
the sun/ and the place where the wicked dragons wore converted, 
ecjually remain. The stone is one toisc in height, two toises 
scpnire, and flat on one side. 

Three ccclc^iasticTS, Iloei king, Tao ching, and IIoci tha, set 
out in advance to the kingdom of Is a kiel where is the shadow 
of Foe.® Fa liian and the others tarried a time in this kingdom ; 
and uhen the term of their sojourn had elapsed, they descended 
towards the south, into llie kingdom of N// ho A;.*® 


NOTES. 

(I) The khtydom of Oh chhang, — This name a garden ; in San- 

srrit J-dgnna : the rounlry wiih so nair.cd because llic park of a king of the 
v'hecl (Chakrararti raja) was formerly there. Fu hiim is the first Chinese 
by wlioni it is F]Kik(Mi of : according to his ortliography, the iiiinic is Ou 
ehang ; Soung yun writes it Ou chhang, nnd Iliouun tVisang On vhang na. 
Tlie lust iiicutioiicd traveller preserves two otJuT spellings, Ou nan chhang 
and On chha. That whiL-U he lias liiinst!li' ndopird is the most exact trnii&- 
criplion the Cliiiiose admits of, Oudxuiiu, the tvh or dj almost always being 
substituted fur the soft dcritul in the trttnscrij>tiou of liidion words. 

The coutitry of Udyana is very celebrated in niiddUist annals ; but it is 
not froui Iravellers of this creed ulonc that tlie ChiupBe derive their kauW" 
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JeiJge of it. They had jiolilioul intercourse and relations with the ]»rinces of 
Udyana especially in 502, 518, 521, and fi42, A. D. Tlie liistoricul exist- 
ciii^e of this country in A. D. 401 or 402, when visited liy Fa htan, cannot 
be doubted, ns also in the year A. D. Gi2, when its king addressed a letter 
to the Emperor of China. If wc rely upon legends, it must have been 
known by the name of Udyana in the time of Sukya Muni ; but w'c arc not 
yet in a position to enable us to adopt, or even to discuss such traditions. 

Ma tuuan lin places this kingdom to the cast of Kandahar, and there 
locates the Brahmans, whom he designates /Ac Jirst anionff iha tribes of bar- 
bariatis. This country could not be far removed from Altoek or Ptshawur ; 
but the name is no longer found among the geograjihiiMl dcnoiniinitinns 
of that neighbourhood ; nor is there any resembling it among the sinciL'iil 
names of places in iiortlicrn and western India, extracted from the I’nranas 
by AA’ilford, or among those extracted by W'anl from the Mdrkauilf‘ya 
Purdna. This remark may be extended to the rest of our itinerary ; loo 
many revolutions have overturned the institutions of India to admit of our 
tracing the names of places of more than fourteen ctMitiiries agti upon 
modern maps. The Hindus have no idea of the criiieal labours, by means 
of which, in Cliiiia as well as iu Europe, coneurreiil evidence is hroughr 
together us the groundwork of ancient ge(»giMphy ; and amongst learned 
Eurojie'ins, whom the study of Sanscrit has jdaced in a pojitioii to supply 
sm-h mnteiials, but a very small niimhcr have been attracted to re?!e:in-hes .“o 
dry, thorny, ami distasteful. The geography uf the 1hir:iiKis by h is 

nut been Miflieieiitly follo\vi:d U]i ; it woultL neverlhelL-ss be niosl iiileri-st iiig 
to extend the iiivesiigations and eorrecL the errors of that laliifrious hut too 
sy>tcmuti/ing writer. The perusal of those ancient eoinpo.^itioiis the Riinia- 
\aiia, Mahabliarata, and other poems, such us the Meyha thita, nmlcrtaken 
for the express purposr^ of dcspoi.iir' lliein of tlu-ir geographical iiiforiuatiuii, 
would be a genuine service to lean..!ig. Wc justJy admire in these works tin ii 
graceful pictures and I <<'gant desr:iptive ; but these beauties, however admira- 
ble, arc the objects of ex«:lii'^ive inti rest 011 I 3 ’ to .superficial iiiidcrstundirigH. A 
few fugitive notes adapted to chronological purpu.ses, or to elucidate tlie an- 
cient (Jcograjihy of India, wouhl liavc infiiiilely more value in the estiinatiou 
of (he learned. There are some Inippy attempts in this w ay of lute years ; but 
these do not grajiplc with the entire subject. Ilincc the determ iiiaiion of 
the places spoken of by Fa hiaii has been a laborious work.; and would 
have bi'cn im]iracticable in the lime of ])cguignc.s. 

[Before the reader proceed to the seijuel uf M. RemuRut's highly in- 
teresting note, it may he ns well to apprise him that here begins the graml 
gcugraphicul error of the learned French commcnlators, who conduct uiir 
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pilgrim as far west as Kuiidabar, while his actual route extended no further 
tlirin the neighbourhood of Jellalubud. This error will be sufficiently appa- 
rent as we progress ; meanwhile the insertion of the following observations 
of Professor Wilson, on Ou c?iang, will not be deemed inappropriate. “ It 
is not correct to say that its name (Ou chaug) is not traceable in Sanscrit 
nutliurities ; and it is rather remarkable that we find the name in what may 
he considered rather its vernacular than its classical form. We have not 
IJdyana, but Ujjann, the Ou c?iang na of the later Chinese traveller. Ujjana 
is named in the Mahabhai’iit, in the Vaiia Purva (Vol. I. p. .'>85), as one of 
the Tirthsis, or holy places, of the north, and its mention follows close upon 
that of K.'ishinjr, from which tlicrofore its contiguity may be inferred. We 
have ihercfore the Sanscrit verifioation of its name and site, and this confirms 
its position on the n]>pcr part of the liidii^, possibly on cither bank, extend- 
ing westward tuwnids Cabul, and eastward towards Kashmir. Chinese 
authority, ul.'O, is not wanting for such a position, for Afti tiran liut as 
<]not( d hy K^■lnll^al, .states tliat it lies east of Ktau iho lo^ and in the Itinerary 
of lliouiiti tlisang, l\iaii tha to is bounded on tiie east by the Indus, lie 
places 0(1 chiiMg (iOO li to the north of Kiau iko lo. In accounts extracted 
by M. llcmusat, from Chiiicr^c Geographical compilations, Ov c/trtutj 
evident iy confoun(l(''l with Kashiiijr ; the duscrijinriii of its mountains, its 
valleys, its forests, its bitilisy, iU irrigation, its rice, its lakes tenanted by 
dragons, the Niigas of the Kiija Tarungiiii and the Kashmiri in chroniclo. 
and the ehurae i-r of its people as ingenious and gentle, but cowardly and 
crafty, as stdl peilccily a]iplicuble to Kashmir. At a later period, liow'ever, 
tir* ChiiK^-e knew K:is!nuir, hy its own naiiit'; ; Kia she ml bt, i.s it.-s uppella- 
tiiin ill the itinerary id' llitmau th'^aiig. It is easy to understand, however, 
this M'emiijg eoiifusidn. Kashmir had at various times a polltic'al boundary 
eoiisidi rabiy fxcceiling its iiutiirul limits. At ditrerciit periods, therefore, 
diiferent diniriets, such as L'jjaiia, were or were not roii-?idered to be por- 
tions of K.'ishinir.'’ — J.K. A. S. Vol. VII. p]i. llTi, llu. The idcntitication 
is here coin]dete ; name and situation both coneur in proving I lie Ou chnng 
of I'a hiaii to be tin; b'ljaiiii of liidiaii Idlcruturc ; a country situated ni the 
)iuliiK, immediately we^^ of Kaslimir. — J. W. 1,.] 

We bee by the uccouiil of Fa Uian that Buddhism was established in the 
4tli century in the eastern part of Afghanistan on the right bunk of the Indus 
in a country now known by the name of K ifristan, or the country of idola. 
tcr.s ; for this is iiiconteslibly the country of l.’dyaiia, whatever may have been 
it.s extent towards the west. We Icarii elsewhere* that the same religion 


* Pi OK i tinii, dc.9criptjun of On clumg, ]». ti. 
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flourished there in the seventh century although manifesting some symptoms 
of decline ; that of more than fourteen hundred monasteries existing there in 
former times, several had fallen into ruins ; that many of the ecclesiastics 
had removed elsewhere ; and that those who rcniaiiied had lost the orthodox 
understanding of the sacred books. These facts, preserved in books wTitten 
previous to the invasion of the Muhammadans, are consistent with the 
testimony subsequently borne by the latter, and may even serve to explain 
it. Several facts connected with the kingdoin of Udyuna, and known to the 
Chinese during the dynasties of the iiorthL-rn Wei and the Thsng, will be 
found ill the following extract from the Kou kin thou S'Aoa, Pian i //a/i, 
Chap. LXIII. pp. 1, 15. 

“ In the third year A7«^ min//, of the reign of Siuan wou it, of the dynas- 
ty of the northern Wei (502 A. D.) ambassadors from the kingdom of Ou 
chang brought tribute. 

This kingdom is to the south of Siu mi (Su mepti) ; on its north is the 
chain of the Onion Mountains ; on the south, it borders with India. Tlv; 
Brahmans are, among foreigners, looked upon as the superior enste. The 
Brahmans are versed in the .science of the heavens and in the calculation of 
lucky and unlucky days. The kings do nuthing without consulting their 
opiniuiis. 

This country contains many forests and prodiifrcs fruits. \\‘atci* is led 
for the irrigation of fields. The soil is fertile, and produces rice and w'heat 
in abundance. There are many followers of Fuc. The temples and the. 
towers are highly adorned and magnificent. Wlicn two parties have n di>- 
piite they submit themselves to the ordeal of drugs; he who is in the wrong 
experiences violent pain ; but he who is in the right suifers no inconveiiiunce. 
The punishment of death is not indicted by their Uw ; criminals w'hn 
merit this punishment are simply banished to *be S. of the mountains of 
* InitWtjence* where is the muuiitaia Tan in**, on which a tem]»le. has 
been constructed ; food is conveyed to them by the help of asses, wliich go 
and return of themselves without the uecessity of any guidance. 

*'Thc history of the monasteries reports the journey of two natives of 
Thun houang (Sha cheouj named Soung ynn t 9 e and ilotfi aeng, who 
proceeded to the western lands. This kingdom is bounded on the north by 
the Onion mountains, and ou the south by India. The climaU is temperate. 
The country is several thousand li in extent, well peopled, and rich in pro- . 
ductions. There is an isolated little hill, near a river whose waters aie 
black, and the isle of the genii. The plains are very fertile. This is the 
dwelling place of Pi lo ahi etc/, where Sa tho abandoned his body. (This 
passage is mutilated ; at all events unintelligible.) 
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** Although in former times their id aniiers were far from perfect, nererthe- 
less, following the example of the king, the people had made some advance 
in purity; they observed the fasts, lived on vegetahlfs, and honored Foe 
morning and night : they beat the drum, sounded the conch, played on 
the guitar, the flute, and other wind instruments; and it was not till half 
the day hud been so em;iloy<id i-hut *hcy engaged in the affairs of the state. 
Tiiey never punished criminals wiih death, but exposed them on a barren . 
mountain and there left .them to seek their oivu means of su^tcnancc. When 
any maticr was iiivi>lve<l in (luuht, they appealed Co drugs, aiul decided upon 
the evidence of ihcfc. 

** The soil is good and fertile ; the ifihahitants live amid t shiindarice. All 
f ile ccrcaU flourish there ; and the five priiicij).*!! friiils. as wcii as n my others, 
come to prrfVcfion. At you hear the noi^e of hells wiiich the 

air (literally, the world) on all sides. The lich’iess of the soil /rive*- inrtii ro 
Gxlraoriliiiriry flowerF, whirh siii'ceed in siiinmcr ns well as in winter. The 
priests collect ihrse as ofTcriiigs to Foe. 

“ The king heholdiTig the arrival of Soiiiip yuii, as envoy of the g’rat 
kingdom of M i i, to salute him, and having rectrived his cretle.siti iIs, asked 
Sniiiig yun, if he were a native of the cnoiiiry where the sun rises ? “ I'o 

the cast of nur country,** rephed Soniig yuii, •* there is ii vaJ:t sea, from tii« 
ht's 'in (if which lh«' sun ri.ses ; such is the will of the /«>.” i^T itha- 

giila). The king again nski'd, •• lines that cnuirry abound in holy pev- 
simagesV* Sonng yun then sjiokc of f 'Aeon k':nnf/f f/f/ti/ttrires, CAowniiy fttpu, 
i.no is(U ; pf»iiiti*d out lh^ir virtues; iti^couisrcd i>f Ihc moinitaiii l*hv.*y 
nt rl c g.itf of Milver. the hall of gold, and tlie genii and ti,e :jnii';Oi (ah'* w ho 
iiihabiL till IV : he next c.-nic to the: skilfui aKt 'ologers and the diviners, to the 
piiy>ir.iaiis and tin* ning iciaii'i ; treat iii” of all these ti.!!igs sc;*uratcl3' and in 
order. U isvn lu- had ihme, tin king cdiscrv. d — “ If it hr :l^ yov. say, rhtn 
vour's the country of Foe. and we shoiihl during the whole term of our 
lives, lioi.onr its iiihahitaiil.s. ' ' 

Sfinni' ynn and seng then issued from the t>.'Wn in search of traces 

of the do'.:t;iiie of the Jurt ini. To the vast of tlic river is the place ’where 
F'jc dried his garments. When the Jou l.i’i w.is travelling in - the kingdom 
of On *-hang, he ec'iivcrted the king of tin* flingf'ns. Ti'c latter, in his rage, 
raised a violent tempest. 'I’he kia li of Foe w.is wvt titrougli and 

through witli the rain. Wlicn the sU • :ii was i ass(*d, Foe, seated at the 'oot 
of the rock, ifiicd liis kia sha (a sp-ei.'.s of e.ipe worn by iliithlhist priests 
over the aim ildvrs) in the sun Although nnn.y years have elapsed sinco 
this happenc.l, the spots and markings :.rc as c lear as if quite recent. Vou 
see not merclv llic disttnef traces. t»at the ver» slightest iaipLCdsioris of the 
F 
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tbreadn. At the tiuie of our visiit it sceineJ as (hough (hey had scratrl.ed 

these lines. 

** At the place where Foe sat, as well as at that where his garments were 
dried, they have erected towers to serve ns a niciriorial of these events. 

** To the west of the river is a tank, in which dwelt the kiiii* of the drncons ; 
at its side is a temple contniuiDg fifty ecclesiastics. The king of the dtagfnis 
frecpiently perforiiicd niiiacics. I'he king of the I'niiiitry, to eoiK'jJiatc 
him, cast into the lank gold, and pearls, ainl prerious stoncy, whiidi t; e 
king of the dragons caused to be ejected, and cuminamleij the monks 
to gather up aL’ai/i. 7'iie clothing and ilie food of thr scrvaiits of (he fenij.^e 
are .supplied by (he liiagoii.s 7'iit‘ in ha hi tail Is call it (he tempir nf Atny uf 
the drayons^ 

*• To the north of the town, distanl 18 /i, there is a pu'/it of (he font of 
Jouln:; they have erected a stone, tower to ciiclo.se it. '|‘iie place in ihe 
rock where Ihe impression is. neems as if the nf the fool had be.cn ru tile 

in clay. Its measure is not determinate ; it is suinetimc.s large and sometimes 
small. There are at present attached to the temple !sr.veiity ccclesiMistics. 

To tb» tou'h of the (o'.ver tweiny pace^, there i.s a h)irini; issuing finni n 
rock. Foe inning i)iiiified himself, chewed liie hriinch uf n willow, an.! 
pl'anted it in th'j ground - it hun become :j grr a( titv, w hich the h>n '^arians cull 

Rhnu iv.ou. 

•■7\j lh«: north ol '.In; low;., i-, ilie temple of d h*t itt, where tlicie are nrniv 
wornhirprrr'; of Fuc- 'fin; Keoullm* •.).■)';*» ijj id oi' ohfdlsk enclosing the 
HO^U'a or relics at HuiMlii- giand anil hilii , but. tin: c»'lK for (iic nionks 
tt!>i verv eoii*‘i act.-;J. Th«;re ure sixty ijiil atuMiev jiiound liie temple. L\ei y 
v;.'Hr tiiC kn.g hoi hs a gnv.it a.-sei«biy in this ttMoplL- ; ail lut: S'lnMn*. -dns iii 
the kingdom assCOib.'r like 'soung yon uiid Jl..>i neog br.»i« i«J 

mendicants anil ad tiudr rnano- ,s, their orderly «:.>r)(i»ti't , .^sid i::eii pii> i-* 
austeritie-s ; nrid gav - ■ .» tn theni ;> male 'jirni a f:-:i.>i!i: -! *-■»; i.> mak.* a. in-’ 

offeririff' -'i-'id to -.weep the Ifrnjiie. 

** 'I’o tin; su»il.h-easL of Mv town, at th*! fiistanc.f: of d:ivs" joiiriiey is, 

the plrcc among '.he mountains where Foe ahandoned lii.sb(idy to u fainiblied 
tkgcr. It is a very ste?p mountain, witli precipices, L'.:ivcriis, Hiid peaks that 
enter the clouds. 7 he tree of happine&s, Kalpa darn, and the mushroom. 
Ling chi, grow there in great plenty. The springs in the forest, and the 
agreeable nurture of Aowers delight the eye. Souiig yun and Hoc'i .se.ng 
gave money to erect u statue in the Feuii thou in front of the niuuiituin, 
and eiigriLvcd upon the rock nn inscription in the ti rharncter. recalling tlie 
great actions of the. Wei dynasty. On this mountain is the temple of the 
pr*iM^rnfld gold, containing more Mian thre»‘ liiiiidred mouka. 
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'* To the Hoiitli uf the town royul, at the diatanccof 500 It, is the place 
where Fo^, being in the country of Afa hieou used a portion of his skin for 
paper and one of his bones for a pencil. The king A yeou, erected a tower 
in that place ; it is ten ckang high. At the place where the bone was re- 
moved, the marrow fell upon the stone, and you see the color of the grease 
and the oily spot as if it were quite recent ! 

*' Five hundred ii to the south of the royal city is the hill Shen chi, or 
of good Ihingn: there arc* sweet springs and delicious friiitSi of which 
lueiition is made iu the legend. The hills and the valleys are pleasingly 
diversified ; and the trees on the mountains preserve their green foliage 
during winter. The i ich veg^tut^ioii, the delightful tempera- u re, the spring 
in its hloniii, the liutLerflies like dutteriiig flovcrTi, produce an exquisite 
whole. In this seductive abode, so far froui his own country, Soung yuii 
was Hgirntcil hy a ihousaiid varying rlioughts, and felt liis lieait throb with 
the eniotiuns of uldeii limes. He remained there a month, seeking from the 
llnVIiiuan.s chaniis to appease him. 

** To the. .soulli-east of this moiiiiLtain is a stone house, called /Ae Princess, 
haviTig two chambers. Ten pac:ea in front of the Prince’s house there is* a 
square .vlune on which it is said the Prince was accustomed to sit. The 
kiiii*, A ypou, caused a tower to be built to consecrate the remembrance of 
i)ic fact. To the south of the tower one it is the place where the cottage of 
li.c Prince stood. 

" 111 ilesceiifiing the mniintaiii, at fifty paces to (he north-east, is the place 
whe-re ih^ Prince uiid the Princess walked round a tree without separating, 
-Old wlirrt' Mie Bi alunao^ Hugged them so that their blood ran to the ground. 
This trei* L-^i.-is still, and preserves the drops of blood with wliich it was 
waicred. There is* ii spring of water there. 

'* I'o (he west of tiit* house three li is the place where the king of Heaven, 
'Indru') c hanged himself into a lion and sat upon the road concealing Afan 
:/n».. The traces of his hair, of his tail, and hi.s- claws exist to this day ; as 
als-u rlie place where A chc‘}U tho khon, and his disciple odered food to their 
piiieiitis. In thc^c vmious places there arc lowers to preserve (lie meiuojy 
of lln-se events. 

In thi^ moiintuiiis are tlie btuls of live liuiidred ancient Arhans. They 
are placed in rows from nortVi to south, and on the .'»poi wheve Arhans 
.<ul facin? each other. At the second row there arir a great temple where 
two hundred monks reside, rind the spring of w-nter ut w-hich the Prince drank. 
To thr- north the temple is always surrounded by a great number of asses ; 
no one looas after them, and they go of themselves where they will. They go 
out at three in rhe inorniug, and at noon they eat. These aie spirits who 
F 2 
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{Tuard tJie tower, ng coinniissioiiei! by the immorlMl Wo pho. There was for- 
merly in this temple a S/ta mi. who was in the habit of throwing out 
the ashes, which by the will of the ei^ht spirits, he atiiccted to hiiiiBelf. lii- 
^ellsitli> his skin shrixcllcd up uriil his bones sejmnitctl. The immortal JVo 
phOt succeeded him in the function of cnnyiin; away the a^hes. The king 
raified a temple to If’j pAo^ in which is his iiiia'.:e covered with leaves of gold. 

Near a little dehle is a tcmjde of PAu Ainu, hiiilt by J c e/m, and contain- 
ing eighty eccleslaslics. It i- suit! that the Arliaii Yf ch:i frecjiimtly went there 
making offerings of wine, und swei-]»iiiir, and gatlierinr wood. Ordinary ii-.en- 
dieants cannot remain in thi> temple. V\e, .^amaneans oi the great ei 
dynasty, had the glory l(» come thus fur : l»ut v c returned, not daring to 
reinniij. 

•* The third year ^’ovnp phttuj. (Till') at the ninth mocni, ihe country of Ou 
cAatiff sent tribute. In tlic fiMirlh year, in the tliird n.oon. and in ibe tenth 
moon, there came (iiiother trileite from tlic ^t.imc eoiinli v. TJie same ihiiig 
took pliiee in »lie seventh iiiten-ilary nioo.'i of fhr tii>i year ('Ain Aotfei af \ \ 'v\\j 
niing li (ol8) and in the lil'ih moon of the second year dhintj kuuantf (hlM •. 

“ L'liilerllic dyiifi'-Tv of Ihe VV/rtw//, it» the si.xleeiitli \Vi\T V Aing k(tnan .11121 
ihcre. e.amc amhassa.iui''^ IVoni Oit cisang. Then' is ii(» nientioii of this iii the 
life of 7 «V ; hut \\L re:'d the. fui!owi;ig in (he notice of the Wotern 

Lands ■ *' (}u vAAu, iibo eai!'-d ()v cAohg va, and Ow rAnttg. i> in tlu: extreme 
of India (an e\i(!(?n! mistake extivinc north. ii.>^ Mill he seen further 
on.) It i.** t'n e. ti'i(>u.sand if in lenL!ih. It h'oab-i'> (oi tlo- cri>i, with the C'Uiritry 
of Plioii Im 1*0111011' 'j dista It TitMi/j. 'Jo llu’X'r-t. at fiuii hiiiidicii //, i.« f\Ai 
piH (Co|‘hciie ) iMoiiiituiiis and alferii.it. with each other 'I'hev |i,o- 

diice gold, ii'tiii, gr.-ipcs, nnd liic odorif I'Ois plant gri ktu. Itiec CxiUi to 
inaturity there attlic'eii'l of a Tin; inhidjit.oit:* are weak, fiioniiih'iit . 

and much addicted it Miperstitio: and muf'ic. They il<i nnt award cnpil.il 
punip.hmeut iu this »orni.iy ; ciio.iitaJ.- wl,o de-'CMVe this pL-naltv are ii.Liii^li- 
ed to desert mountnin.^ Wlmi any iloubt^ arise a.< to tin- 'jiiilf of the .snp- 
P'‘sed criminal, these art ‘t.ssipated by tiie adioinistr: tion of a medicinal 
drink, xvliicb distinguishes tiutli fiom falsehood. Ther<- are live towns; the 
kinj dwells in that named SAoft m>'ny pe li, o;- otherwise railed Alt^vg kiv li. 
To the north-east is the l ivulei TAn .i /r ti is ii the aneif iit e<uii!iiy of On 
cU*mg. Ill the sixLecntli y< ar ('/thiog ktiunn ‘ (>12 1 the king Thft mo in tAo 
/'O sent, fimbassadors hearing enmphur. An inijieriul rcsci ipl convey- 
ed 1.0 him the .satisfaction produced by bis coiiilucl.*' 

Wi' may observe that in pah'^iiic; tlie tiioiint.iins to the north of the Phu io 
ion itm, and proeeeding fiOO li you rencli Ihe tribe of ()u rhaiig. Tiie TAht^ 
fun yuu an Koui ihcii lepurls tl»c letter of TAn tno in tu ho hsp ^ — •* 'I'iic moat 
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honourable flcivereign, eiiUoivetl with n^oodaeas and virtue, who reigns at 
unce over the middle and the higlii ascends the iirecious chariot of heaven ^ 
dissipates all darkness, and like the Lord Indra, is able t<i subdue the king 
of the A tieou io ( Asuru). Y our slave reposes at the root of your bounties, and 
as if he hud obtained ihe living stock of Indi a, salutes your most honourable 
lirrsuii aud uflers you camplior." Tin; emperor was flattered by homage 
from so distant a land, and caused ti beuevoicut answer to be sealed with 
his seal." 

According to the ATo/ice of Wext^m Couniriet under the dynasty of the 
7'hattff, the country of Ou chuntj^ was not more than five hundred it in cif- 
«'utii(iM'enrc. It is filled with niountains and valleys, succeeding each 
Ollier, iiiid streams mid hikes coiiiieelcd at their sources, Ccieals are sown 
tlieie but st-ldoin arrive «t perfection. There are plcnt> -jf grapes, but 
l#*\v sugareanes. 'I'lie soil jirodures iron ami gold, and is suitable for the 

kin. Tin; forests are eKtrernely dense ; and flowers and fruits are abun- 
dimf. 'I'he climate is temperate, and wind and rain alternate regularly. 
Tin* irihabitmits are. timid and cunning ; they love study, :irid transgrer-s not 
the Law. Astrology is iheir liabiiuril occupation. 'Kheir clothes are of 
whitr wool, and few posse>s garments of any other kind. Their language, 
althoiij^h ililtereril , resembles tli.-ii of fw /ow, n.s do their written character. 
their eeieiiioiiie'., and their u.saue.s. They greatly lionui the law of Foe, and 
lh.:ir wtirsliip belongs to the fjrvui iranslutiuti. On tin* river Suu pho fa. 

■Iff. « fhout there were furnierl) fourteen hundred hia hm, ^monasteries) 
ni:oiy havr alre:ui\ talleii into ruin. In former times i.licre were eighteen 
ihuii.o.-itnl cerle^ii.isfies, but now their number bus gri'uily fallen off. All 
sliiilv ihe groat tronsfation and yield tbemselves up to conteinpliition. They 
deligliL ill the study uf their scnipi ui'cs, but iiiidm stand nut the occult sense 
thereof. The preeepis uic carriid out in practice, and the conduct of the 
monks i.s pure. They observe the ceiemorue.s, and the luiinuloeof incdiitatioii 
me ill use aiinnig tbeni. W'e learn from Iraditioii that there are five sects 
:iiiioiig them ; the first i*, that of /'Vi f#ii i^sileiit;e of tlie luw) tlic second, that 
of y/fiWrt ii umiivcisioii of the world) ; the Ihiril, that of Aotyiuy, oi 
Kasgapa imbibed light) the fourth that of Shove i thsi ycou , and the 
liftli, Ihul of 7Vf ehovng, or the multitude. Al least ten temples are inhabit- 
ed pell-iiicll by the berefirs. The town.s are four or five in number. The 
king lives priiicipally in Meag kic It, a town of sixteen or seventeen li in 
ciiouiiiferoiiec. The popiilarioii is very numerous. To the east of the 
town of * leiig kie li is a great Son tan po, I'x/fz/i/i, tumulus, mound of earth) 
w here a great fiiiuibcr of <iivirie wonders present themselves. When Foe 
wa» alive he installed iu this place the iuimorlal Jin jo, king of Ky li. 
y 3 
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(Tills word signifies in Chinese, debafe, dUcusxion.) To cut the limbs * * * 
(lariiria in the text.) 

[Lassen (Zur Gescbicbie der Grieehiitcben and JndosAt/fbiscben A’oiii^e, 
];sge I4i) has given us the prolmble restoration oi‘ Men kie /i, r^alled 
Meng ho ii, by Hiuan thsaiig) in the Sniiscrit word Manga fa, * fortiinare.* 
W. L.l 

•• To the north-eiist of the town of 3fen^ kie /i, some 2o0 or 2^10 /i, \ou 
reach a great mountain and arrive at the founiaiii of the dragon po lu 
which is the source of the river Son pho fu hoh i/ion. The wiirer.s diviile in 
running towards the iFOuth-west. Summer and winter the culd is gieat ; it 
s^iOws inorning and evening. In the midst of .'*iiow and rain theie i^ a Light 
of various colors wliieh shines on ull side--. 

'■ The dragon -d po io to, was horn while Kia she phtj wa^ amrin" rnen. 
Ht- hore llie name of Keng khi, and being itrnfdiindly skillcii in iioiL'ie. he 
prevented, by liis incantations, the furinatioii t,f' i ain-siornis • \ tin dr.fgmi'i. 
Ine nativc.s of the country eonlided in liirn, fiml oth re i liini the sns ei .ihh id - 
aiiee of their harvests ; they were very giatcf;:!, and i-lien^iiing toe rr'’.e:» - 
branoe of tliis honetit, set apart, caeli liou.sf^, one Ini.-licl of c»aj)i n- an 
cbiiitiiin. Some years afterwird.*, it so li.ipneiied lliaf they f i.l' d iii ihi.' 
doty. Kcng khi, wratii at this, resolved to b'cnne a v* innn.>'is dia^r m. He 
raj'Sed a tempest of wind and rain, whieh de.'^t roved iLn- lj.ii\c>ts. arui which 
when he ordained it to cease, hejanic thi.s lagonn, nnd tlio lount of ihe dra- 
gon, whence fl'iiv.s a white water th.it destroys ilie of the Shy 

kia j'tu /ai', full of cninpassioii for man, and troveinini; tin; age, was Iom- iird 
with pity for the inli ibitunls of this country, who were e\]*oseil onlj to this 
fc.ngle niisfortiiiie. He. c.iuscd a s]nril to dc'ceiid for llie conversion of tiii', 
tiir^ous dragon ; he loi>k a dianiond sceptre in liis liarid aud r^trurk the sole 
vf the mountain. Tlie king of l.'ic dra/ons a as t error -stno.*!\ .and mailt; In', 
submission. lie b'lcncd to tie doctrine of eui:, pnrilied liis heart, and 
br.io.ved the law'. J^nt lai iinmeiliately inferdii;»e'' his injuring tio.'liarv(‘st.s 
Htenceforward. The drtgini replied, *' AH those who e.at, irckon on the 
fiM ls of man ; this day 1 receive your holy i'l.^tnii'.i ion ; yet I fear that 1 run 
with difficulty secure myself against waiit. ] cntieat that every twelfth year 
cne harvest he abandoned to me.” The Jou 1a‘i had compassion upon him 
and granted it. It is thus that once m twelve yciir.s there is a disaster of 
tb^ white water. 

“ To lbs south-west of the river I'f .1 po to !o, about 30 /», there is a piiiit 
of the foot of the Jou lai upon a large stone.. The size of it varies according 
to '.he fortune or the strength of beholders. It is an imj'rcssiou of his foot 
after be had subdued the dragon. Meu of subsequent limes gathered together 
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Atones in this pincc for the erection of a temple. From far anc^iiear they go 
thither to oiler flowers iiiul perfumes. In descending towards the river about 
.'to it, there is a stone where Jou lai washed his garments ; the marks of 
his Aia s/ta, arc as distinct as if they had bern engraved. 

**To the south of the town of il/e»y kie ii, distant four li, are the 
mountain p and the valley of Hi lo. The river runs towards the west and 
turns back again to the eust. Fiowers and rare fruits are carried along by the 
strcuiii. T lie banks are stf'cp, and the hills are separated bv deep valleys; 
into which torrents preeljtittto themselves. Travellers .^crTietimes hear 
amongst them the sound of voiei s, or cries, and that of mu'l.-.ii ins-truments. 
I'he rocks ure sqnan d like a beetp as if they had been ! by ttic liand. 

They stretch out and prolong thcmsi Ives, foliuwiiig each oiLi-r in -accession. 

1 lie.'C valleys and ei:Cijr|>iiiciiL.s are the place when: Foe, iiavir-i; r..*te.ned to the * 
half of a jioem nu de the sneriiice of his jier^uij and Ids life. 

To ilie soutli of tlw’ town of Mi‘{:g Kio li, about two hundred li, is the 
iuoii.isT.cry of the Mft ha fa un, (viun, Sanscrit ; ‘he great forest.) It is tlic 
pl iec where, the Jou lai \ erforincd the labours of l^hou «.i,and was surna ned 
ilio i‘ing of/’/ //;■.' /ha fa /-’ti/t word which in fhini.si? slgnilic* ftnivefxal 
Fiying frrtin Ins enemies, and ahundiiLin.i; his 'Kingdom he urrivtil at this 
pbice. He f'.'ii ist wttii a poor iTiilon.'in who besoiiglit him for aims : lia\:iig ' 

I 'st his kiir.'d.un nd h*.s raidv. and liaviii;; nothing therefore to be^t'•uv. nt; 
dirtcritl ih:it liiiii.o'eir ^hot^!d be bound and delivered to the king of bis 
I'lieii.ies, it; order ib.ii sne price im\cii for him should slm vc for alms. 

•* On d'vceiidirnr from li.e iiiiis ill li nortii- west .if the niona Tery of Ala ha 
fa na, you c<jme in iii<- kia lau of .li'o i/m. 'This word sigidlit': in ('hiiiesep 
Itan I There a Mbiipa there two huin'.rcd feer hi.di. l.h:hiiid it on a 
large -ijnare stone, is the mark of the fo-ot uf the Jou lai. Foe having blamped 
ujion this .^‘Toiic, i.iitiif, th.e light A-oa chi .'sliine frcui a and iiluudnc the 
nionastery Mu ha/u i.a ; he rciati d llic adventures of bis own birth in favour 
4 f men und (bids. At :hi; fool i.f the sihujia there is a st'.mc coloured white 
and yellow : it always emits a greasy juice. In the times when Foe enacted 
the paitof Phtjit xa, in oiilcr that they ini.iil understand ti.c doctrine iu 
this place, he broke one of his hi»nes whcMCwith to indite the sacred books. " 

*' Sixty or seveiit) li to the west of the muiiastcry 4»f Mo t/n there is a Srhupa 
erected by the king ycou. It was tbere t.1i:i( ihc Jou lai. practising the 

actions of Phou xa, recei\i d the title of the king of Shi pi kia, ^Tliis F-m 
word signiiies in ('hinesc to give ; elsewhere Shi pi, is used for brevity.) 
11c had prayed to Foe, and it was actually in this place that he hacked his 
own body to deliver it to the sparrow' hawk instead of the pigeon. 

'* Two hundred A to the north of the place called */or the pigeon^^ you 
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come to the ^'ivulet Shan ni lo ithe, and arrive nt tlir moiiaslery .Vn .vo aha 
ii. (This word sij|;nilies in Chinese, the medicine af the eerpent,) There is 
a ethupa there more than eighty fcei high. It was in this place that Jou 
lai, nhen formerly ludra, met a crowd of starving and dise-ised people. 
The physicians could do nothing for them ; and those who died of hunger on 
the roads followed each other iu uninterrupted succession. Indra, full of 
compassion for them, changed his form into that of a huge serpent. He 
summoned the corpsi^s from the streams and the valleys ; hearing him, these 
ail joyously began to flee and to run. He cured the faini.^hed and the sick. 

** Not far, is the great sthiipa of Sou ma. This is the place where the 
Jou la’i. when Indra, out of csoiupassion for the infected, changed himself 
into the serpent Son ma. Of all those who eat of it, thci t' was not one that 
was not relieved. 

•* On the edge of the rocks north of the slreaiii Shan ni to .«Ae, there i-4 a 
sthupa. The .^ick who go there an* cured and giiaruiiteed against many mala- 
dies. The Jou /<7i, being fonnei ly the king of the peacocks, came liithe* 
with lii.s flock. L'rgfd by heat and ihii.st, they searched for water, but nu 
where found it. The king of the peacocks with one peck of hi» beak, struck 
the rock and caused water tn issue, which irumeiliately formed a lake. 
Those who drink of it arc cured of their uiliiigs. On the rock there is still 
the impress of a peacock's foot. 

•* To the south-west of -l/cwy hie li, sixty or seventy /i, to the east of lli*' 
great river, there is a sthupa uhout si.xty feet high, riii.'^ed hy the king of the 
High Army. In former times, the Jou hi'i, when on the eve of eiiteiiiig upon 
extinction, thus addressed all people: •• After my wirrorra. the king of llie 
High Army, of the kingdom of Oh chnwj m / i , shall diviilc a portion of niy 
reliques among all princes, to csta'ilisli erjnality." When the king of the 
High Army was c* rue, a consuluaioii was ludd upon iheir value. Then 
the celestials And Me.- crowd repeated the woids of the prediction, ami 
the command of the Jou lai. They divided the rt-tiipies, and each Carried 
away his .•^hare to his owi kingdom; and in honor of them they creeled 
this 9 <,hupa. On the bank of the great river there is a large stone of 
the form of an elephant. Formerly the king of the High Army placed the 
reliques on a large white elephant, and reached this place on his return. 
The elephant fell there and died ; he was changed into stone.' At this place, 
they hu\e constructed a sthupa. 

** Forty or fifty li from Me^irj kie //, across the great river, you conic to the 
sthupa hou hi fa kia, (This word signifies red in Chinese : it is the San* 
serit word Iffhilaka,) ft is more than fifty feet high, and was crcirted by the 
king Wuu yeou. Formerly the Jou lai, when Fhou sa, became king of a 
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jE^roat kin^ilom, under the title Tvcu ii, (* pUwer (if gooduesa/; In tliia 
place he pierced hid body and extracted the blood to feed five ^hu 
(SaiiKcrir, Yakttha^ demons, who according to Hindu mythology, are specially 
Attached to ihe God of lichci, and invested with the care of gardens and 
treasures). 

* To ihc north-cast of the town of \lcny kiv /i, 30 /i, you come to a stone 
Slliupa nanirti K*i puik fo, (a word signifying * unique wood r’) ; it is 40 feet 
hiL:h. Til old tone the Jou lai discoursed licrc upon the luw in bt-hulf of men 
mid Gods, and opened the wiiy to them. After h.; had departed, the crow’d. 
Hitlictcd at his dcparLure, honored Jdiii by olft ring flowers and perfumes 
without Intel niption. 

*• 'J’o I he wc.'.t of tlie 3‘oiie ^tlnioa. on passing the great river, there i.s a 
temple rontaiiiing an image of A futi lutt vhi ii tkhe fa lo Phut* sa. ('/'his 
w- rd signifies in C'hinese, * cniiteinfilatiiig him who exists of hiiiiself ;* it is a 
rtiincsc tiM'j.scrifii of llie Sanscrit JKnrda Aeaittki/eswara liod/it^aiiira , that 
i> (he BfiiJ/iis/jHira, the maater whn coatemptaieK with loi'C.) 

*• 'I'o I lie mirth -wist of the stdue of PhhU sa contempt a tiafj the Lcintj who 
ejista tf himxelf, at tin* di.-tance of l4*t or ITif) //, yon come lo the moun- 
tain Lnn phn itfU, On tlic sum mil of tnis inonntaiii is the dragon's t>ink, 
which is more than 30 li in circiinifeivucu. Thc water is pure, and forms 
a tniiisparent shift l‘>kc a clear mirror. 

To thc north-cast of .Ifc/i// kte ti. yon pass the numiitains and traverse thc 
valleys, mid risci-inl auaiii the .v»« t Tne road is perilous and steep ; the 
hills ;iie hitij, the valleys deep and oh.vcnre. ou w’alk along ropes, or on 
bridges ol iimi chaiiK, ijr upon timbers, or on bridge.^ constructed of spars 
joined togcilicr. > od scramble thus mo: e lhan lU'.'U /i. and arrive at the 
streamlet Tha l<i li. It is licn- yon find tlie ancient cqiitiil of fJu c/ianp na* 
Much gold and the perfume pvf A'i?i is brought from it. J '• thc streutn Tha 
ti tOf hcir lo u great monas'ery, there is a statue of thc beneficent 
Bodhis.'it* wii, sculptured in wood ; it is ut' the colour of gold, s]ilendid and 
miijcshc, and more than one liundre i feet high. It w:is constructed by Ihc 
Arlimi, .Mo thian ft kin. He completed it iJ'ti r he had hiiusetf tliricc beheld 
his iiinnelloiis lun'leetioiis. Siurc !lie erection of this statue the law has 
spread considerably to the cast. To thc east of this point, traversing thc 
hilN and thc valleys, iisci'iiding the •Vf'n for/, crossing flying hriilges, logs uf 
iiiiibe.r, preci]iiecs, and marshes, and prorec'ding in all bbO //, you come tu 
the country of Po Ion lo (limit of northern India.) — R. 

Po ton to is no donbi ilie (3iiiiesc (ranscriplion of BoLor ; an identitica- 
ticiii hnppil\ confirmed by (*apt. A. ('umilnglmtii, who writes (J. A. S Vol. 
Jivii. i-r-yr. v.v •• i liaM* also uccii fortunate enough tu discover another 
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point of iniiL-li iiilricst .iiid iiiipurtaiirc in the eoinparativo p;rc»tjrrapliy of the 
tfouiitrii's lu ihe imrlhwaril of Ka.<hiiiir ; whieli ih the ideiitiliration of the 
ancinit rountry of Uolor, with the prci^tiit Balti or Little Tihei. The 
fiolor iiiouiitaiiis have oecupii'd uii uiieerluin position in our m-ipH for a con- 
siderable period, which 1 am now able to define wilii pieeiaion. They aie 
ill fact that chain of iiiouiitaiiis called Muztak, which forms the northern 
boundary of the district of Balti. .Anioru^st the Thirds who speak the Shina 
lan^uasrci namely, in llusoru, Oil^it, (Hiilas, Uaiel, Kolili, and Balas, all 
lyin^ along the Indus, Balti is kiiotvn only by the name of Paloia* What 
renders tiiis ideiitification more striking and complete is the mention by 
Hiuun tlisarig in A. O. that the kingdom of Po Ion /a, ** produced 
iniicli gold a production for which Balti or J’alolu is still celphratcMl, and 
which jirciduccK much of its revenue.*'— J. \V. L. 

(2) Centrai India . — Apparently Madhya desa, or the middle rf-gion. Jl 
is remarkable that according to Ka hian, they made use of tlir very langiiiive 
of Mid-India, in Oudyaiia. The original t-xjire.ssiuri i.s sin^'ular, ** 'J’hcv 
employ altogether the language of Central India."-* R. 

1 think it should be ti aii^latetl, ffiPit lingutf fnditP Meditv, or “ thus 

far c.\tcnds the language of ^lid-lndia." — KL 

(.'!) 7'he Centi'ul Kinydom ■ iii the text Vhnuny konv. i** prci-isely 

the exjirfs.sioii u.<«t.'d to designate China; im4l care is reqniretl in reading 
Buddhist iiunadvcH, to avoid confouiidiii:r pHss.-'ge.s referring to (ihina, 
w itii those intended to apply tu ]\Iathurn, .Vlag idlia, aiol fiiher kinedoin.s ot 
central ludia. This mi^it’ike cannot of'Cur in tlie wc»rk of I'a hian, l^h^* 
alwayr. speaks of ids native land us that of the liun, Tlisin, Nc. d)ii,ihiie^. 
— See notes on Chap. WI. 

) Lphh ii'aH.'iitiliou . — See notes U» Cl»ap. II. 

(Jtf I*i khieoti, i .'idiivsc transcript of the Sanscrit word hhihahH ineinli. 
rant, as Pi khieon ti is its feminine form fdtik.shuni . This ti-rin i.^ 
honorahle, as applied to thnse who heg their sidiMslence from motives 
of devotion and humiliU . Those wlio have devoto*! tin insidve.^ to this 
kind ^jf life, have to prac.ti'-c twelve kinds of ob>crvam:es, named /ht'on 
iho, from a .Saiiscrit word which signliii's to shako ono's-se/f hccaunc these 
(ibst'rvance.h help to clean away ihi: dust ,aiid the foulness of vice. Tiie 
riiciidicaiit should .shun all caiise.s of disturbance ; eschew vain orriainMits ; 
destroy ill the heart the germs of cupidity ; avoid pride, and in purifying 
his life, search for supreme reason, rectitude, and truth. The twelve 
observances which are recommended to them with this view, have refereiicr 
to the four actions or manners of being, named H^ei yi f gravity t or that 
^x>hich shoxild be done gt'uvelgj, namely, to walk, to staud, to sit, aud to lie 
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ilovrn. Till*. followiiiE; is rxtrnrlt'H from a book specially treating upon the 
twelve observances, and entitled Shi eul t/ieou tho king.* 

Isi . — The iiieiidicaiit nhould dwell in a place which is a Ian jo, (aranyaka,) 
that is to t*ay a tranqvil place, a place of repose. This is the means of 
avoiding distnrbanre of spirit, of escaping the dust of desire, of destroying 
for ever all the imuscs cif revolt, and of obtainini; supreme reason, &c. 

2nd . — It is re(|uif*’it.e that hr always beg his subsistence (in Puli, pindapdti- 
ka^ ill order to cxtiiignUh rii]iidity. The mendirunt shouM accept no man's 
iiiviLniioii. He slioulil b*ig the n^Mirirhinent nerrssary for the support of his 
mulerial body and the ncronipli-uineiiC of his moral duties. He ought to 
rr4r(>i<iii/i! n(j dirl'rrrnre in I hr food obtained, whetlicr it he good or had ; nor 
t'» Iffl ros»'iil ijiriil if it lir irfusr-i him, but always tociiltivutr fh:, cfiuunimity 
III a perf«;rf <4pM'it. 

.’i#'#/. — III b^s^i^ing he shnnlil tak»: In', rank (in Piili, Vdihapanlarij without 
being utiia<‘ted by auvoury meats ; wi-hoiit disd^iin fur any one, ami wiihout 
srleetion b<‘twixt rich and ; with palituice <«hiin1d he take his rank. 

\th. - Tin- i!sriidi<r.'iiit who ncrunirs hinisrlf w it.li good works should fl. is 
reflect • “ If. ia imicli to obtain one ini*ul ; it is too much to make an early 
repast (break fust) and a s^xoiid t after midday.', It 1 do not rrTrtmch one of 
th**sr, 1 shiiil lose I tie merit of half a day, and my spirit will not be enlirfly 
deM.it«‘d to reason lie therefon* avoids niultijdioity of meals, and adopts 
the custom of making hut one fcka pdmkn). 

j/A,---Tiu' fV,od which the niendicarit obtains ^hall he divided iiitfi thr<7e 
por* o;, ' I 'jrtion sli.ili iir given toanv person whom lie shall see suffer- 

ing (rorn }. i igcr ; tin: sfc.uid he shall convey to a desrrr and cpi'et spot, and 
Mic.rc piai-e it. hene itli a stone, for thi* binUand the beasts. If the meiidi- 
r »nt. fall in Aii!i no j.cr-«»n in want, he must not on that amount bim'^clf 
*-.it li! rhi* food ii>‘ has received, .jut two-rhvrds only. By this means his 
Oil Jy wiil ue iigi.ter and hetrer di-^posed, his digesiion quicker and less 
!.iboi iciis. lb- cc.n tlieii wiihniit iiicoiivemence aj'ply himself to gofid works. 
V\ heu oin: i!ti avidity, the bowrJs and the belly enlarge, ami the respira- 

tioii is impeded ; nothing is more injurious to the progress of reason. .This 
fil'tii observance is called tn Sanscrit khalupaswaddhaktinka. 

fi/A. — The juice of fruits, honey and other things of the same kind, ought 
never to be taken by the mendicant after midday. If be drink nf these his 
heart abandons itself to desire, and becomes disgusted with the practice of 
virtue. 

Tth . — The mendicant ought not to desire ornaments; let him seek no 
sumptuous dresses, hut take the tattered raiments that others have rejected, 

* Sac /'ll 11. XLIV. p> iO. 
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wash and clean them and make of them patched ganiieiita only for protec- 
tion from cold, and to cover his nakedness. New and handsome vestures give 
rise to the desire of rebirth ; they disturb the reasoning, and they may more- 
over attract robbers. 

TVfli'cAieariA'a, or only three drosses. These words import that the 
mendicant should content liiinNcif with the kia nha, of nine, of seven, nr 
of five pieces. Tic has few dosiros and is easily satisfied, lie desires neither 
to have too much nor too little raiment. He eqii illy csf'liews men dressed 
in white, who have mmirrous dnsses, and those here*tics who, fr^'m a spirit 
of mortification, go entirely nuked, in defiance of all modesty ; eat h extreme 
is contrary to reason. The three vestments hold the proper medium. Mi»rr- 
over, the word kia alia signifit'S of tlirers r ilnunt, because of the pieces 
whirh form the vestment of the first, Kceoiid and third order. 

9/A. — Sttidsdnika^ or the threllhiff awitl iomhs, obtains for the inendieant 
just ideas of the three things which form the prime gate of the law of Foe , 
instabHitj/, or the brief duration of bodies which, composed of five elt'incots, 
return to their originals and are destroyed ; which fippresscs (tie 

body from the moineut of birth till tliat of death : and raruiti/, .<^iijce 
body is borrow’cd, formed by the reunion of the four elements, and siilijer.i; 
to dcslruction. This i.s in fact the. ubserv'itiun made upon this siiliject. hy 
Sakya Miini himself, who opened l>y it the roud to snpretue \vis<h»m. By 
dwelling among tunihs the meiitUcunl beholds the eNhihirioii t.f dcaih and ■»!' 
funerals. The stench and the coi ruptioii, the impurities ufevery dcM-ri|ition, 
the funeral pyris, the birdi of jirey, awaken in him the thought of iii:>C;i. 
bility, and hasten his progress in goodot's.s. 

ll)/A. — VrikjifAaMu/ika, or i»eing seated under n tree. The inendic.nnt who 
hath not attained wi.*sdom amid tn. Tombs, fcbfiuhi g^i and meditate benenth a 
tree ; there let. him sc' k for wihdf'^rii, as did niicdha. who acnrcplbhed under 
a tree, the priacip.d -‘Vtuts of his life; wdio was thc-re born, w'ho there eoiii- 
jileted the doctrine, ther* turned the wheel of tlir law, ami finally theie 
attained his parinirrdna. This an effect of destiny. We le.arn hesides 
that other lluddhas simihii ly placed theinstd ves ; and the tree is so con- 
nected with these Hupreiiie operations thac the word hoiihi, ecjirilly means 
the tree and the doctrine. 

Wth. — To sit oil the ground, d^hyavakdhhikG^ is an additioniil adt'antnge 
for the mendicant. Seated beneaih a tree so as to be half covered by its shade, 
he enjoys the cool air. It is true that he is exposed to rain and moisture, 
that the droppings of birds soil him, and tliiit lie is exposed to the bite of 
venomous beasts ; but he also iibatidons himself to meditation ; seated on the 
earth. Ids spirit is recreate ; the moon, in shining on him, seems ti* illnmiiie his 
spirit \ and he thus giiitis the. pnwei of more eusily enlisriiig the cxlatic state . 
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12M. — Naishadhika; to be seated, not recumbent. The Bitting posture is 
that best becoming a mendicant ; his digestion and his respiration are more 
easy, and he thus more readily attains wisdom. Vices invade those who 
abandon themselves to idleness, and surprise them at disadvantage. Walk- 
ing and standing set the heart in motion, and the mind is at rest. The 
mendicant should take his rest seated, and should not allow his loins to 
touch the ground.” 

It Bjipears to me that the foregoing extract from a work consecrated to 
the habits of Duddhist inendicuiiLa, would supply the reader with more cor- 
rect ideas of tlic sect than the repetition of what travellers have said upon 
the subject. The observances inculcated in the 8th paragraph may be 
noted as directly opposed to the manners of the digambaras^ or g^innoso- 
phiAts. — H. 

(6) The dimfiwtiofut of this vary . — The text says, HomHimefi 

ioug, Komciim»v ahort i this dfipendh upon the thong hia of men. This passa^o 
might be supposed corrupted, if the same fsociful idea were not cxpressi'd 
in yet more precise terms by other Huddhist pilgrims who saw the ssm'; 
object in Udyaiia. — R. 

(7) IVie stone where his clothes were dried , — This event is detailed 
more fully by Sonny ynii.^R. 

(8) JVa kie , — Tbin is tlie Chinese transcription of Nagara (a town), as wc 
are enabled to aflirrn with certainty from the more correct orthography of 
the same name by liiuaii tlisang ; namely, Na ko to ho. Lassen (Zur Ges- 
chivhie^ Xlc. pj). l^U, 147) icleiilities this with the Nd^apa of Ptolemy, and 
cslablisheb its ])o.silioii very satisfactorily in the immediate neighbourhood of 
JelUllabad. See notes to Chap. XI II. — J. W. L. 

The shadow of Foe . — Regarding this prodigy, one of tiic most absurd 
mentioned in lluddhUt legends, see notes of Chap. XI II. — R. 

(10) Fa Ilian in proceeding to the south, traversed the country of Udyana 
for a distance which lie has omitted to record, but which, to judge from the 
seejuel, must have been very considerable. It must not be forgotten that he 
remained to the west of the Sind, in countries usually comprehended* in 
Persia, but which then formed part of India, aod which are, in fact, interme- 
diate betwixt both, and distinct from each by the character of their popula- 
tion as well as their geographical position. It was there that he found a 
petty state, Su ho to, otherwise wholly unknown. — R. 

SScc next Chapter, note 1. — J. W. L. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


'riiu Sm ho to. 


Equally flourishing is the law of Foe in the kingdom of Su 
ho to.' In former times. Shy," the celestial emperor, put the Phou 
sa’ to the test. He changed himself into a hawk and a dove.* 
[The Phou sa] tore his flesh to redeem the dove. After Foe hiul 
aiTomplished the law, he passed by this place with his dis- 
ciples, and said to them ** Behold the place where formerly 1 
tore my flesh to redeem the dove !” The pco]>lc of the country 
learnt in this way of that adventure, and erected on the sjiot a 
tower enriched with ornaments of gold and of silver. 


NOTES. 

(1) ne kingdom of 8u ho io . — ^Thc form of tins name would seem to 
establish its Indian origin; but it is elsewhere wholly unknown. All that is 
known of the country so called is that it lies to the south of IJdyana, and 
live days’ journey to the west of the Gaudhara of Fa hian. Tlu* fabulous 
adventure here recorded may enable us to recover its Snn<!crit name ; hut 
there can be no doubt ilial the latter has long disappeared iu the coiintry 
itself under Persian and Muhammadan influence. — K. 

In tho Savai, Sevad, Sicatf of the Ayiii Akbari, and of ' our modern 
maps we have the restoration of Su ho fo, the volley of the Svahtus of 
the ancients, the Suvaatu of the Hindus, and the Sou pho fa sou iou of 
Hiouan ihaang's itinerary. The boundaries of this kingdom at the time 
of Fa hiaii’s transit cannot now be determined. Wilson (J. R. A. S. 
Vol. Y. p. IIG) remarks that in the time of Baber the kingdom of Swc'it or 
Suvat extended on both side.** of the Indus. — J. W. L. 

(2) Shgt the celestial emperor . — Indra is thus designated in Chinese 
Buddhistical works when his name, In tho /o, is not itself transcribed.* He 


* Han fsanff fa sou, Book XL VI. p. II. 
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18 also rallod Ti the Lord of the Gods, and Shy it houan in, (apparent- 
ly S/tfifamnnyUf) which aignifics in Sanscrit the powet^l king of the Gods.* 
We have seen that according to the order of Buddhist divinities, Indraisthe 
Lord of the Trayahtrintha^ or the abode of the thirty-three Gods, the second 
in ascending of the Bhuvauas in the world of desire. In Tibetan he is de- 
sigriiited AVang-po^ Lord, and has many other denominations which are 
merely epithets. In Mongolian he is called Khormusda^ and this name, cou- 
])led with the circumstance of the thirty-three Gods of whom he is chief, 
WAR with Mr. Schmidt, the occasion of a curious comparison with Hormuzd 
and the thirty. two Anishaspands. It is difficult to object to this analogy, 
and yet more, so to cx]ilnin it, seeing that tlie Mongolian nomenclature is its 
only ground, not a trace of such analogy being found among the Hindus, 
who more than any other people of Asia were likely to influence, or to be 
iiillucnci'd by, the Persians. — R. 

(.i) P/iou sa ; — Bodhisattwu. What is here said of Ssikyu Miini, refers to 
n previous existence, in which he had attained the rank of Bodhisaltwa only. 
Personages of (his order arc distinguished during life by their extreme good- 
ness, by universal benevolence, and by a self-abandon men t which impels 
tlicin to sacrifice themselves for the. benefit of all other creatures, as in the 
present instance. — R. 

(1) //c transformed himseff into a hawk and a done. — ^This double 

trarisforiuation is by no meuns inconsistent with Buddliistical notions. The 
(>ods and the saints could assume several forms at once, or could create 
several simultaneous a]i]icaranccs of them ; and this is what the Chinese 
expression signilics. — U, 

The legend here alliulpd to, as well as those of the starving tiger, of the 
breaking of his hone for ii pen and the shedding of liis blood for ink, ^cc., 
belongs to an anterior existence of Sakya, ** immeasurably distant ages ago,'’ 
anil may be found in the ig«» {Wdsangs b/tiii), an elegant edition 

•St 

of which in Tibetan mid German was published nt St. Pelerburgh in 1843, 
by ]M. 1. J. .Sclimiill. In that work, however, the double transformation 
mentioned in the text is not alluded to : but Vi^wakanna personafes the 
clove and Indra the hawk. Professor Wilsonf seems to think that the 
legend is derived from Brahrasuiical sources ; and states that it is told at 
some length in the Vann Pat'va of the Mahdbharala of king Usinara, whose 
charity was similarly tested by Indra, on which occaLdon the dove was per- 
sonated hy Agni, the God of fire. The spirit of the legend appears to me, 
however, to be tborougbly Buddhist.— J. W. L. 

* fn soit. B. \\\J1J. p. 4. 

t Jnnrmti lloyai .i.s. .Sir. \ ol. V. p. IKi* 
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CHAPTER X. 


The kingdom of Khian tho wei. 

They descended from Su ho to towards the east ; they were five 
days on the road, and arrived at the kingdom of Khian tho wei,^ 
Here reigned Fa i* the son of A yu? In the times when Foe was 
Fuou he gave his eyes in alms in this country. Here in like 
manner, they liave erected a great tower with ornaments of gold 
and silver. Amongst the inhabitants of this kingdom many are 
devoted to the study of the /ess translations 

NOTES. 

(1) The kingdom of Khian tho wei,— We are tempted to take this as the 
name of the province of Goftdhdva, recently introduced in our maps.* But 
the opinion of a Chinese author who visited these countries subsequently to 
Fa hian, and who has endeavoured to rectify the errors of his predecessors in 
transcribing Geographical names, would lead us to consider this as a corrup- 
tion of the well known name Khian tho to. Now this latter is evidently the 
Gandari of Strabo ;t the Gandhdra of the Pur&nas.J the Kandahar of Mus- 
sulman Geographers, and has finally attached itself to a celebrated town. 
The remote western position of this town musi: not be held as an exception 
to an incontestible synonyme. Many witnesses, amongst whom we must 
place the Chinese Geograpers of the dynasty of the TAonp, testify that 
before the Muhammadan invasion the Gandbaras formed a powerful and 
eztenrfve state to the west of the Indus. We possess in the Chinese collec- 
tions, a detailed description of this state, two centuries posterior to the Foe 
koue ki. Many most important Buddhist traditions had currency at this 
period among the Gandharas and neighbouring small states'; some of them 
refer to the acts of Foe, in the time when he was Bodhieattwa^ that is, as 
has been observed before, at one of the periods of his history which my tho « 
logy places antecedent to his real life.— R.. 

• Pottinirer’B Travel's in Beluchistan. t I-ib. W. 

* Ward, Vol. I. p. 11. 
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This itlentificiition of Kian tho wei^ with the Gandhdra of the Hindus is 
no doubt correct ; but Su ho to, be the country watered) by the Punjkora 
or Suwut river, Fa hian’s easterly route must have taken him in an oppo- 
site direction from Kandahar, The position of the GandhdT€M^ is by no 
means difficult of determination. In the Vdyu Purdka, the Sindhu is stat- 
ed to flow through the JJarafJaa, Katmiras, GandhdraSf VavanaSp ^e. 
(Wilford, As. Res. Vol. VI II. p. 331). ** The Gandariiis of Strabo, says 

Wilson {Hist, of Kashmir), which funiLshes an approximation to the Gandarii 
of Herodotus, is placed nearer even to the Indus than the modern city of 
Catidahar ; he observes it is watered by the Choaspes which falls into the 
Cophenes : he has also a Gandaris, which lie places betw'een the H ydraoHs 
(Ravi) and the llydaspis (Ueyah), and consequently towards the eastern 
part of the Punjab. Ptolemy only notices the first position, bringing it 
rather more to the west, unless us Salinasius conjoctiires, his Suastus be 
the Cophenes of Strabo, and niakiiiir the Indus the eastern boundary of the 
Gaadari : Inter Suastum et Indiun sunt Gandari a definition which 
corresponds with our ]iilgriiii’s position very well. 

For further infonnaliun on this Fuiiject the reader may consult Wilson, 
Ariana Antitjua^ and the admirable dissertation of Lassen Kur Geschichte 
der Griech, und Jndoskyth. Koniyc^ p. 143. — J. W. L. 

(2) Fa L — This appears to he a significant name ; meaning extension qf 
the law. It may be a translation of the Sanscrit name Dharma vardhana^ 
which was borne by several Indiun jiriiices. According to this tradition, the 
S"ii of the king uf Magadlia, rci>;ncd in the country of Gaudlidra. This his- 
torical point might be settled by the examination of Sanscrit wm'ks, which, 
judging from extracts cj noted by Wilson,* miglii furnish other proofs of some 
coiincxiun betwixt Magadba and Gaudliara at an early period of Indian 
history. — R. 

Wilson has observed that the name JJ/mnna Vurddhana no where occurs 
jii the cutiilogiies of Indian princes. — J. W. L. 

(3) A ytA . — Tliis king is more frequently designated Wou yu. His San- 
'jf.rit iiauit. is mure aceutalcly trniiscrilied A shon kia (A^oka, sorrowless.) 
11c wits the great-grandson uf king Piny cha. or Piupo so lo (Biinbdsura,) 
uf \^hom uloi'c Avill be said hereafter, and flourished a century subsequent to 
^lic inrvsinsi of Sakya Muni. In Mongolian he is culled Khasoloung ouffeif't 
a word of the same sign! fi cation, which howt‘v«*r Mr. Schmidt has failed to 
^ccagiiisc. Af the foundation of nearly all the religious edifices in ancient 
tiidiu is attributed to this .•iovercigii, and refent d to the 116 year after the 

'' ^luiirn , prrIai'C, p. ll- 

; .it'i (A i.- u. p. 16 . 

o 
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nirv&na, the 9th year of the Regeney Koung 833 B, C.« we have here a 
synchronism of the utmost importance ; and as it is grounded upon an epoch 
in the reign of Asoka, to which frequent reference will be made in the course 
uf this narrative, we shall have occasion to recur more than once to the 
history of this monarSh. We may particularly notice what Hiouan Thsaiig 
says of him in his description of Magadha. — R. 

The mention of the son of Asoka, as having reigned in this kingdom is a 
circumstance of great importance to Indian history. The Raja Taringini 
(Book I. si. 1. p.) mentions an Asoka as king of Kashmir ; but in no part 
of the slight account there given of him do we discern any circumstance 
calculated to identify him with the Asoka of Magadha, save that of his con- 
version to Buddhism. He is described as the great-grandson of Sakunir 
son of the paternal uncle of Sachinara ; no notice is taken of either CAen- 
dragupta or Bimbdsdra. Yet the impression on our pilgrim’s mind is 
evidently that the Asoka whose son formerly ruled in this kingdom, was the 
famous patron of Buddhism in Magadha. Had it been otherwhe he would 
scarcely have introduced an allusion so irrelevant and uninteresting as this 
would then be. Professor Wilson (HUiory of Kashmir, As. Res. Vol. XV. 
p. 20) seems inclined to treat the Asoka of Kalhana, as an ideal personage. 
It will be observed that Fa hian speaks of the son of Asoka only (named 
Jaloka in the Raja Taringini) as having reigned in Kian tho and not 
Asoka himself. That the latter had great power and influence in Gandhdra, 
we have good evidence in his fifth Edict as translated by James Prinsep, in 
which he appoints ministers of religion to that country. (J. A. S. Vol. Vll. 
p. 252.) Without being able to solve the difficulties of the case, historical 
aud critical, I incline to think that our Chinese authorities can hardly be 
wrong on such a point. Asoka himaelf, according to the Mahavansa, reigned 
in Ujjain previous to his accession to the throne of Magadha. — J. W. L. 

(4) In the time when Foe was Phou sa , — that is, in one of those states of 
existence which we recognise as anterior to his historical existence, in which 
Sakya Muni had already iittained the highest point of moral and intellectual 
perfection, and acquired the rank of Bodbisattwa. This portion of the 
legend being but little known, and forming as it were the tn/rodtic/or^ 
eeene of the life of Buddha, I proceed to give an extract from a sermon 
preached by S&kya Muni, in the kingdom of Kapila, in the chapel of the 
Sakya family, under a tree of the species nyagrodha (Jicua reiigiosa), at 
which were present, twelve hundred and fifty great mendicants all of the rank 
of Arhans, five hundred female mendicants, an infinite number of Updsiha 
aud Updsiki (faithful of either sex) of brahmans ; the four kings uf Heaven, 

* iPti kaa hu'o to fen nen gakf ohu-hu isoti, 13. I. p. 17 v. 
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the king of Trayaatrinsha (Inilra), Yama, the goda of Tushita, the god 
Nimalothi, the god Pho lo nl ml, Brahma, and the goda alao of Aganiah- 
ta, with the princea of the Nagaa, of the Aauraa, of the Kia lieou lo, of the 
Chin tho lo, of the Ma hieou ley &c. ; and, the king Pe taing, the king 
^ou non, the king Wou youan, the king Kau lou taing, and nine hundred 
thouaand grandeea and magiatratea of the kingdom of Ka)iila, who were 
all aaaembled to do honor to S4kya, in his recently recogniaed rank of Bud- 
dha. Maha mou kian /ian, one of the favorite diaedplea of Sakya, waa he 
who elicited the account of the antecedent fortunea of tlie latter delivered the 
following diacourae, of which T limit myself to the transcription of the moat 
prominent circumatancea only.** ** My real life has extended over innu- 
merable Kalpatt, 1 waa at first but an ordinary man, searching for the 
doctrine of Buddha. My soul received a material form in passing by the 
five ways. When one body was destroyed, I obtained another. The num- 
ber of my births and deatiis can only be compared with the number of 
plants and trees in the entire universe. The bodies 1 have poaaeaaed cannot 
be reckoned. Tlnit period of time which comprises the beginning and the 
end of heaven and earth, is called a Kalpa : and I cannot myself relate the 
renewals and the destructions of heaven and earth that 1 have witnessed. 
The causes of painful emotions are earthly paasiona. I was a long time 
floating on, and as it were immersed in the ocean of desires ; but 1 strove 
to truce these to their source : such was the object of my efforts, and thus 
1 succeeded. Anciently, in the time of the Buddha Ting kouang light of 
the vase/’ Dipaiikara) there was a holy king named Tcug nhing (f* abundance 
of lamps") who reigned in the country of Thi ho 'ice'/. His subjects were 
favoured with great longevity, and lived in the exercise of piety and justice. 
Their laud was fertile, and they enjoyed profound peace. It was then that 
the prince Teng kouang was born ; a prince endowed with peerless facul- 
ties. The holy king, who love'd him, perceiving the approach of old age, 
would have resigned to him the kingdom ; but the prince yielded in favor of 
his younger brother, embraced a religious life, founded the Samanean doc- 
trine, and became Buddha. He traversed the whole world at the head of a 
band of numberless disciples. When he returned to the kingdom of Till ho 
*wei, to convert his family and the grandees of the country, the latter were 
alarmed at the multitude of his followers, and were about to oppose his 
progress by a great army. The Buddha, hy means of the six supernatural 
faculties he enjoyed, penetrated their design, raised a strong and lofty 
wall, and then a second, and rendered these walls transparent as glass, so 
that six hundred and twenty tliousaiid bhikshus, all equal to Buddhas, 

* rroiii thc.S'ircii h\ng pen kei /ctng, quoted in -S/tJ/i i lian, Book LXWII. p. B. 
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were seen through them. The king saw his error ; the Buddha was adored, 
and preparations were made for a mighty festival for his reception. For the 
8|)ace of 40 it the roads were made smoothp and watered with perfumed 
water; and tents and pavilions 'were erected, all adorned with gold and 
silver and precious stones. The king advanced to meet the Buddha, and 
the latter commanded the bhikshus to acknowledge the honors he received. 
Whilst this was enacting, there was a young Pan cki scholar (Br:ihniuchari} 
named * Spotless light from his youth upward he hud given indications of 
sujierior intelligence. 11 is soul was already opened to the most rare know- 
ledge. Retired amongst forests and mountains, he led a pure life, given up 
to contemplation, studying the scriptures ; and there was nothing that he did 
not thoroughly understand. He had converted many, and among the rest, a 
Brahmachari named Pou tsi tho^ who served in a great temple, where through- 
out the year he performed ceremonies and sacrifice. TJie band of his dis- 
ciples, amounting to eighty thousand, brought him at the end of the year, 
gold of the Dakshin, silver, precious stones, chariots, horses, slice]), rich 
dresses, stuffs, elegant shoes, canopies enriched with ]ieurls, staves of 
brass (for the use of the iiieiidicauls) and ewers. TJie most able and 
the most intelligent are entitled to all these treasures. Seven days bud 
not elapsed ere the young Bodhisattwa entered this company. He jireachcd 
seven days and seven nights, liis audience was enraptured, and mure than 
all their chief, who wished to present the Bodldsatlvva wdlh a \irtuous girl ; 
but the Bodhisattwa would accept uothiiig but an umbrella, a stall', a ewer, 
some shoes, and a thousand jiieces of money. He restuied ail the rest 
to the master, who desired, at any rate, to share it with liim ; but the Bodhi- 
sattwa still refused ; and when on parting from his disciples, distributed to 
each a |iiece of money. Proceeding on his journey he came to a land tbe 
inhabitants of '•^iiU'h seemed joyously nicking preparatiuns on all sides 
for festivals. He enquired the cause of these festivals, and was inform- 
ed that Ting kouang was corning to receive the homage of the people. The 
young Bodhisattwa leapt for joy on learning the advent of the Buddha, and 
asked what homage they were to pay him ? ** Nothing Ijitt offerings of 

flowers, they replied; perfumes, woollen stufls, and flogs.” He hastened to 
the town ; but the king had forbidden the sale of flowers for seven days to 
reserve enough for the ceremonies I The Bodhisattwa foU deeply mortified 
at this disappointment ; but the Buddhn jienetraled the intentions of the 
youtig man. A girl happened to pass with a ];itcher full of flower^ : th" 
Buddha illiinriiiud it with a r:iy of light ; the pitcher became transparenr n,, 
Hnd 'he iludhisattw:!, having bonght the liowers, went iw.iy 

dghCc'U. 
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" The Buddha arrived v an immense multitude necompanyinf; him and 
forminff around him many thousnnd times a hundred rows. The Bodbisat. 
twa strove to approach and scatter his flowers, but was unable. The Buddha, 
perceiving his efforts caused a great number of men of clay to arise from the 
earth and assist him in penetrating the throng. The Bodhisattwa then 
threw forward five flowers, which remained suspended in the air and formed a 
canopy seventy /t in circumference. Two other flowers fixed themselves on 
the shoulders of the Buddha, as if they had there taken root. Tlie delighted 
JiodlitsattwB spread his hair upon the ground iind entreated the holy person- 
age to tread upon it. After sundry compliments and fresh solicitations, the 
Buddha complied. There then issued from his smiling lips two rays of light 
of different hues, W'hich separating at the distance of seven feet, thrice encir- 
cled his person ; one of these then illumined the three thousand millions 
of worlds witlioiit omitting one, uud returned to the vertex (of the saint) ; the 
otlier penetrated to the eighteen infernal regions and for a moment suB)>cnd- 
ed the tortures of the damned. The disciples asked the Buddha, to explain 
the reason of that smile. ‘‘You see this young mon, he replied; the 
Honorable of tbc Age announces to you, that the purity he has striven to 
attain during an infinite number of kalpns, iu subjecting his heart, sur- 
mounting late, and expelling his passions, hath obtained for him, from the 
present time, that supreme void which results from the accumulation of vir- 
tues, and which shall accomplish his desires.’* Then turning to the young man, 

‘ In a hundred kulpas, continued the Buddha, thou shalt become Buddha ; 
thou shalt be culled S/iy kia wen^ (the pious, the humane). The name of tbc ' 
kalpa in wliich thou shult appear shall be Phu iho^ (wuse) ; the world shall be 
called Sha fan. Thy father shall be Pe thy mother Ma ye, thy wile 

JCieou i, thy sou Z.o. Thy cfiinpauion ahull be Anan, thy right hand disciple 
Ske It foe, they left Maha mon kian (tan. Thou shult instriic;t the men of the 
five great worlds ; thou shalt save the ten parts, in all resj»cctH like myself.'* 
Thereupon Bodhisattwa the Piovitj whom this announcement overwhelmed 
with joy, lost the faculty of thought and fell into an extasy ; while his body 
at. the same moment was raised in the air and continued suspended at the 
height of fifty -six feet from the earth. He then came down and prostrated 
himself at the foot of the Buddha, lie thenceforth became a Snmuiiean, and 
when the Buddha preached the law, Bodhisattwa the Pious assisced. When 
Ting koung attained nirvana, this Buddha received the precepts and maintained 
the law in all its ]iurity. He never ceased the practice of goodness, huma- 
nity, charily, and all the virtues. When he died, he was reborn in Tushita ; 
but as he. ever longed to save thost; who continued in blindness and darkness, 
lit descended in the form of the hnty twniny the WheeU (Chakravarti) the 
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emperor who walks Jfyiug.* He was the owner of tlu: seven treasures, each more 
precious than the other ; the golden wheel, the divine pearls, the perfect 
wife (of jasper), the nil-accomplished miiiistejr, a well disciplined army, the 
mane of a purple horse bedecked with pearls, and the equally graced tail of 
a white elephant.” See XVll. 12. 

** The age of man was at that time, eighty-four thousand years. He had 
in his palace eighty- four thousand wives. A thousand sons were born to him, 
all so brave and virtuous that each was equal to a thousand (ordinary men). 
The holy king reigned with the utmost wisdom, and caused virtue to floiirisli. 
lie established peace throughout the universe. Wind and ruin ciime ut the 
fit moment for ripening the crops ; and whoever tat of the hitter experi- 
enced no sickness. 'Their savour was as a sweet dew, and ensured perfect 
heultli. There were but seven infirmities or imperfections ; cold, heat, hung- 
er, thirst, the two natural necessities, and the cravings of the spirit. When 
the holy king hud fulfilled his time, he ascended to the heaven of Brahma and 
became Brahma. The iluration of the life of a Brahma, is two regenerations 
of the world, or two thousand six hundred and eighty-ciglit millions of years. 
Ill heaven, he was Indru. The life of an Indra, is a thousand years, of which 
esich day is equal to one hundred of our years; or thirty -six millions five 
hundred thousand years. Upon earth he was a holy king. These vicissi- 
tudes occurred thirty-six times ; when again he experienced a desire to save 
men, and at an appropriate time, became once more BodUisattwa- In sub- 
jection to pain he passed three Asaukya of kalpas (three liiindrcil quud- 
rillion times sixteen million eight hundred thousand years). At the end of 
this time he longed to display liis cominUeratiou for all sufferers, and to turn 
the wheel in favor of all living beings. He abandoned his body to a hungry 
tiger, and passed nine kalpas . devoted to the greatest efforts. Jii the 
ninety -one kalpas remaining ifrom the time of the Buddha, Ting kouang) 
he applied himself to the study of reason and virtue ; introduced himself to 
the thoughts of Buddha, practised the six means of siilvatioii, oird united in 
his heart the truth of dims (daiiu), the observation of the precepts (Silii), the 
salutary confusion (Kslmiiti), and holy activity (virya), with transcendental 
knowledge, (prajna) and subtlety (upaya). He accustomed himself to treat all 
living beings with the tenderness he would manifest to a new-born babe. Lastly, 
he acquired all the virtues of a Buddha ; so that having hi the course of Ihosc 
kalpas traversed the ten earths (or stations for unification)t '••th this endea- 
vor, he found himself arrived at that iKiiiit in his existence called ekavfckika, 
when the soul has but oue more obstacle to surmount in the attainment of 

• I/empet'enr qui mttrehe en tlic original of this absurd expression. 

t Voealuluit v peittugltHle. Sect. XI. 
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Rupremc intelligence. Ilia merit being then complete, and the immense 
circle of divine prudence having been entirely traversed, it remained for him 
to descend and become Buddha. 

** He prescribed to himself in the heaven Tushita four subjects of contem- 
plation ; the country where he should be bom, the parents from whom he (/ 
in the text) should receive birth, and ail that was requisite for the instruction 
and the conversion he projected. I knew beforehand (continued S&kya, 
speaking henceforward in the third person) that it was the king Pe inng that 
should be my father in the present age. Kieou /t itha had two daughters, 
who were then bathing in a t:ink, in the ladies’ garden. The Bndhisattwa 
stretched forth his hand and said, Behold the mother that shall bear me in 
the age.” 'When the time of my birth was come there were five hundred Fan 
chi, ail enjoying the five supernatural faculties, who passed flying over the 
walls of the palace witliout the ability to penetrate them. Struck with as- 
tonishment they said to each other ; ** our divine faculties enable us to pass 
through walls; how is it that we cannot penetrate these ?*’ The master of the 
Brail inacharis replied ; See you these two damsels ? One of them shall give 
birth to the great man, possessor of the thirty -two lakshana (corporeal beau- 
ties) and tiie other shall nurse this same great man. This divine and formi- 
dable being is about to deprive us of our supernatural faculties.” This 
news spread nqiidly tliroui;h the universe. The king Pe teing, transported 
with joy and longing that the emperor v^ho walka should be born in his 
house, sought tlic young girl in marriage ; and came to receive her as liis 
bride. The pious Uodhisattwu, mounted ujion a white elephant, approached 
his mother's womb, and selected for his birth the eighth day of -the fourth 
moon. The matron having bathed and perfumed herself, was reposing, when 
she belield in a dream a white elephant shedding light throughout the uni- 
verse. A concert of vocal and iuhtruinentul music was heard, flowers were 
scattered, and perfumes burnt. When the cortege, W'hich traversed the at- 
mosjilicrr, approached ubtive her, all suddenly disappeared. Shu awoke 
alarmed, and when the king asked the ciiuse of her alarm, she narrated the 
circumstances of her dream. The king, disquieted in hia turn, consulted 
the augurs, and was rc-assured. This dream,” said they, ” is the forerunner 
of your happiness, oh king ! it announces that a holy spirit hath entered the 
womb (of the princess). Of this drcom she shall conceive, and the son she 
shall give birth to shall be in your house (as prince) the emperor that walks 
flying^ tw'ning the v^hevl ; and out of your house (i. e. as an ascetic) he 
shall study the Law, become Buddha, and deliver the ten parts of the world. 
The king was enraptured with this assurance ; the matron experience its 
salutary indueuce on mind and body. The princes of the pett} ueighhouriug 
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states, learning that the king’s wife had conceived, came to pay her homage ; 
each of them brought tribute of gold, of silver, of pearls, of precious cloth, 
of flowers, and of perfumes ; expressed their respect, and invoked a thousand 
blessinga. The matron extended her hand and declined their gifts with civi- 
lity. After the matron’s conception the Gods presented her with the most 
savoury viands s a subtle vapor nourished her, superceding the necessity of all 
recourse to the royal kitchen. At the end of the tenth month the body of 
the prince being entirely formed, on the 8th day of the foui-th moon, the 
matron went forth, passed through the throng, and placed herself beneath a 
tree. The flowers expanded, and a brilliant star appeared.” 

Here I interrupt the legend at the point where this holy personage begins 
an existence, during which he attained the rank of Buddha. Many pariiciilars 
of his latter career will be found in subsequent notes; but wc may hcic 
remark that the name of BodhUaitwa, is still applied to Sukya in reluting llie 
adventures of his terrestrial life previous to the time of his attaining Biiildlia> 
hood; that is, up to his thirtieth year (see XII. 2.)— >11. 

(5) This proof of the charity of Buddha is spoken of in the other narra - 
lives. — R. 


CHAPTER XI. 


'J'he kiniirtloin oJ Chu shashi iu. — 'i'lic: siurving 'I'lircr. 

At the dista!ict‘ of seven days’ journey to the east of Kina fho 
loci, there is a kiii<;doni named Clui i&ha shi lo. The wonl sig- 
nifies in Chinese the Severed /fead,' Foe, while he was 

bestowed his head^ in alma at this place ; and hence they 
gave this name to the country. 

Further to the east you arrive at the spot w^here Foe aban- 
doned his body to a starving tiger.* In these two places they 
have erected great towers, enihellished witli all nianncr of ])re- 
cious things. The kings of those countries, the grandees, and 
the people, all vie with each other in the perforruance of their 
devotions at this place ; they never intermit the seatteriiig of 
flowers and the burning of perfumes. These towers, and the 
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olhor two spoken of above, are called by the people of the coun- 
try the Four Great Towers 

NOTES. 

(1) Chu »ha shi lo, apparently chyutasira^ a Sanacrit word, having pretty 
nearly tlic signification indicated by Fahian : the sibiluni replacing the dental 
of tlic second syllable in the Chinese iranscrijition. We have already seen 
this siibslitutitiii, and will meet with it again. It is not to be wondered at that 
a deiiuiiiiiiiilioii foiiiided iijion such uii adventure should disappear with 
Buddhisni itself from the locality. Our information does not enable us to 
determine the po^ition of this cniniLry with exactness ; it should be not far 
from Sur.-twak anti the pre.scnt district of Sarawan. — H. 

Tlie ])lat‘e lu-re named Chu xha shi lo by Fa hian is evidently identical 
with that culled Tan vhn shi to in the itinerary of Hiouan thsnng, where 
the mcntit>n of a monastery of the aims tj\fi of the head places this point 
heyoiid all doubt. The luttcr name at once recalls the Takshasila of the 
Funiiias and the TavUu of the ancients. Takshu and Fushkara were sons 
of liliurata, uccurding to llu* Vishnu Puraua (Wilson's Translation, p. 385,) 
and aie stall'll in the X'uyu to have hcen sovereigns of Gatulhdra residing at 
Takshnsila and Pushkararuli, Tin* situation of Chu sha shi /o, seven days 
jourm Y eastward IVoin Kian thn r/'ci, corresponds very well with the pi>8iiion 
ot •Manik } !a. Tliiit villairi- (now so celebrated for its litpc) is situated on 
the riiiii'i of ;i vei v aneieiit town, which from its extent and position, and 
flic alMiiidaiice (if aiii'ien* I'oiiis found in the iieighhoiirhood, may with much 
probuhility be d lu have been tiie Taxila of the Greek hr.<toriana. 

I'l^r fiiitlier iiiforinatioii on ilie suliji-ci of Alunikyala and its relics, the 
leader is referred to tlic .lournal of the Asiatic Society for 1834. — J. W. L. 

(2) When Fot^ irus Phuu sa , fSee X. 4.) 

(3) //is fiPad in alms . — This eircu instance, as well as that of the alms^ 
yirinr/ o/ hts eyes, before alluded to. is fiiiiid among the legends collected 
by IJioii.'iri 'rii^Mri^.— R. 

(-1) Ahtimlunvxi his htaiy to a sf trviHy tiger. — (See Chap. X. note 4.) 
Formerly Buddha, when prince, under the name of Sa iho {Stuftwa) was 
walking aiiiuiig the hiris ; he beheld u tiger perishing of hunger, and cast hia 
own person before it to save it.s lite.^' — R. 

(5) The Jour great tnwvtrSf — to wit, that of Su ho to, where the Bodhisattwa 
rescued the dovG|^ the expense of hi.** own desh ; that of Gandhdra, or of the 
aiiiisgiving of uis ^^yes ; and the (wo spoken of in the present chapter. — R. 

* Sail (.VI fti Mill, B. XXW'lll. p. 1 
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CIIAPTEIl Xll. 


I'hc Kingdom of Foe leou slia. — The poi oC Foe. 

Proceeding to tlie south four days' journey from the kingdom 
of JTtan tho wei, you arrive at the kingdom of i'W leou aha.' In 
days of old. Foe, when passing through this country with his dis. 
ciples, addressed A nan* and said — “ After iny pati vi houan* 
there shall be a king named Ki ni kia,^ who shall raise a toircr 
on this spot.” Accordingly, the king Ni kia haring appeared 
in the world, betook to travelling ; and as he passed thnmgh 
this country, Shy, the celestial emperor,* sought to awaken n 
thought within him. lie produce*! a young cow-herd erecting 
a tower on the road. The king asked him, “ Wliat docst 
thou ?” He replied, " I am building a tower to Foe/* The 
king praised him highly, and caused a tower to he erected over 
that of the young cow-herd. This tower is more tlian forty 
toiscs^ high, and is adonicd with all manner of precioiis tliiinrs ; 
all wlio behold it and the lemjile, admire tlicir heanty ami 
magnificence, to which nothing can he com]>ared. Faiue reporis 
this tower superior to all th** other'» of IVy/i \\ lien 

the king’s tower was complcieil, the i:maller tower appeared to 
the south of the large one, about tljiee feet high. 

The pot of Vot^ is in this kiiigiloTii. i*» former tirne.s the 
king of the raised a powerful arn:\ and invaded this 

country. He longed to possess the poi ol Foe. Wlien he 
had subjected the king<loin, the king of the Yav who was 
firrnlv attached to the Law' of Foe, endeavoured to seize the pot 
and carry it away. For this purpose he conirnanded sacrifices to 
be made, and wlien he had sacrificed to the precious 

he brought a large elephant richly ca]iRrisoiied, and placed 
the pot upon the elephant. But the elephant fell to the earth. 
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iiiiuMe lo n<lvnnre. lie then constructed a four-wheeled car« and 
placed thereon the pot, and eight elephants were yoked to draw 
it ; but tliivse were unable to nrnivc a step. The king then knew 
that the destiny of tlie pot^' was not yet fulfilled. He experienced 
dec^p iiiortiiicatioii ; nevertheless he caused a tower and a Sen /cia 
to be erected on this spot. He left a garrison to protect it, 
and caused all nianner of ceremonies to be performed. There may 
be in that place about seven hundred ecclesiastics. A little before 
mid-day, the ecclesiastics hriiig the pot forth from its retreat, and 
c'Inil in white ganneiits, pay it all manner of honour. They then 
dine, and \^heii evening is come, they burn perfiirnes, and after- 
wards return lioiiie. The pot may contain about tw'o bushels.'* 
It is of a mixed colour, in uhich black predominates ; it is well 
forineil on all four sides, about two lines thick, bright and 
]io]ish«‘d. l\ior])coplc come and, with a few flowers, fill it i whilst 
rieli people In iiiging flowers as an offering, are unable to fill it with 
a hniKlre<l, a tlnmsaiid, yen, ten thousand great measures.'* 

(July /^^o 4/tni and Le/t*/ khuj paid their devotions at the pot of 
l*'oe; they then returned. Hoel kinf/y Iloei tha^ and Taoehing had 
set out ill iidvan«*e to the kiiiirdoni of AV/ X/e to worship there the 
Sharlow and the Tof»th of l*\»e, as also the hone of his skull. 
Iloe'i king having fallen sick, Tao clung remained to attend him, 
and Iloei tlia returinMl alone to the kingdom of Foe leou sha. 
When lie rejoiniMl his cimipanioiis, Ibiei tha, Pao yun ami Seng 
king retunieil forthwith to the country of Thsin, Hue'i king was 
delighted in an extraordinary manner with the temple of the pot 
of Foe, Fa Ilian alone [irocevded to the place of the skull-bona 
of Foe, 


NOTES. 

(1 ) 77/0 kinydo^u of F-if sho. — There in scnive room to doubt that 

this is the most iincieiit lerord of the name Ueluchi, under a form moat 
lii'obably borrowed from the Sanscrit. The town of fpou aAa, which 
Hiouan Thsang places to the south-past of Gandhara, and that of Fou leou 
tha, which was inhabited t*y the J’ue ti, seem to recall the same denouiiaa- 
H 
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tion. I heBitated at first to recognise the Bcluchis, in the coontr}' of Fot 
/eon uha^ and thought that the name might be a corruption of that of Para or 
/^orJT ; but the geographical and religious considerations involved in the subject 
of^oe lou aha and Pa lou sha, forbid this conjecture. It is singular enough 
that we should find this word in a. Chinese iiurrutive of the r>th century ; and 
still more so to learn from such a source, particulars of the religious obser- 
vances of the people not found elsewhere. The most magnificent tower in 
all Jambudwijia, that is of Indian architecture in the entire continent, 
was constructed by the Fopieou aha, in luknor of Hiiddlia ; and in that tower 
was preserved his begging pot, an indisjiensible and characteristic utensil of 
the Buddhist recluse. The p(i8.session of such a treasure drew upon the 
country an invasion of the l^'ue ti or Ur.ttv^ of wboiri Fa liiuii preserves 
this tradition accompanied by fabulous details. Chinese Geograpbers are, 
moreover, unanimous on the subject of the: domination exercised by the t^et.T 
in these countries, and we slmll by und bye sec their name mixed up with 
a tradition relative to the same begging put of Foe, uoted by our traveller 
during his sojourn in Ceylon. — U. 

Lassen (Zur (ieschichtc^ 6;c. p. 11;*) has satisfactorily restored the true 
reading of Foe lou aha, (or as«it is more correetly ironseribed by Hiouari 
thsang Pvn lou aha pon lo^) iu Purushapura ; a n‘uding so obvious that the 
acquiescence of MM. Kl.-qirotli and Laiidresscain lleinii>at*s identilieation of 
Foe lou aha with IJelucht, is (|uitc iimiecountable. I'hc situation of Foe ion 
ahOf must have in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, if indeed it he not the 
same; au inference which the (•iuiilarity of iiunic would sieiii in sr>iiie iJrgree 
to justify, although Muliammiulan liistoriHiis ascrihe 1.!ic pre^scnl name to 
Akhar, who imposed it with rt'rcrcncc to the frontier siiintion of the town. 
Certain it is there are many splendid nioniimcnts of Hiiddhi.Mii in the imtne- 
diatc vicinity. “In the gorge of the Kliyber Pass, wiys Dr. Gerard, which 
penetrates the country from Peshawar, btunds a most rnagnitireiit edifice 
equal or exceeding that of Manikyala, and if 1 am not inist.'iken there are 
others.*' Those remains siifiicieiitiy prove that. Foe lou aha^ was an eini- 
nently Buddhist country, such as it is here dr scrihed hy Fa hian. See aho 
Durnes. J. A. S. Vol. II. p. .'lOS ; and Wilson Ariann Antigua, p. 30. el avq. 
—3. \\\ C. 

(2) A nan , — frequently A nau ihn (Ananda) the meariiin; of which is ex- 
plained to be gladnena, jubilation one of the favorite disciples of .Sak>a 
Muni, and one of those must frequently mentionnl in the legends, lie 

* Piau i tutn, H. J.\lll-p. Ifi. 

t Sun tMHg fa iou, H. \\\l.p. 10 versv 
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wns tlcomei] the moRt learned (/o and the bc»t verRcd in the doc- 

trines of the three tnang {^Pitaka)^ that ia, the aacred hooka, the precepts, 
and the discouraea. When Buddha had accomplished the law, the king 
//o« Jan {Amitoilana) Ilia uncle, sent a message to hia elder brother, king 
yv ising {Sukhdana) that a son had been born to him. Pe tsing, enrap- 
tured at the news, observed to the ambassadors, “ Since it la a son, we must 
give him the name of Joy (Ananda)/^ This prince subsequently attached 
himself to S^ikya Muni, when the latter embraced a religious life. 

A notice of the life of Aiianda, informs us that he was a Kshetriya, 
native of the town of the kings (Rajagriha) and son of the king Pe fan. 
Tliis last point is at variance with the preceding text which makes Ananda 
son of king Ainitoduna. After the narrnna of hia cousin, Ananda proceed, 
ed to the banks of the Ganges. Five hundred Arhans, descended through 
the air; amongst them were Skang na ho sieou, and Mo ti kid ; he knew 
that all these personages were receptacles (vases) of the great /ate, and he 
culled them to him. ** Formerly,'* he said to them, the Tathagatii confided 
to the great Kashyapa, the treasure of the eyes of the true law. When the 
latter entered into extasy, he transferred it to me ; niui I, who am on the 
eve of extinction, am about to transmit It to you. Listen to the following 
verses : 

There exists a law which 1 am about to confide to you. 

And that law is noii-cxistencc (the absolute). 

It is essential to distinguish these two things. 

And understand the law of that wdiicli is not nihility. 

The Arhan then raised himself in the air, and after undergoing eighteen 
transformations, allowed liimsclf to be borne away by the breeze, and extin- 
giiisbed himself suddenly, sinking into san mi (extasy). They divided his 
reliques, (sarira) and erected towers to his honor. This happened in the 
time of I wang of Cheou (891-879 B. C.)i* 

A chronological calculation may be deduced from these data. Sakya was 
thirty years of age, when he accomplished the law near the town of Bena- 
res ;t and it was at this epoch that Ananda was born. Maha Kas 3 ’apa, the 
first successor of Sakya Muni, in the capacity of patriarch, withdrew’ to the 
hill Kukutopada to await the advent of Mnitreya in the fifth year of 
Hiao wang of the Cheou, 905 B. C. forty-five years after the Nirvana, when 

* Fan I miag i, quoted in the Sun tsang fa sou, B. XIT. p. 13 ; Japanese Eiiry^ 
clop, D. Xf \. p. 8. 

t '^in thsa'i thou htic'tjin we, Bnuk IX. p. U. v. 

i Or riiilier Uujugrilm. — .1. \V. L. 

If 3 
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Ananda was 94 years old. How long he exercised liia functions of patri- 
arch, is not narrated ; but in order to make his death synchronise even with 
the first year of the reign of / wang^ he must have lived one hundred and 
five years. This is not impossible ; still there is the more reason to doubt 
the fact since all the Buddhist writers whose works we have access to leave 
us in ignorance of the data upon which they establish such synchronisms 
between the early events of Buddhism and the ancient history of China. 
The subjoined is a brief recapitulation of these^ from the Chinese work quot- 
ed above. 

Birth of Sakya 0 — 24th of Chao wang, B. C. 1029 

Embraces a religious life, ••••.. 19 — 43d 1010 

Accomplishes the law. Ananda born, 30— 3d 099 

Enters Nirvana, 79 — 52d of Mou wang, 950 

Mahd Kasyapa dies, •• 124 — 5th of H lao wang, 905 

Ananda dies, in the reign of 1 wang,.. .. 894-879 

Other Chinese works furnish calculations attended with similar uncertainty^ 
Japanese Chronology places the death of Kasyapa, in 905 B. C. and lliat 
of Ananda in the eleventh year of Li wang, 8(18, when he must luive been a 
hundred and thirty years old.* — R. 

See my notes 4, Chapter XXVI, and 1, Chapter XXXll. — J. W. L. 

(3) Pan ni houan ni Aonait, or extinction, may be recognized without 
difficulty as the transcription of the Sanscrit word Nirvana, But the word 
is often preceded in Chinese books by the syllable pan ; and this occurs 
always when the expression refers, not to annihilation or extasy in general, 
but to the passage from real and relative life to the state of absorption as 
effected by a Buddha. Ni houan is the state to which saints aspire ; pan ni 
/louan, is the act by which they attain it. Adopting this explnnation, M. 
Burnoaf, thinks that these words may be the traiiacription of pari nirvana 
which in Sanscrit arc employed in the same sense and upon similar occa- 
sions.— R. 

The words of the text are ngo pan ni houan heou. The word pan, or 
rather pouan, signifies, according to Chinese dictionaries, to irantpori one^s* 
aelffrom one place to another. It would thus appear not to be the tran- 
scription of a Sanscrit word in the passage quoted, of which the sense seems 
sufliciently clear, being, after that 1 was transported into Ni houan (nir- 
vdua),’* The flan teangfd eou, (Book XXXIX. folio 24 eerso) nevertheless 
mentions that the words Pan ni phan, is a Sanscrit expression, meaning in 
Chinese ntg toup that is, ** the passage into a state of absorption.’’ — Kl. 

(4) At ni Ha, or abbreviated as lower down, Ni kia ; — the same prince who, 

* ll^a kan kwo tod fen iirii gokf oun no Ison, p. 18. 
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ncconliii^ to Hiouan thnany^ reigned four hundred years after the Nirvdna 
of the Tutlisigiita, and whinn he names Kia ui »e kia. This must be the 
Kauika of .SaiiaiigsetsL’ii, whom this Mongolian writer places three haiidred 
years after the Nirvana of Buddh--i, and whom he dosigiiates as the king of 
Gatchuu, with the epithet, mercy ^ beetower charity^ beneficent,* 

— R. 

This is no doubt the Kaiiishka of the halita Vietdra ; the monarch in 
whose I'rigii, 400 years after the nirvana, the third revision of the Buddhist 
scriptures was completed. It is extremely probable that this prince is 
idrniical uotw'ithstandiiig h chronological discrejiance, with the Kanishka of 
the Kfija Tarhiffiui, in which he and his iinincdiatc prcdccessfirs are spok- 
en of us eminent Buddinsts. ** During the long reign of these kings, the 
rountry of Kaslmur was for the greater part of the time in the hands of the 
Baiiddhus, whose strength wns auginrntcMl by their wandering habits. One 
hundred and fifty yeari had then elapsed since the eiiiiincipatioti of the 
blessed Sfikva Siiiha from lliis juTishable world." titi)a Tarhigini, B. 1. 
si. 171, I7‘2. Jliouan tlisang contirms the ehnmology of the /-a/i7« Vietdra, 
It does not follow however that ilie territories of Kashmir extended to Foe 
leou shu at this time ; for Fa hiuii simply speaks of Kanishka as travelling 
through that c<juiitry ; very possibly on a pilgrimage to the consecrated 
sputii which attracted himself some centuries later. — J. \V. L. 

(it) Sbf/ ; — iTidra. 

Forty tnUcs , — about 400 English feet. For an account of a yet loftier 
et/inpa, in the same country, see Chap. Ill, 3, and the account of Gaudba- 
ra by lliouuii ihsaug. — K. 

^7 y I ’aii J'con thi , — TiiU ia a corruption of Jambu ihripa sometimes more 
correctly rendered the inland of tShen pou. Jiiuhlhist eosiiiogony. like 
tliat of the brahniuiis, divides the earth into four great Da’tpas, or coiri- 
nent.> (islands) Disposed arnund Sumer u. These contiiiciits arc named, — 

1. ^For ^^Mi.'Or Foe pho thi, (Fiirvavidelia ?) to the east of Suineru. 
This word signitic.s a budy tvhich nurpanneM, heeaiise the extent of this con- 
tinent excecils tha*^ of the suiithei'ii one. It is also translated oriyin, or 
beyiuniny, hcc.msc tlir^ sun rises in that couniry. This continent is narrow 
towards the east, mid broad towards the west, having the form of a half 
moon. The faces of the inhubituiits are also fashioned like a half muon. 
Their stature is eight cubits, of eight inches each ; uud they live two 
hundrcf] and tifry years. 

[Tins word is properly a synonyme of Videha, oriental.— Kl.] 


* Geschichte der Ost^Moa^olen, p. 16. 
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2. Van /eou tAi : jiftiu /eou^ in Saiiarrit JamAu . iAi, thvt/ia, i«laiid. 
Jambu iH the name of a tree. ** In western luiids there is a tree called 
Jamhu ; at its foot ia a river, and at the bottom of this river is auriferous 
aaiid.''* This continent is to the south of Sniiicru ; it U narrow to the south 
and broad towards the north, of the form of the body of a clinriot ; its extent 
ia seven thousand yojaiias. The faces of the inhabitaiitH are of the same shape 
as the continent. The greater number of tliem arc three and a half cubits 
high, and some so much as four cubits. The dural ion uf their life is one 
hundred years, but many do not attain this age. 

[Other Chinese authors say that Jamhu dwipa signilich thv i^untern ial€ 
o/yo/d.— Kl.] 

n. Kiu ye ni (Ciddhany a.) This Sunsrrit word sigiiities nwiZ/A o/ ouen, 
because it is in oxen that the riches of the eounti y consist. It lies west of 
Sumeru. Its form is that of the full moon ; its tliatiictf‘r rinhl tlioiisuinl 
yojanas. The faces of its inhabitants resemble tht? full nuioii Then 
stature is sixteen cubits, and they U\c five hundred years. 

4 . Kii ian yue ilittura kuru), 1*his Sanscrit wurti si;;nifies the • Lattil 
of eonyuerorit,' because its irihaliit.uits have subjected the three other eoii' 
tineiits. 

[The Chinese text says that the word Yu tan yue si^nilies in CniiicKr, 
** The most elevated place, because this country is more elevated limn the 
three other C'Acou, or divisions of the world." The. versimi f»f M. KeitiU'^at 

Liand of Conquerors," &c. is iiieorrcet ; bc.sides nftaru in .Siinscrit sii^iiitie.* 
pre-eminent, or raised, and Kurn is the name of a Irihe. — Kl.j 

To the north is Sumeru. This eoniineni is M|U>ire like :i tank ; its si/e 
is ten thousand yoj-uias. The facies of its iiihuhitaiits are of llie tuini of the 
continent. They arc thirty 'two cubits lii/h, and live a ihousKnd years. 
There is no such ihiii:; as premarure ilenrh uinoni' theni -|‘ 

The names of the-e four couLineiits in Tibetan and Moin;ol are — , 

Tibrtan. .Mo.mooi.i an. 

1. Char gii LuH png dwip, 1. 1Jorf>Tiri Oulaindzi beyetou ilip. 

2. Jambu dwip, or Jaiiibu idling. 2. Jambu dwip. 

3. Noub gii Balaiig bdjod dwip. J. Ourouiu. I'kcr edh-ktehi clip. 

4 . Bdja gra misnaii dwip. 4. Moh dnhtoii dip. 

Jambu dwip evidently represents India in this cosmography, togethri 
with what other parts of the old continent w'ere known to the kliiidiis. 1 
shall hereafter have oceasiuii to explain who were the A'f'n^v of ihe \\ hevi 
(L hakravarti rnja) or universal inonurchs. Iliiriiig the iiiteriul of the 

• i''iTt 1 / j, (|iioted iii the .Sun tsuni: fu mm, Ihiok W. p. H. 

■f Cmini; a huu, quoU-d in ihe Sun ihium f'u mm, U. \\ 111. p. IV. 
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clctrriininn which these Icinj^s exercised over one or other of the i^rcnt isles 
uf wliich 1 MDi uboiit to speak, Jambu dwjpa was divided amoni' four f^rrat 
lords : 1. To the cast, the kiuff nf nicM, so called becHuse of the vast popu- 
lation of those parts. The natives were refined in their nianners ; they 
cultivated humanity, ju^iice, and Hciciice ; the country was pleasant and 
a^rcc.ible. 2. To the south, the king of elephnnt». This country is hot 
and inoUt, suitable for cli'fdiauts, and hcMire its name. The inhabitants are 
violent and ferocious, aililicted to iiiiif^ic! ami the occult sciences ; hut they 
are capable also of piiriryiri!' the heart, and, by eastin*^ off* the tram mi' Is of 
the M'orltl, of einaneipatiiiL*’ t hcniMelves froiii the \ ieissituiU's of life and death. 
3. To tlic<»vcsi, the king uf preeifms thhu/h. This Cininti y extends to the 
sea, whicdi produces ]denty of pearls and prreious thiols and thus L^ives rif^.e 
to the Tiiiiiie. The inhabitants arc i^imraiit alike of the rites and of social 
duties, and hold iiotliin:; in e.sLi cin but riches. 4. To the north, the king of 
hurse». Tills land is cold and hard, adapted to the nurture of horses. Tkie 
inhabitants arc bold and cruel, cap dde of endurint; dancers and death.'*' — R. 

I believe that this refers to the four chiefs who divided the cmnire of 
India, after the dismeinbennrnt of the ancient royalty of Delhi, and whom 
tradition names KorapniU idiie.f of men ; iia\apnti. chief of tdephants ; (Vi/<a- 
trapaii, chief of the umbrella ; Ashtrapafi^ cliief of horses. — K, Runinuf. 

(Si 'rhe heguing put uf Fu , — The pot is one of the si.K indispensildes of 
a rc1is;ious mendicant. It is with tin* pot that lie ai^ks alms, and it is in it 
that lie hoidd ills food. Its form is that of a small Hat ves>e1, narrow at the 
toji and broader at the bottom. Its material should he common and low- 
priced, like clay or iron ; and if should enntain a iiiisliel and a half at least, 
and nor more 'han three bushels. A figure of one may he seen in the litlle 
eleiiiciitary Jajianese lCiieycloju*diu.'l* That represenffd in the great-Kncy- 
clopi'diii i.- fno much ornanieiited, and represents the Suite vase of some 
rich coiivf'i:! in Jap.-ui. The pot and the »;aririent.M of t'oe arc looked upon 
as pieeiiiii.s reliipies, whicli siiould be piescrvcil wiib rclijious solicitude, 
and passed from iiaiul to hand, so that the C'hinese cxjiression i pu, (vest- 
inent and pot) liave Iiecoine sy noiiynious with this mode of triniMiiiission.^ 
It is pretended tiiat the p it and the garments of Foe were brought to 
('liina, ill the Titb century, by Ihidhidli.'inna, the lii>t of the Buddhist 
patriarchs born in II indijstfni.§ \Ve shall sec in the cour^-e of the present 
jinrralivc, many otlier facts eonnccred with the pot of Buddha. The 

* /-'ll ytmnn rhn Hr, i, e. thr fiiteal of pear ii itt ihr frunii'n vf the luu', c|Uoled iu 
till' -SVi// fstiiiji! itt sftu. Book \ \ I. p. 12 V. 

t // lift nietiii ihtUt it'll if liimk \l. p. f*. 

/ hhiiii" hi t»i:u tiaiif ad \erb l\i. 

Q (d. ibuJ. 
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(■hilipse wonJ po (pot) is an aliriclfrmrnt of the SHHHrrit pn to ia, ("patra). 
The Muiichoiis have formed of it tlieir word badiri. The Unrtiieiitf 

CO(S8o5*— R. 

(9) The kiny of the Yoe ti . — The J we s/ii, yue chi, or as M. Klap- 
roth thinks, the word should be read the } we tt, or I'ow/fi, are one of the 
most celebrated nntiona of ancient Tartnry. According to the. ChiiieKe, 
they originally led a wandcrin" life in the rountry lying between 77iun 
hotiuff (Shacheou; and the Khi lian Mi'untains. A war waged against them 
in the second century before Christ by their northerii neighbours, the 
Hioiiiig non, compelled them in fly towards the we.<<t. They established 
themselves in Trunsoxania beyond rerghaiia ; and having ctvereome the Ta 
Ilia, halted on the northern bank of the lYe'/ ^Oxiis), siihh'cLiiig at the s'liiie 
time the /fw«rif, who in those times had no supreme chief. They occupied 
at the time when Chang khian was among them as ambassador (Sec (diap. 
VII. iio>c 4) five towns, the names of which it is not easy to recognise, 
owing to the penury of geographical information connected with that coun- 
try at the cfioch in cfuestion. These towns were Ho r/ie, capital of tlic 
tribe of Hieott mi ; Shouong wi, occupied by a tribe, of lln‘ siiine name ; Hou 
tmo, siilijecl to a prince of Kottei ahvnauy . l*o mno, inliabit.ird hy a tribe of 
the Hi tun, and KaoJ'ou (Cahul) w'berc dwell u tribe so naii.^cd. Tlic town 
of Lau nhif i& tpioted as the residence of their king. In tin* first r,eiilury of 
our era the ]>rince of the Kuuei sliouaiig siibjccti-d the other four states, 
became very powerful, mastered the countries of thi' An szii, td' (.'abul. of 
Han tha (Kandahar of Ki pin ('('opheiic). Ills successor yet further in- 
creased in power and possessed hiiii.'Clf of India. Tlie kings of the Vue ti 
coiitiiiucil their authority in these countries up to the tliird eentury. Then 
inciirsioris into India arc spoken of I'vrii to the fifth century, and the .situa- 
tions of their scttlcir.«-iil.'> pointed out. Pho fo llalkh; to the west, txaii- 
dliaru to the north, and five kingd-nns to the south of the bitter, reeogiiised 
their authority. It was the merchants of tliis nation that instructed the 
Chinese in the art of making; glass from melted flint. A hrumdi of the Yiie 
ti, which remained behind at the period of thi'ir emigration, inhabited the 
N, E. of Little Tibet, under the name of the Little Yiir ti. Anotlier hraricli, 
bearing the same name, but very distinct, detached itself at a subsei|ueiit 
period (in the fiflli century) from the bulk of the nation, and occupied the 
town of Poe tcou nha, situated to the S. W. of Pho to, (Ihilkli), mid which 
mu.st be ilie Pa Ion sha, of lliouan tlisaiig, (set* Cbup. Xil.), or tlic coun- 
try of the beluchiii. It is reported that at ten it distance from this town 

* Judsuii. Biirifi. Xtict. p. 3(i2. 
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Ihtire was a tower ilcflicated to Foe, wliit!li was three hundred and fifty paces 
ill circuinrereiicc and cii^lity toises high. From the date of the erection of 
this gigantic tower, culled the tower of a hundred toiaee^ to the eighth year of 
the JFou tiny (550 A. D.) eight hundred and forty-two years were reckon- 
ed ; which gives 292 1). CJ. as the date of its erection, and consequently at 
an epoch previous to the emigration of the Yue ti. 

There can be no doubt that the Kae ti were otic of those nations of upper 
Asia, who settled in DatriHiia and conquered the eastern provinces of Persia^ * 
modern Afghanistan, lleloochistaii and the western parts of India. Their 
name, of which traces exist among all these nations, leads us to the opinion 
that they are of ihc Ootliic stem, notwithstundiiig their oriental origin. It 
is not a little rcmurkaiilc to find this race so attached to the religion of 
Jluddha as the fact here nurruted by Fa liiaii, and other circumsLaiiceb to 
be noted hereafter, would evince. — R. 

(10) yVie threr preriona onea. — Sec Chap. VJl. note 6. — R. 

(11) The destiny of the pot. — The word VnaH, which 1 trausilatr. destiny ^ 
signifies perhaps not that which has been irrevocubly fixed beffirelmnd by a 
free and infinitely powerful being, but the inevitable concatenation of all 
cause and all eirecl. As to the fate of the pot of Buddha, we shull ti>ee a 
curious Iridilion on this subject in Fa hiaii’s narrative connected with 
Ceylon. — R. 

(12) tiifi //*/#.— Soc Chap. III. note 5. — R. 

(l.’l; 7 Vo hnnheis. — Tlitf teon or Im.^^hel, contains ten pounds of rice or 
llo ijiiiici'.s of oiir orflinarv wriijht - Fri-iu:h).“^R. 

{ I Ij iirtnt measures. — the deoujile of a bushel. — R. 


CIIAITEU XIII. 


Kingdcini oi \a kto. — 'l'»v\u ot lii In — .Skuil-liuiic ol Foe. — '1 noth of Foe.-— 
.Stall ot I'oc.— .Mamie of Foe. — .Sliadow ol Foe. 

Travelling westward the space of sixteen ynm yan^^ you arrive 
at tlic irontier of tlie kingdom of AV/ / «V“aiid the town of Hi 
In this place is the cliapel of the skull-bone Foe. It is gilded 
all over and covered wdth ihc most cosily oruainci&ts/ Tlie 
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king of the country entcrtniiis the greatest veneration for the 
bone ; and in the dread lest any one should purloin it, has chosen 
eight chiefs of the principal families of his kingdom, each of wliom 
has A seal which he sets on the gate of the cliapel. Early in the 
morning the whole eight proceed to verify the seals, and then 
open the gate. When it is opened, they wash their hands in 
perfumed water, take up the skull-hone of Foe, and hear it 
out of the chapel to a throne provided with a round stone 
table and all kinds of precious things. The table of stone which 
is below, and the bell-glass which covers it are equally adorucMj 
with pearls and fine gems. The bone is of a yellowish wdiitc 
colour ; it is four inches in ciriMiinfcrcnce, and Inis an 
eminence on the upper part. Every day at sunrise the attendants 
of the chapel ascend an elevated pavilion, beat great drums, 
sound the coneli, and strike the oopjKT cymbals. As sntui as 
the king hears these, he repairs to the chapel, where he petfonns 
his devotions, oflering llowers and perfinnes. This service 
cliidcd, each, according to his rank, yilaces the reliqiie on his 
licad^ and goes away. You enter hy the eastern gate and gn out 
by the wejstoni. The king adopts tins jiractiee every intirniiig, 
and it is only after be lias paid liis devotions and conipletetl 
the ceremony of adoration, that he engages in the affairs of the 
state. The grandees and the prineijial ofiieers begin with the 
same act of adoration before engaging in their private affairs. It 
is the same evi-n day, and this particular duly admits of no 
intermission or sihi.tement nj zeal. When nil have fini'^hed their 
devotions, the skull-hone is taken hack again to the chapel. 
There are foivers of fAV/V^/vi//rc,® adorned with all manner of 
precious things, some optm, the olliers shut, and about five feet 
high. To supply these, there are constantly every morning, 
dealers in flowers and perfumes before the gate- of the eba- 
pel, thrtt sucb as wish to perfortu their devotions may buy of 
every variety. The kings of neigh boiiriiig conntrii'S are likewise 
in the habit of deputing persons to perform the cereiiionies (.f 
worship in their name. The site occupied hy the chajiel is forty 
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paces square. Were the heavens to fall down and the earth 
to o])eii up^ this spot would never be removed ! 

From this place, proceeding northward one yeou yan, you 
arrive at the capital of the kingdom of Na hie. It was here 
that the sa bought with silver money flowers where- 

with to do homage to Tiny kouan FoeJ^ In this town there is a 
tower erected over a tooth of Foe.* They perform the same cere- 
monies there ns in honor of the skull-bone. 

At the distance of one yeou yau to the north-east of the town, 
at tlie entrance of a valley, is the staff of Foe.® In this place also 
is a chapel erected, and are similar ceremonies performed. The 
staff is surmounted with a hull's head in sandahvood ; it is 
about six or seven toises long. It is ])laced within a wooden tube, 
whence a hundred, or even a thousand men, could not with- 
draw it. 

Entering the valley, and proceeding four days’ journey towards 
the W'cst, you arrive at the cliapel of the Seng kia ll of Foe,*® 
w'here the ceremonies of adoration arc performed. When there 
is great drought in the kingdom, the inhabitants jirocecd together, 
draw forth tlie Seng kia //, and adore it. The heavens then 
shower down r.^iii in abundance. 

To the south of tlie town, about half a geou yan^ tlierc is a stone 
building hacked h}'^ a mountain and facing the south-west. It w'as 
here that Foe left his sliadow.*' When you contemplate it at the 
distance of ten paces, it is as if you saw the veritable persou of Foe 
himself, of the colour of gold, with all its characteristic beauties, 
and resplendent with light. The nearer you approach the fainter 
the shadow becomes. It is a representation perfectly resembling 
the reality. The kings of all countries have sent painters to copy 
it, but none have succeeded. The people of the country have a 
tradition according to w'hich a thousand Foes will eventually 
leave their shadows here. 

At about a hundred steps to the west of the shadow. Foe, 
while in the W'orld, cut his hair and his nails ; and in concert 
with his disciples erected a tower seven or eight toises*” high, 

I 
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to serre as a moilcl for all towers to be erected thereafter. It 
subsists to this day. Near it is a monastery in which arc about 
seven hundred ecclesiastics. In this place is the tower of the Ao 
Xan and the Py cii Foe,'"* where have dwelt a thousand (of those 
sanctified personages.) 


NOTES. 


(1) TAe space of sia: yeou pan. — The lenjith of the ppon pan, or pojana 
of ludia, is estimated at 4 kros, that is 4^, Ti, or even 9 English miles. 
The employment of this measure, foriugii to China, shows that Fa hiaii 
adopted Indian eslimaiions of dislatire. From the correspondence of many 
of these mentioned by him with the actual distances upon our maps, it 
would appear that he faithhiily delivered the estimations of geographers 
or of travellers in India duiiiig the 5th century. Novcrtiii:li‘.ss, the 
greater part of his distances whether expressed in it, or in marches, or in 
pojanas, appear soincwh iL too great, and even exaggerated. The sinuosities 
of the roads, and the variations of the standard of measure may in some 
degree account for too high'aii estimate. On some occasions he w'as misled 
by false and almost fabulous reports; but this is only when he speaks of 
places which he had not himself visited, or of distances whi^|i he was not 
iiiniself in a condition to verify ; and his errors of this kind are of less 
consequence. We are incliiiL'd to adopt as the iiaeuii value of the pojana, of 
the Foe koue ki, the least of those mentioned by Wilson ; that is 4.\ En.irUsh 
or 1.5 to a degree, as applicable with exactness to the most celebrated 
localities, the synonymy of which i^ill hereafter appear incuntchtiblc. 

1 may here adj.>iii some literal y and historical observations. This metri- 
cal term is writtcr in Chinese, peou pan, peou siun, or pn vhen ita, 
the threefold transcript of yojana, and is translated measntp, poul, or 
station. The Vc son* ;>.^cribes its origin to the stations established by the 
kings of the wheel \ Chakraoarti raj a') w’hen they visited the different juirts of 
their dominions. ** They are.*’ says a Chinese writer, ** the relays of the 
poat in that country.*’ And tlie writer estimates the yojari oi 40 li in the 
times of the Tsin.f The translators of Buddhist xvorks .distinguish three 
k:nds of yojati according to the 7a chi iou tun ;t the great pojana of 80 li, 
wUich is used in the meusurernent of level countries, where the absence of 
mowiicaiiis and rivers renders the road easy ; the tnean yojana of 60 li, when 

• San tsung fa son. Book \II1. p, .5. 
t I '<«/«« hian lon'i hon. Bfiok (X’CX \'T, p, 6, 

X Fun y ming t, quoted lu the iian tsang fu saw. — ibid. 
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rivers and mountains oppose some difficulties to the traveller! and the liltlt 
yojaaa of 40 adapted to those countries where the mountains are precipit- 
ous uiid the rivers very deep. For the Indian valuation of the yojana^ the 
reader may consult Wilson (Sanscrit Dictionary) and the Ay in Akbari ; and for 
that di'duced from the distatices given by Fa liian what has been said above. It 
may lie inferred that our traveller obtained the distances he sets down from the 
mouths of the natives, or perhaps from some Indian geographical work which 
he had within reach. In either case an approximate determination only can 
be expected, sufficient for the historical geography of a country almost entirely 
unknown. We may further observe that Fa hian begins to use this measure 
in the country of Na kic^ having employed the Chinese U throughout the 
])revious portions of liis journey. This is another of those facte which attest 
the predominance of the language and customs of Hindustan beyond the 
present limits of that country towards the north and north-west. — R. 

(2) The kingdom of Na kie, — The position of tliis country is not easy of 
determination, as well from the few points of comparison as because Fa 
hian and Hiouang tlisang followed different routes to reach it. The 
former arrived there after a journey of sixteen yojanaJt to the west of the 
IJeliichi country : the second goes viil Cabul, after crossing a great 
river, which must be one of the affluents of the Indus, and thence 
proceeds w esterly to the country of the Guiidliaras. We cannot, however » 
be far from tlie truth in placing Na kie, to the east of the present Ghazni 
and Kandahar. Hut confui ing oiir attention here to the names only, that 
of Na kir, written Na kie io by lliouan thsang, is written A*a kia lo Ao, 
by the two Chinese travellers Siniiig yuri, and Hoei sang. A legend is 
given in the Si yu ki, wliicli may exjdiiiii its origin. The kingdom of Na 
kie io ho, sent tribute to China in A. IJ. 62S. It was then a dependence of 
that of Kia pi tthe^ 

As China had, under the dynasty of the Thang, political intercourse with 
the kingdom of A"a kie, the latter must have had an existence of some dura- 
tion. \\‘e learn that ;.it the period in cpiestioii it was not subject to one 
j>riticc, but was divided among several tribes, each of which had its own 
chief; the ordinary condition of Seinde, Beluehistan, and Afghanistan. The 
country was nigged, unecpial, scooped into valleys, and surrounded by moun- 
tains. This description applies equally to all parts of that country. Final- 
ly, five hundred /t to the south -east, bring us back to the country of Gan- 
dliura. Tills indication, though vague, pliic.es A a kie in the centre of 
Afghanistan, and the town of Hi lo must be situated on the confines of that 
country and Persia. The number of hermits there had greatly diminished, 
and many religious structures hud fallen to ruins. Shy kia (Sakya) io bit 
1 2 
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conilition of Bodhisattvrai had left traces uf his passage (hrougli this coun« 
try. — R. 

1 here transcribe Liassen’s luminous critique of this portion of our pil- 
grim’s route : — 

“ Na kie lies sixteen yojaiias westward of Foe ienu sha, (Peshawur). Its 
name is more correctly transcribed Aa ko io ho by Iliouan thsang, who 
approached it from Lan pho or LaingUnn, crossing the great (or C:ibu1) 
River, from wdiich it was distant a hundred //, or soinewlint more than five 
geogropUical miles. Na ko io ho lay in the valh'v of the river Hi /o, about 
a mile from the capital of the same name, and close to a hill likewise called 
Hi lo. 

“ The latter river, on the south side of the Cahul, can be no other than the 
Sni'khriid, and on this supposition wo must search for Na ko lo ho in Hala- 
hngh. Tlio Buddhist remains seid to be in the neiglihourhnod of the Hi lo^ 
arc identie.il w*ith those on the Surkhrnd from Bnlabagh to Jellahibnd. 

“ In the river Hi lo^ I think I recognise the tfir of O'Anville and Ueiineirs 
maps, at the confluence of which with the Nilab the town of Nagsira- must 
have stood ; ouly there is another liir to be aceouiired for, which in other 
narratives is said to flow jnist Cahul. If then Hi iu be the Chinese tran- 
scription of liir, Na ko lo ho sccrns us certuinly that, of Nagaru. 

** This leads us buck to the Nagnra of Pudeiny, whirh was unquestionably 
to the south of the Kameh river. Now the uhviou!» Kiinilarity of names 
leaves little room to doubt that bis Nugura was no other than Sa ko 
lo ho. His Arioartar must be identical with the Purushapura of the 
Chinese travellers. * * ♦ * * Ha kie was in the year 028 subject to the 
kingdom of Kia pia thp, on the Gurbend, and was the boundary betwixt Gan- 
dhara and western Cabulistan. This town w*as sixteen yojniiaa distant from 
the ca|)ital of the Gundhuras, or according to others, fiUO li north-west from 
thence over the hill ; say twenty-five gcngrapiiical miles. The distance from 
the Surkhrud to Jcllalab.id is, neeording t<i Tieflenthuler, tw'euty-fo'ur miles • 
and the capital of Gaiiiihara could not have been inueli more easterly than 
Jellalabad. The route of fliouan thsang, however, was not by the river, but 
across the hills, and therefore more direct. 

“To verify the geography of western Cabulistan, we must begin with 
ilioiian thsang’s entrance into the country from the ' northward. He 
proceeds from Bamian eastwards over the snowy hills, then over the Black 
^loiintains to Kia pi she. The distance is not given ; but as the town 
of Kia pi she was also in the mountains, it is probable that it lay in the 
next valley east of Bamian. where a pass leads to the valley of the 
Gurbend, as described by Buber. I refer to Burner’s corrected map. Twu 
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hundred li to the north of the capital are the Great Snowy Mountains and 
the Hindu Kosli, so that it cannot be Cabul, as M. Landrease supposes. It 
was, in an independent State, to whieh several neighbouring countries 

belonged, as we see was the case with Nu kie. Here was the old kingdom of 
the Gandhdras, not indeed of the Indians, but of the Scythians, who at a later 
period took possession of the Indian Gaiidhara. Ptolemy has a town named 
Kapina two and a half degrees to the north of Kahura^ and Pliny, when enu- 
merating the countries to the west of the Indus, observes, ** a proximis Indo 
gentibuB montana Capissene hubuit Capikitam urbem, quam diruit Cyrus. This 
is without doubt the Kia pi of the Ciiinese.’' (Lassen, Zur iweachichte 
der Griechiachrn und Indokkpfhischen Koniffe, pp. 147 — 1.50.) — J. W. L. 

(3) 7V/e town of ¥li lo, — Tliis town wras not the capital of the kingdom 
of Na kie, but was situated thirty /t to the south-east of the capital, and 
appears to have been partirulurly remarkable for the number of rcliques of 
Buddha which it possessed. — U. 

t4) All aorta of prccioua ornamenU. — More literally, the seeen prccioua 
things^ an expression frequently employed in an indeterminate sense, 
nitum pro indvfiniio. The designutioii of the aevfni prtcioua ihioga is very 
various : the following are two series of them, with details which appear 
curious enough. Ist. Sou fa lo^ (.Suvurna) the Siinscrit word for gold. 
According to the Fa cfii tou fun, gold is drawn from mountains, stones, 
sand, and red copper. It has four properties ; it never changes its color; 
it alters not ; nothing prevents it resuming its form (sense of the text 
doubtful); and it makes man iijiiilerit. 2d. A Ion pa (rupya) the Sanscrit 
name of silver. According to the same work, silvrr is ex traded, from melt- 
ed stones ; it is commonly called white gold. It has the four properties of 
gold. .3d. JsieoH /t, the Sanscrit word for a blue stone. The Kouan king 
ann^ or ** Eapianation of the Book of Comtemplation^*' calls it also fei lieou 
/i ye, which signifies, not far; a iiatiie given in consequence of its being 
found in the western countries not far from Benares. 

[It is without doubt the Sanscrit word Vaidurya^ or lapis lazuli. Vidura^ 
which signiiies notfar^ is the name of the mountain where it is found. — E. 
Bitrnouf.] 

Tlie blue or green colour of this precious substance cannot be changed by 
any other matter. Its lustre and hardness are unrivalled in the world. 4th. 
Pho li, otherwise Se pho ti kia, {aphathika, spatli) is the Sanscrit name 
of Shout yu, or rock crystal. Its transparence and lustre are unique in the 
world. 5th. Meou pho lo kie la pho ; this Sanscrit word designates a preci- 
ous Bub-tance of a blue or white colour ; its form is that of a wheel, with a 
nave, and rays. (1 tliiuk this must be a species of ammonite.) Its hardness 
1 3 
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and beauty of colour cause it to be greatly in request in the world. (»th. Mo 
lo kia li, or agite, a stone of miacd colors, white and red, resembling the 
brain of ahorse, whence its (Chinese) name ma nao, equi cere&rum. It 
may be ])olished, and made into vases ; and hence its value. 7th. Fo ma io 
kia ((.adinaruga), a Sanscrit word signifying a red pejji (more correctly 
colour of the nelomho). The Foe ti lun (** Discourse on the land of Buddha") 
says that it is the produce of red insects. The Ta chi iou lun says, that it 
is a stone found in the belly of a lish, and in the bruin f»f ii scrjient. Its rfd 
color is ejttrenieJy bright and lustrous, which causes it to be sought after. 
[Padmardya is the Sanscrit for riibj'. — Kl.] 

Tlic second series is coiuposed exclusively of precious stones. 1st. Po io 
MO (Sanscrit prahdla, Bengali paldj coral. The Ta chi ton hm chIIm it the 
tree of sea-jfoue. They say that in tbc sea of the Moutli-west, distant 7 or 
8 /f, (this is an evident error, — perhaps it should be 7 or 8 thousand it) 
there is a coral isle, the foundation of which is a stone upon which this s^ub- 
atance grows. The coral is detached from it with iron nets. 2d. A 
chy nia kiepho (asmnffarhha /) or amber. It is of a red colour and trans- 
parent. 3d. Ma ni or ruo ui (mani) n word which hignitics ^po//e.v«r, and 
designates a pearl. This substance is brilli int and pure, free from spot and 
Btain. It is on this account that the Tnan kio chhoo (M itiiiul of the Pra- 
tycka Buddhas) calls it also Jou i I'eon/brntalf/e to the dcHirrs or inten- 
tionsj ; the wealth one doires to P'jssc.«k, vc>trn(nts, food, in short, all 
necessary thing.s are to be juocured by means of this precious thing, conform 
madly tcifh one'« desiren ; and Leiice its name. -Ith. Chin ahon kia; this 
Sanscrit word designates a ]>i'ecir)iis stone of a red colour. According to 
the history of the western countries, thcTie is a tree named Chin shou kia 
(kimsukOf Bulea frondoMO) tin' flowers of which arc red and us lurj;e as the 
hand. The substance to which this name U also given is of the same colour 
with these flowers. 5th. Shtf kia pi liny kia. This Sanscrit word dignities a 
eonqueror, one that exceU, because this siibs'am.c surpasstrs all other ]»reci. 
ous stones in the wo: id. iiW\. Mo lo kia pho Cmarahatat t riierald^. The 
Ta cht ton tun names thus a precious stone of a green culour. it comes 
from the beak of a bird with golden wings, and is a charm against all sort of 
poisons. 7th. Pa che lo (vajra), or the diamond. This substance is born 
in gold ; its color is similar \o that of the amethyst ; it is incorruptible and 
infusible, extremely bard and sharp, and capable of cutting jade. 

For seven other precious things appertaining to the monarch of the earth, 
Bee Chap. X. note 

<5) PlaccM the relique on his head , — ^This phrase is obscure in the text 
tod may be variously translated. Thiuy that signifies to carry to the head. 
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and that which it borne on ihe fiead^ as the button on the bonnet which dis- 
tinguislies rank and those who enjoy such distinction. Ttou ii aignifies 
per ordinem,—Ti, 

(6) Towert of deliverance, — This word iower^ in Sanscrit tihupa^ applies 
not merely to great rcdigiuus buildings, but likewise to those miniature 
structures which arc the model of the former on a reduced scale. Several 
kinds arc distill^uishcd by dilfcmit naines ; such as tlhupa^ ta pho (emi- 
nence), feoH thon (ucervus), nun Iheou pho (precious tower), ieou teou pho 
but many of these deiioniiiiations arc derived from the Sanscrit radical 
tiliupa, and their variou.s t>igiiiticatioiis Kcern altogether arbitrary. These 
little r'trurtures are Imilt of .stone- or brick, in the form of a tower without 
cuiiital. Tliey are of one, t.>vo, three, or four stories, for the nravahat or 
BU<lirtM-s of liudoha c»f the fir&t four ras.ks. The pi phao iha, are consecrated 
to the rcliijiies of Iluddhu unit rinr to his entering upon nirvana. Those 
ol' the I’nityeka lluddlius have ejeviMi storii s ; thoae of Buddha thirteen, 
to ifhuw that he li:ul ])as«etl the tivel\e or conditions of relative 

existences; but no stories are observable uii those erected to ordiuary mendi- 
cants. or virtuous jicrsons.’'* 

According to tl;c Fn huna wen kin, towers or sthupat were never 
erected over the tombs of cither monks or laymen ; but 
^ SLiupk* stones, ivhieli hy ilieir form symbolise the five 
elements, ttlier, air, lire, ttatcr, and earth, and consc- 
X X oneiitlv the lu.maii body which is coninouiided of these, 

rx Tlie^ie luo lire called sihiij a by analogy. The annexed 
j j cut may give some idea of the figure assigned to each 

element. 

The lowest, or the earth, is rcctanpular. Water, immediately above, 
occupies a circle ; lire, a triiingii* ; air, u crescent ; and ether a smaller 
accuminated circle. Instead of ('liiiioc- names, Sanscrit letters, being the 
ahbrcviaiioii of the Sanscrit name. t>f c.ich eleuieiit, are inscribed on these 
different parts of the sthu|u : thus X7/n, ether; Xa, air; ra, fire; va, 
water; a, earth {?), fbi joining thereto u lilth syllable, ma or sa for 
knowledge, or thought, we have ihe names of the six elements, and a formula 
of immense efficacy. Another species of tow'er is spoken of, culled a look^ 
out tthupa .-f and a forinnlu which has the jiower to ensure against the three 
evil ways (hell, the condition of brutes, and that of demons). Many boast 
of it ; but this formula is not found in the sacred texts ; it is on invention of 
subsequent Mmes and of unknown origin. - 


* Shy shi yen inn, quoted iu the Japanese Cyclopedia, Book XIX, p. Id. 
t 6'i/iupa d i'ue. 
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The towert qf deliverance spoken of by Fa hian, would appear to have 
been hollow altars, adapted to receive cifferiiif^s of dowers and )icrfuines. 
The word deliverawe signifies the Jiuol emanrrpafiou of the soul, its return 
to original perfection ; in Chinese Kia'i thou ; in Sanscrit mukti. — R- 

(7) Ting kouang Foe . — The adventure to which allusion is here made, is 
given in detail, Chap. X. note 4. see that the country of Thi ho wei\ 

where the father of this ancient Ttuihlha reigned, must be situated in the 
eastern part of Persia ; so that, while reserving to S'dkya himself the 
local traditions of northern and central Indifi. tlie lliidiihists did not hesi- 
tate to transport the scene of the inytholosiral deeds of their saints beyond 
the limits of Hindu^(an, to countries which liiey designate ' India of the 
North,' and where llieir religi''ii very probably did not penetrate till an age 
verv recent when compared with that of its origin. — R. 

(8) A tooth of Foe . — A reliiiue of this nature b is already hern mentioned 
in Cliapter V. and others will yet eome before us, particularly in our jul- 
grim's account of Ceylon. An observation to iie made, in the follow inir note, 
and which is equally applieablc to the i.ootii here spoken of, would induce 
us to suppose that these precious remain** npperta'iiied to another pcrsoitoge 
than the historical iluddhn, Sakya Muni ; ]n»s,iil,ly to Tifig houang Foe, 
spoken of in note 7. The tooih here rnenttoneil hid di>uppeured licfore the 
journey of lliouan thsarig, two hundred and twenty se%~cii years subsequent 
to that of Fa hian. — R. 

(9) The staff of Foe. — The stffff. like the hpqtiiotj pot, is an essential atlri- 
butc of the BuddhUt mendicant. Its Sanserif narn'* is hi ki lo ; in Chinese 
it is called sg chang (tin staff;, chi vhnng, tv chang, shing chang, the staff 
of iirudence, of virtue, the talking xtaff, heemse of the noisi; nrm.Hinned by 
the rings with which it is ornn'-nrnted ; ii. M:iTirln>u it is called r/ovffr/ofiri. 
There is a ‘ Book the Staff,' {^Sy chang kiatt') in wliieh Kiiddha is made to 
say to his disciple Kasyapa, ** Tin is the lighte-t (urYiong the metals) ; the 
staff is at once a auppo’ t, and a preservative against vice, by the help of 
which escape is effected from the boundary of the three worlds." The 
staff of Kasyapa Buddha had a head with two op'.oiings, in which were fixed 
six rings. That of Sakya Buddha liad four openings and twelve rings* 
The modern dauldouri has nine. What is said here of the dimensions of 
the staff of Foe, that it was of six or seven Chinese tnises (18 to 21 metres) 
would prove, unless there be some error in the text, that our author speaks 
of the staff, not of Sakya, but of one of those Buddhas who were bom at 
an epoch when the life of man was of prodigious length and his stature colos- 
sal. For eiample, K&syapa was born in the age when the life of man ex- 
tended to twenty thousand years, and his stature was sixteen toises (48ui. 
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SO) ; Vipasyi, born in the time when men lived eighty thousand years^ was 
sixty yojanas high, and the glory encircling his head, one hundred and 
twenty. It must have been to some giant of this order that a staff of 
eighteen or twenty metres belonged. — R. 

(10) Theseng kia ii of Foe. — Seng kia li, or more correctly Seng kia fi, 
is the Chinese tranacrif)ti()n of Sanghdti. Buddhist ascetics have three 
kinds of dresses. Ist. Tlie Seng kia It. so called from a Sanscrit word sig- 
nifying joined ur doubled^ because it is made of pieces cut and united toge- 
ther again. The I ching fa states that the Sanscrit word Seng kia ii 
signifies a doubled dress ; but the Suian iiu ase assures us that the names of 
the three garmeuts can not he very exactly translated ; that the great gar- 
ment is named Taa soni i, because of the number of pieces of which it is 
composed. As to iU use, it is called, * a dress to enter the palace of kings,* 
or * a dress for a public ]duce,' because it is worn on the occasion of preach- 
ing the law in palaces, as well of begging in the cross-ways. The Sa pho 
to /mw, disLing^i^hes three sorts of fnli dreaa ; the lower, which consists 
of nine, eleven, or tliirtcrn pieces ; the middle, which is of fifteen, seven- 
teen and nineteen pieces ; and the upper, which has twenty-one, twenty-threci 
or twenty-five. 2d. Yu to lo seng (Htiaraaanghnii) ; a Sanscrit word signify- 
ing the upjter garment, aurtont ; it consists of seven pieces. The Siuan 
iin sse calls this garment of seven ]iiccc.s the dreaa of the middle order, and 
according lo its style, * the dreaa for going to the aaaemblyj It is worn on 
the occiisioii of ceremonies, prayers, festivals, and jtreaching. 3d. An iho 
hoei ; this Sanscrit word means an inner vesture, used in sleep and worn next 
the body. The same work calls it the nether garment, and states that it is 
comjmsed of five jneces. Its use is defined to he * a gfirment formed of 
several pieces worn in -doors by those who practise the law.’ Its Sanscrit 
name is antaravdanka. — R. 

(11) Hia shadow. — Thi.s singular reliquc was also seen by Hiouan 
thsang, and as we caiiiiut question its existence, must be accounted for as 
the eHTeci of some optical contrivance, dexterously used to deceive these 
superstitious pilgrims. Tlic characteristic beauties here spoken of are the 
thirty-two lakahana, of the visible and traiishgured body of Buddha. 
Hiouan tlisang explains the occasion on which the Tathsigata left his shadow 
in this place, and confirms the prediction that all the Ski tsvn {Lokajyeat^ 
ha, itUiatriona of the age, Huddhas) of the period of sages, or the present 
cycle, would imitate in this resjiect the example of Siikya Muui. — R. 

(12) Seven to eight toises. — Betwixt 70 and 80 English feet. 

(13) The l.ohan and the Py rhifoe. — ^We have already seen that Zo han, 
or more exactly A lo han, is the transcription of Arhan \ and that this Sun- 
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flcrit term designares one of the auperior orders in thn scale of saints or 
purified intelligences. The degree iinniediatly below tliese is the Pjf chi 
foe^ or Py chi kia fo, the name of which is interpreted or complete 

intelliyenect and represents the Sanscrit term Praiyeka Buddha^ eeparatc or 
distinct Buddha. Without entering upon the almost infinite distinctions 
which Buddhists hare established in the difiereiit degrees of perfection at 
which it is possible to arrive by coiiteiiijilatioii uud the exercise of virtue, 
I shall here transcribe a passage from a sacred bouk which will eApluin the 
rank of the Pratyeka Buddhas in the Buddhist hienirchy. 

** We call the /rve J^ruits, those fruits to which the Siu tho tran. the Sse 
iho han^ the A na hau, the A lo Ann, and the Py chi foe bear witness ; imply- 
ing that these five classes of men in passing through the world, do not tarry 
for the entire suppression of their moral imperfections before directing their 
souls towards the great purification, and culling the fruits of the (tree) 
bodhit or reason.*' 

Ist. Theirs/ fruit is that of the soiiL whose return lasts eighty thousand 
kalpas ; it is obtained by the A'in tho U'an^ (Srotdpanna), Their name im- 
ports that they come by flowiny ; that is, that they have escaped from the 
general stream (of worldly beings) and have attained the stream of saints. 
Tliey have cut the three knots (which bind the body to the three worlds) pass- 
ed the three inferior conditions (that of nsurus, of brutes, and of the damned) 
and after having been born seven times among gods and men, delivered from 
all pain, they enter upon nirvdnaf or attain bodhi of the most exalted kind, 
above which there is notliiiig. 

2d. ** The second fruit is that of ihc soul whose return lasts sixty thousand 
kalpas. It is obtained by the Sse iho han {^akriddyhmi). Their name 
signifies a going and coming, bpdkuse aft';r they arc born once among men 
and once among tlie gods, they obtain the nWedna that makes perfect. They 
have suppressed ll.c six classes of errors attached to the actions of the senses 
and the desires which these originate ; and after being re -born once among the 
gods or among men, they are delivered from all pnin, and pass sixty thousand 
kalpas in nirvana, to obtnin cventuulJy supreme bodhi. 

3d. ** The third fruit is that of the soul whose return lasts forty thousand 
kalpas. It appertains to the A na han {Andgdmih) ; personages whose 
names signify that they * come no more/ that is, that they are not again 
born in the world of desires. They are emancipated from the five inferior 
bonds and the necessity of re- birth, so that after forty thousand kalpas, they 
obtain supreme bodhi. 

4 th. The fourth fruit is that of the soul whose return lasts twenty thou- 
sand kalpas. It is the lot of the Arhans, who having suppressed all the 
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imperfections which are produced in the three worlds, of desires, of angerr of 
hatred and of ignorance, after twenty thousand kalpas, obtain supreme bodhim 
5th. ** The fifth fruit is that of the soul whose return lasts ten thousand 
kulpus. It belongs to tbe Py chi foe {JPraiyeka Buddhae)^ who obtain 
after ten thousand kalpas, tbe supreme bodhi they have merited by the 
suppression of the imperfections which arise from the desires of the three 
worlds, of rage, of hatred, and of ignorance.’’* 

It would thus appear that there is no ex}ireased difference between the 
deserts of the Pratyeka HudHhas and the Arhaiis. Another passage in the 
same book places the Pratyeka HinUlhas in an intermediate station betwixt the 
Sravakne and the Budhisaltwau by lefereiice to their progress in knowledge 
and the science which consists in contemplating the uninterrupiej sneression 
of the tw'clvc nuldutth', or conditions of individual existence, in recognising 
their cnntirtuijus concatenation, and consccjuently the unreality of what is 
called birth and death, in dci^troyiiig the errors of thought and vision, and 
ascending to the true conditicin of things, which is vacuity. Alorc ample 
cxpLaiiatiuns regarding the Pratyeka Buddhas will be found hereafter.— R. 


CTI.VPTER XIV. 


J luJi. '^iiop y .Muiiiitains.-- Kingdoin of I.o i. — Kingdom of Po na. — River Sin 

tlK'UU. 


In the second iiioonof tlic winter,' Fa hian and the rest passed 
to the south of the Little Snowy Afounfoins^^ The snow gathers 
in tliese hills as well in suniiner as in winter. On their northern 
side the cold is excessive, and its severity is such that one is almost 
frozen. Only Iloc'i king, however, was unable to endure its 
rigour, and became iiiitit to proceed. A white foam issued 
from his mouth, lie said to Fa hian — ** It is impossible that 
1 should survive ! Proceed at once ; it must not be that we 
all perish here.” And tlicreupou lie expired ! Fa hian had 

* ^>acred Btw\ of thr Xirvaua, \i jihaii king, quoted m the San tsang fd sau. 
Book Wll. p, 3 versa. 
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comforted him with all manner of consolation ; he wept for 
him, and regretted bitterly that their common project had 
proved so contrary to destiny ; but unable to help it, he 
gathered his remaining strength, and proceeding to the south of 
the chaiii,^ arrived in the kingdom of Lo 

There are in this country three thousand ecclesiastics belong- 
ing both to the great and to the less transJaiion. They halted 
and sojourned there ; and when this sojourn was ended, tliey pro- 
ceeded to the south, and after a ten days* inarch reached the king- 
dom of Po na,^ 

In this kingdom also there are three thousand ecclesiastics, all 
attached to the less translation. Thence going to the east three 
days’ journey, you pass again the river Sin on both sides 

of which is a smooth and level country. 

NOTES. 

(1) The second moon of winter. — If this date is set down according to 
the Chinese calendar, tlie spring cnmineiiciiig with the new moon nearest 
the day upon which ttic sun enters the 15^ of Acpiaries, the second moon 
of winter had begun two months before, that is to say, on the .‘iih December, 
omitting reductions, it is rather surjirisiEig that tun* pilgrims shouitl under- 
take a journey across those simw-covered iiDyuntnins ut su* h a season ; nor 
is there any room for ironder at the accident that occurred to one of their 
number. — R. 

(2) The Little Snowy Monatains. — Th^se cun be no other thon the range 
which bears at piesent the name of the Snlci>nan-koh. in Afghanistan. The 
denomination of the ‘ little mountains of snow has mt doubt rcfcience to that 
of the Himalaya^ following the meaning in the Sanscrit tongue then employed 
in those countries. It frerpiently occurs in the narrative of lliouaii thsaiig. — R. 

(3) To the sonih of the chain. — Apparently in the district of Gandliura, 
where the mountains leave, as far as the Indus, a space free to the occupa- 
tion of the petty states of Loi^ and Pona^ and which. Fu hiaii traversed in 
the space of tliirteen days. — R. 

(4) The kingdow of Lo i. — A country otherwise w^holly unknown. Fa 
hian mentions no circumstance which would enable us to restore this geogra- 
phical name. — R. 

Professor Wilson suggests that this may refer to Lohifa, a name found 
in the Mahabharata as that of a country, as is also that of Lohu, the ujipeU 
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lation of a people in the north of India, associated with the Kambojas and 
others in the same locality and subdued by Arjuna. The principal tribes of the 
Afj^^hans betwixt the Suleiniaiii Hills and the Indus are known cullcctively 
as the Lo/ianiJt ; and in them professor W, tliinks we have Lohaa of the 
Hindu geographers and the Lo i of the Chinese. Capt. A. Cunningham 
identifies IjO i with the modern IfoA* or RoAi, another name for Afghanis- 
tan.t Roh is stated in IVrsian authors to be the original seat of the Af- 
ghans and to have extended in length from Sew'ad and Bijore to the town 
of Siii ill the doininioiis of lUikhurast.^ The word signifies in their lan- 
guage mounlaintjva. Whatever may be the true restoration of X.0 f, there 
can be no doubt that this kingdom was situated immediately south of the 
Sufed Kob. — J, W. 

(ij) The kingdom of Pa na. — Equally unknoivn. — R. 

Capt. A. Cuiiuingbam has identified the Pon na of our plTgrim with 
liamt, which is situated exactly three marches w'cst of the Indus, as Fa hiun 
states. — J. \V. L. 

(^0) The river Sin theou . — Sec Chap. VIl. n. 2. The circumstance 
noted by Fa biaii that the country on both batiks of the river was level, 
shows that be speak^i of the lower or the niidJlc Indii.s. We have seen that 
'bis river should be crossed by our travellers about liukker. Tlic sequel of 
Mieir itinerary will iiuuicdiutely coulirui this sunjiosition. — R. 


CHAPTER XA . 


‘1 he kiii^*'doin of l*i eliha. 

On crossing tho river you arrive at a kingdom named /V 
Tlie floctriue of Foe i.s tlierc honored and tlourisliing, Ijolli in 
the system of the yreat and in that of the hsa The 

inhabitants were greatly touched to sec among tliein lr:ivellcrs* 
from the land of Thain^ and they thus addressed us: ‘'How 
became the people of the extremities of the cartli accjiiaiutcd 

* .T. R y\,S. \ .»!. V. p. 120. 

t ibid : \ u1. \ 11. |.. 

^ Sicuuri, Ilisl.oj i\cngftt, p. 127 . 

K 
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with snuctified life and tlie practice of reason ? and how come they 
tlnis far in quest of the Law of Foe ?” They gave ns every thing 
necessary for our comfort, and treated us conformably with the 
proscriptions of the Law. 

NOTES. 

.1) A kinydom named Pi chha, — We may read Pi thou ; but 1 l>clievr 
should substitute chha^ or even ihsa^ for thou; uud then we shall 
have a slightly aberrant trans^iriptioii of the name which it U natural to 
look for in that neighbourhood, whether we imagine it employed in itb Persian 
form in the dialects of the country {Patijdb\ or in its Sanscrit {Paurhd/a). 
The position of the country admits of no doubt that this is the name that 
Fa hian picked up, and any discussion upon the point would he super- 
fluous.— R. 

If Fa hian and his companions had passed the Indus at Bukker, or Pnkot , 
they could not have entered the Panjab, a country niucli further to llu: 
north. It derives its name from the five great rivers, Deliat or Jylum, 
Chenub, Ravi, Beyah, and Sutledge, which traverse it, and fall into the 
Indus more than fifty leagues above Bukker. Fa hiun theiefore entered 
.Sindc and not the Panjab. — Rl. 

The rectification of Fa hiaii’s route removes M. KlaprothV ditliculty. 
Moreover bad Fa hiun passed through the inhospitable desert he must 
had he crossed the Indus at Bukktfr, he w'ould scarcely have failed to record 
the difticuliies and privations of such a journey, nor would he have de- 
scribed the country us abounding in small streams and watercourses. — 
J. W. L. 

;'2) 7'ravellers. — In the text ew nf the ^oad. This exi)res?ioQ signi- 
lics tiuvellers, and not priente of Tao, as in Chap. IV, n. 1. — Kl. 


CHAPTER Wl. 


Kingdom of Mo theou lo. — Hiver of i*ou im. 

Proceeding thence towards the south-east, they travelled at 
least eighty r/fou yan' They passed a great number of tcinjdes, 
in which there lived ecclesiastics amounting to many tens of 
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nionsaiuU.* After passing all those places they came to a 
kingthnn ; this kingdom is named Mo theou They followed 

also (the course of) the river Pou na,^ On the right and on the 
left of this river there are twenty jS>»7 kia w'hich may 

contain three thousand ecclesiastics. Tlic law of Foe begins again 
to be had in honor here.^ 

As soon as you leave the sandb* and the river to the west, 
all the kiiiLTS of the diiTereiit khicrdoms of India are firmly at - 
tached to tlie law of Foe, and when they render hriinage to the 
ascelics they first take off their tiaras.^ They and the j>rinc*es of 
their families, and their oflieers, present these with food with 
their own hands. Vhen they have so presented them with food, 
they spread a carpet on the ground, and sit in their presence on 
a hencli. In the presence of the clergy they would not dare to 
recline upon a couch. This custom, which these kings observe in 
token cif respect, began at the time of Foe's sojourn in ibe world- 
and lias been continued ever siiie.^ to tlic jircsciit lime.* 

The country to the south of thi.^ is called the Kitifjtloui vj f/u 
Jn the Kingdom of the Middle the cold and the heat 
an* temjierate and moderate each other : there is neither frost 
nor smiw. The ]»eoj>lc live in ahnndance and in linppiness. 
They know neither registers of the population," nor magistrates, 
nor laws. Those avIio cultivate tlie lauds of the king alone 
gather the produce. MMicn any wish to depart, they dejmrt ; 
when they wish to stay, they stay. To govern them the 
kings rcipiirc not the apparatus of (painful) punishments. If any 
one be guilty of a crime, he is siinjdy niiiletcd in money, and 
ill this tliey arc giiiiled by the lightness or the gravitj^ of his 
offence. Even when hy relapse a iiialefactor commits a crime, 
they , restrict themselves to cutting off his right linud without 
doinu: liim aiiv further harm. The ministers of the king 
and tinise who assist to the right and to the left, all receive 
cmoliimciits and [lensions. The inhahitanls of that country kill 
no living b ong ; they drink no wine, and eat neither garlic nor 
onions-*" We must except only the C/tew chha lo the name 
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Chen chha lo signifios hatefuL These have dwellings separate 
from other men. When they enter n town or a market they 
strike upon a piece of wood to make themselves known ; at this 
signal all the inhabitants avoid them, and secure themselves 
against contact. In this country they keep neither swine iior 
cocks. They sell no living animals ; there are in the markets 
neither shambles nor wine shops. For money they use shells. 
The Chen vhhalo alone go to the chase, and sell meat. 

After the pun ni honan^' of Foe, the kings, the grandees 
and the heads of families erected chapels for the elergy ; they 
furnished them with provisions, and made them grants of lands 
and houses, and gardens and orehnrds, with huNl)niulmen and 
cattle to cultivate them. The deetls of these donations arc en- 
graved upon iron,** and no siihseqiieiit princes are at liberty to 
interfere with them in the slightest degree. Tliis custom has 
been perpetuated to the present day without intcrrii[>tIon. The 
ecclesiastics who reside in this country have houses to dwell in, 
beds and mattrasses to sleep n|)Oii, wherewithal to cat and drink, 
clothes, and in short every thing that they require, so that they 
lack nothing, li is the same cverv where. The priests arc con- 
stantly engaged in good works and in acts of virtue. Tiiey ap- 
])ly also to the study of the Sacred Books, and to conteniplatiun. 
When foreign ecclesiastics arrive the ciders meet and cunduct. 
them, carrying by turns th 'ir eloihe.y ami theh' They 

bring them water tf) wash ilieir feet, oil to anoint them, and an 
extraordinary coliatioii. '• After they have rested awliile, tliey 
are asked the nnmher and the order of the sacrifiees tliey liave to 
perform ; and on arriving at the dwelling, they are left to repose, 
after being provided with every thing necessary for them acreord- 
ing to the law. 

The places where the pilgrims halted arc tlic tower of She it 
the towers of Mov iina'^ and A nun, and the towers of the 
•pi than^^^ of the Frccrepts,*® and of the Sacred Books.*' After they 
had enjoyed repose for one inoiitli, all the people who hoped for 
hajipiiitss, c.xliorted them to betake again to their pious duties. 
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Tliey pref>arc(l an extraonlinary collation,” wlicn all the clergy held 
u great assembly and discoursed upon the Law. This conference 
ended, they proceeded to the tower of She li foe to make an ob- 
lation of all sorts of perfumes, and there kept the lamps burning 
the entire night. She li foe, w'as a brahman who came to Foe 
ill order to embrace ascetic life. Tlic same may be said of 
tlie great JIou lian and the great Kia eke. Tlie Pi khieou wi** 
pay their devotions principally at the tower of A nan, because it 
was A nan who prayed the Honorahlc of the that he would 

grant to wonien the liberty of embracing ascetic life.** Tliere 
is also a (prescribed) order in wdiich the Sha fuliil their re- 
ligious duties. Those who have a master of the A pi than, pay 
their homage to the A pi ihun ; those who liavc a master of the 
IVeeejils, honor the Frecepls. Kvery year there is a service of 
tliis kind, and all of these have their day. The devotees of the 
Ma hfp yan'^'* pay their homage to Phan jo pho to to IFen 

rhn ,ssff //,*“ to Kotfan shi //#,'** i\:c. 

Tiie pilgrims received tlie presents which it is customary to make 
at tlie end of the year." The elders, the ollicials, the brahmaiis 
anil others |)re-,ented them with dresses of ddVerent kinds, and 
all things essential to Sainaneans, and which are ollered in alms 
to the clergy. Tlie pilgrims themselves in like manner presented 
alms. The rites and the ceremonies which that lioljr baud'** 
jierforin have thus continued without interruption since the Ni 
honan of Foe. " 

After passing the river Sin theon in going towards Southern 
liidin^ there are forty or fifty thousand * to the Scu of the South. 
There are every Avherc plains, where one sees neither great 
moinitains nor great rivers, but merely strcainlets aud water- 
courses. 


NOTES. 


(1) Four »cure ycftH vans . — IVum tlic where our pilgrims passed 

the Indus to Mathura are eight decrees ut u great circle ; which gives ten 
yojanas to a degi*.«*. — K. 
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(2) Several lens of thousands. — As Fa hiao enters upon no details re« 
gHrding these moiiksp and does not appear to have visited their monasteriesp 
we may infer that they did not belong to the Samanean religioop but were 
very probably attached to the brahiuanical worship. Without some such 
supposition f it is not easy to explain how these pilgrims who traversed 
India purposly to visit temples where they could become acquainted with 
the minutiBe of their faith, and who in other parts of their journey, describe 
almost topographically such objects as merited their pious regard, should 
have met with none such in all this space of one hundred and twenty leagues. 
This inference will be confirmed in note fi. — R. 

(3) Mo theou lo, — and in the narrative of Hiouau thsang Afo ihou /o, is 
the most exact Chinese transcription that can be made of the word Afa- 
thurd. — R. 

It is still a town in the province of Agra, on the right bank of the Jumna. 
It is celebrated among the Hindus as the birth-place and earliest sojourn 
of Krishna, on which account it is a place of frequent pilgrimage amongst 
them. — Kl. 

(4) 77ie river Poh na. — This name is greatly changed, but the position 
precludes mistaking the Jumna, or Vamuna, on the right bank of which is 
situated the town of Mathura. — R. 

It may be the transcription of the last two syllables of Jabuna^ a provinci- 
al name of the Jumna. — J. W. L. 

(5) Begins again to be held tn honour. — The Chinese text is susceptible 
of several interpretations ; the most natural appears to be, ' the law of Foe 
revives but this revival may be understood in two senses, as referring 
either to time or to space. We may suppose that after having been persecut- 
ed or neglected, the religion of Buddha began, at the time of Fa hiaii’s visit, 
to find a greater number of adherents; or that after having traversed coun- 
tries where Buddhism prevailed, then other countries where brahmanism 
predomihated, the traveller found the former religion once more flourishing 
in the country of Mathura, ut which he had arrived. The latter exjilanation 
appears to me the more probable ; fur Fa hian expressly tells us that the 
observance of the ceremonies of Buddhism, and the privileges of its adhe- 
rents had continued without interruption siuce the nirvana of Sakya Muni. 
We have just remarked (note 2) that the tract of country passed over by 
our pilgrim since leaving the Indus was most probably inhabited by Hindus 
of the brahmanical sect, since he, whose quest was for objects associated with 
his own faith, had not found matter for a single observation, but passed 
over with so few words the space of eighty yojanss. — R. 

(C) The sands. — The great suit desert east of the Indus, and which must 
he crossed on proceeding direct from that river to central India.— R. 
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(7) TJkeir tiaras in the text, celestial or divine cap : that is, the oma* 
ment for a king’s head, a tiara, diadem, or crown. 

(0) To the present time . — This passage is very remarkable ; it shows us 
that in the fifth century Buddhism had lost nothing of its superiority over 
brahmanism, and that it bad enjoyed this superiority since the time of Sakya 
Muni, i. e. the 10th century before Christ, according to Chinese chronolo- 
gy. Subsequent travellers, though animated with the same spirit as Fa hian, 
confess on the other hand that the Sumanean religion began to show, in 
sundry places, symptoms of decline. Temples had fallen to ruin, cele- 
brated reliques had disappeared, the number of ecclesiastics had diminished 
in several monasteries, and those who yet remained were mingled with the 
heretics, or brahmans. The history of Indian Buddhism receives immense 
illustration from tlie comparison of these passages, which establish most 
important points in the chronology of these religions. — R. 

(9) Registers of population . — These registers are used in China to fix 
the poll-tax ; hence our author reckons it among the advantages enjoyed by 
the Hindus that they had no census amongst them. 

(10) Qarlick or onions. — Wine, garlick, and onions, are of the number 
of things from which Buddhists are, according to the fifth precept, to abstain. 
The five precepts are— 

1st. Not to kHl any living being. 

2nd. Not to steal. 

3rd. Not to commit adultery. 

4th. Not to lie. 

5th. Not to drink wine. 

These live precepts answer to the five corresponding virtues ; — humanity, 
prudence, justice, sincerity, and urbanity.* 

Three others are added to these, making eight ; 

6th. Not to sit on a large bed, or a large or lofty seat. 

7th. Not to wear flowers or ribbons on your dress. 

8th. Not to become fond of songs, dances, come'dies.t 

The two following are likewise enumerated, completing the number of ten. 

9th. Not to wear on the arms ornaments of gold or of silver. 

10th. Not to eat after noon. 

Such are the precepts which the aspirant to the rank of Samanean should 
observe. They are called * the ten precepts of the aseetics/X There ia 
another enumeration which extends the number to two hundred and fifty, 
called sufficient t because they suffice for the full and perfect exercise of 
religious life. They are distributed in the following manner 

* Sang tiang fd sou, D. XXllI. p. 7 V. t Ibid. % B. VII. p. 15 v* 
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lat. Rulea againat Pho lo • (corru|ition, extreme wickedneaa). Four 
articlea. 

2d. Rules against Seng kia pho ehi eha; this Sanscrit word signifies 
' ruin the Sanga / because whoever infringes these precepts is as one 
who had been assassinated ; his body ever lives, but he is nevertheless lost. 
Thirteen articles. 

3d. Indeterminate rules ; two articles. 

The infraction of these articles is estimated either according to Pho lu r. 
or Seng kia pho thi sAs, or Pho y ihi (see below), and hence they are 
said to be indeterminate. 

4th. Rules relative to A’l ea khi and Pho y ihi ; thirty articles. The 
Sanscrit word Ni mo khi, signifies to abandon: the term. U applied to the 
love of riches and -to negligence, which lend to uiiwilliiignesa to join the 
body of the Sangax, That of Pho y ihi signifies to fall, intimating that if 
one dues not abandon (the love of riches, &c.) hefalU into hell. 

5th. Rules relative to Pho y ihi, ninety articles. 

Gth. llules relative to Pho lo ihi ihi s/ie ni, four articles. This word 
signifies to ^ repent in prwnce of eome one.' According to the Seng khi liu, 
whatever faults have been committed should be acknowledged in open as- 
sembly. Hence this deiiouiinution. 

7th. Rules prescribed for the studies of mendicants. A hundred articles, 

bth. Rules for stifiiiig controversies ; seven articles. These two hundred 
and fifty rules are enjoined fur observance by monks and mendicants.* 

(11) The Chen chha lo. — There is no difficulty in recognising in this 
transcription the Sanscrit word Chanddla, the second syllable of which is 
altered by the substitution of a pal;\tiul for a dental, as we kiave liud occasion 
to observe before in the representation of Sanscrit words by Chinese charac- 
ters. The Buddhists seem to have partaken the contempt with which the 
brahmans regarded the Chanddlat, * the lowest of mortals,' as Menu cha- 
racterises thcm.t Wilson explains this word to mean hateful, as in the Foe 
koue ki. The Chinese pretend that it signifies a butcher, also Sievum signum, 
because individuals who exercise the vocation of butcher and perform other 
wicked acts are compelled when they go abroad to ring a bell or hold up a 
piece of bamboo, that they may be readily recognised. There are five classes 
of persons from whom ecclesiastics ought to be careful to- avoid seeking 
elms: Ist. Singers and comedians, who think of nought but jesting and 
merriment, and who disturb contemplation. 2d. W'omeii of bad character, 
whose conduct is impure and whose reputation is bad, who are abandoned to 
liber linage,, and who abut the good way. 3d. Dealera in wine ; for wine leads 

* San Uangfa lou B, VII. p. 15. t Menu, Chap. X. 12, IG. 



The following account uf tlie origin of the ChancltUaSt ia from a DiirinM0 
work, the Dhammathat^ a Buddhist etliiioii of the Laws of M»^no, recently 
l»ublisheJ at Muuliuain. “In former tiiiiea, before the god (CauJania^ ap- 
peared, a most wicked young biitliiuiiii killed his wife ; and at the time of the 
murder liia fellow braihin:«iis consulted togeilier and agreed on, that this 
young brahman had committed n crime which no one else had conuuitted^ 
and what they should do with him ; so having shaved his head, they turned 
him out of society, and caused him to be called IVaadu/a, and from that the 
T'sandula class became a distinct one fur the most wicked incorrigible brah- 
mans. 

In the same work we find tlie following statement of the “ nine kinds of 
brahmans. 1st. Those who live on alms in the jungle, who do not take 
wives, or accumulate property, culled hruhma^tua-ree ; 2d. Those who take 
wives, but live on aln^, culied hrdhmanah ; 3d. The class from which kings 
are taken, culled khat to ya; -llh. Those who support themselves by trade, 
and do not take alms, called ila ya ; 5lli. Those who support their families 
by agriculture and who do not receive alms, keska ; Gth. Those of pure 
descent, yek-k/ii-ia ; 7tli. Those who are of loose habits, ba-ra-dwa-za i 
8lh. Those who have broken the rules of their caste, degr-ided men, who 
have been turned out of the society of brahmans, culled tsan-da-la ; 9tb. 
Those who have left their families ami subjected themselves to privations, 
ta^pa~ihee. Under these nine classes, many are included ; the Barman, 
the Kula, the Talieii brahman, the Kalay and llie Hindu brahmin,” ikc.t It 
is curious to observe how generally the brahmans arc spoken of by the Chi- 
nese' and other furcigiiers as a nation or tribe und not as the priestly order. 

A brdkman Buddhini, however incongruous the terms now appear, is uii ex- 
pression that occurs ofteiier thaii once, and sounds nut less strange than 
the Titandala brahman in the foregoing passage. — J. W. L. 

(12) Sbpiis. — M. Reiuusat had translated this passage, * Shells and ieeiht* 
and lie adds a note, “ I translate it according to the correction of the Pian 

• As. Res, A'ol. 1. 

t Dhiiftimathat, translated by D. Richardson, Esq.p. 130. 
f Ibid. p. 317. 
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• tian. The text of the Foe koue hi is ericlently erroneous. The shells here 
spoken of are the eypnpa moneta (cowries) which arc used as current money 
in India.’* Nevertheless there is not aoy difference between the text of the 
Plan i tian, and that of the Foe koue ki ; they both iin])ort, ** to carry on 
commerce ; to make use of shells.*’ The term Pei' cAAi, is employed to 
designate those shells employed as money, which are described in the 
great Japanese Encyclopedia as “ shells with denticulationa ' resembling 
the teeth of lishes.” — Kl. 

(in) The pan nt houan of Foe, — Tliis expression has been explained 
already, Chap. Xll. note 3. We gather from the traditions here preserved 
by Fa hinn, that Buddhism had not suffered in Central India from the rivalry 
of br&hmanism, for fourteen centuries after its institution. — R. 

(11) Engraved upon iron, — Deeds conveying grants of \and (grantha) 
to Buddhist temples, are the most ordinary subject of inscriptions found in 
India. Such in particular are those translated by Mr. Wilkins that which 
M. Bumouf has published, and many of those iii the collection of Col- 
Mackenzie. These erants are engraved upon copper or some other metal. — R. 

(15) Their dreeees and their pots, — That is their entire baggage.f — R. 

(1(») An esrtra ordinary coitation. — Literally * an ffnseasonah/e Aroth/ 
What the Buddhists call time in reference to meals, is thus explained : 
the tir/te of the Gods is the early morning, the hour chosen by the Gods 
to take their repast. The time of the law is noon, the hour selected 
by the Buddhas, past, present, and to come for their refection. The time 
of brutes is evening, when animals feed. The time of the genii is night, du« 
ring which good and evil spirits cat.;}; Thus all meals taken after tnid-day 
are unseasonable for ecclesiastics, and hU who observe the precepts rigorously 
abstain from such. Those however who are sirk observe no distinction, but 
eat when they please. § Breakfast is called among ecclcsiHstics CAat, 
(abstinence,) and suppei', Fei' chi, (unseanonahteness.) Buddha has recom- 
mended all his disciples to observe the kia lo, that is, the veritable (time), 
and to avoid the.^an mo ye, or fahe (Fei chi.) The present unreasonable 
eoUaiion sefems to have been given to our travellers on account of the fatigues 
they had undergone ; but the same expression occurs again further on, in a 
passage which seems more difficult of explanation. — R. 

(17) She lifoe^ whom they likewise name She (i tseu ; in the former 

the last syllable is the Chinese transcription of the Indian termination of the 

original name, iSTdri/ju/ra, which signifies t\ia son of the Indian crone, so 

• As. lies. Vfil. 1. 
t .See Xn. note 8, 

t .Sun tjiaiig/a loit B. XIX. p. 4 v. 

Jup. Kncyc. B. p. 15. 
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called because the eyes of his mother resembled those of that bird.^ lie 
was one of the' principal disciples of Sakya Munit and the^ne who excelled 
in Pri^nd, or divine knowledge^ in which he was instructed by Avalo- 
kiteswara. — R. 

(18) Meu /tan. — Another disciple of Sakya, reckoned amongst the most 
considerable. He is distinguished by the epithet great. His title is Tktia 
cAe, equivalent to Arga> — R- 

(19) A pi than^ or more correctly, A pi tha mo ( Abhidarma), is the name 
given to the last of the three classes in which the sacred books are arranged, 

• which contain the discourses, or conversation. These three classes are call- 
ed the * three compreheneives iii Chinese, San tsang i in Mongolian, Gout» 
ban aimak 9aha,f and in Tibetan, eJJesnod gtoum. The words employed 
in tliese several languages, signify a vase, or receptacle, and are eipiivalent to 
the Sanscrit Pitaha, or Kin she (kochn).^ This name is given them because 
they contain, include, embrace, the various reiigious works mentioned in 
the three following classes : 

1st. SieoH iho lo (.Vti/ra). These are the principles or aphorisms which 
constitute the basis of the doctriue, the authentic and invariable texts (in 
Chinese king') ; in Tibetan this sense of immobility is rendered hggour. These 
texts include, above, the doctrine of the Buddhas ; below, the duties, or 
faculties of all living beings, 

2d. Pi nai ge (Vinaga). This word signifies, precepts, rules, laws, or 
ordonnances, or literally good govet nmcfit, such as should overrule the bad 
qualities of living beings, as worldly laws serve to restrain faults, whether 
more or less serious. The Tibetan word 6Kuh, expresses this meaning, and 
united to the Tibetan title of the sacred books, forms the compound bJSToA- 
hGgour, which is the title of the most celebrated collection commonly 
called Gatidjour. Tlie Precepts are called in the same collection hi>tf/ ba, 
books o/ conversion, of changing evil to good ; iii Mundchou Weniboure no 
mom, and in Mongolian, Dzindi, 

[M. Csoma De Koros explains bAhA-hCyttf' to mean translation of com- 
mandment, because these works were translated from the Indian originals 
into Tibetan. See page 3.] — J. W. L. 

3d. A pi tha mo (Abhidarma}. This word signides discourse, conversa- 
tion ; tliese are, according to a Buddhist work (the In kia lun), treatises in 
which, by means of questions and answers, a deliberate choice may be made 
regarding the different procedures indicated by the law. The Abhidhar- 

* San Uangfa inu B. XLI. p*. 13. 

t Gsichichte der oti Mongolen, pp. 41—45. 

^ San twngfasou B. Vill. p. 2. 
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mas are called in Tibetan Tafoa mdon pa, or the mani/eUed lam ; in Mand* 
cbou, IMou nomoun. 

The works of these three clasaes are divided into two apecies, aa they hap- 
pen to appertain to the great or the leu translation. Among the Sutrae of 
the great translation are quoted tlie Hoa pan, and other sacred testa which 
treat only of BodhU or Intelligence conceived in the world of the law^ 
teaching and expounding the good actions of the Bodhisattwaa of the hiahd 
yand^ and making manifest the fruits of moral conduct. The Yinayaa 
belonging to the same translation are like the Fan hang^ (Bramajala^ the 
thread of Brahnta)^ books in which the laws are recorded as observed by 
the Bodhisattwaa of the great translation. Lastly, amongst the Ahhidharmas 
of the same class are cited the JChi sin lun t'/Jiscourse to give hirth to faith) 
and other controversial works upon the conduct of Bodhisattwas of the 
Mahd yand. 

Among the sntras of the less translation arc cited the Agama, and other 
sacred works, in which the nature of the veritable void (spirit) and repose 
or annihilation (extucy) are treated of to exjilaiu the practice of the 
Srdvahas and Pratgekas^ and its fruits. Agama is a Sanscrit word signi- 
fying peerless. Among the Vinayas are included the rules for the four 
sections (ssefen leu) that is to say, for the conduct of mendicants, male and 
female, for the observation of the precepts^ and for the extinction ^f disputes 
The discourses entitled kiu che (Aroc^a, that which embraces^ contains ; in 
Chinese tsang) are cited us belonging to the class of Abhidarmas of the less 
translation ; they enlarge upon the conduct and merits of the Sravakasp 
Pratyekas, and Buddhas. 

Another work, after defining the word Tsang (lhat irAicA contains 
or includes a law and an immense significanee)^ distinguishea five of these, 
lat. The Sou ta Ian, (Sutram) or Sieou to lo, immutable doctrine to which 
all at once conform in the ten worlds, and of which not a tittle changes in the 
three times. 2d. The Pin nai ge (Vinaya) or rules. 3d. The A pi'tha mo 
(Abhidarma), or discoursefs. -4th. Pan jo pho lo mi to {Prajna paramita^ 
the arrival on the other shore by knowledge.) Men fur separated from 
knowledge and detained within the circle of life and death, are designated 
as being on this shore ; the Bodhisattwas who practise the prajna, and 
attain nirvana, are on the o^Aer shore. According to the sacred books that 
being endowed with sensibility who applies himself to the true and solid 
science of the Mahd yand, emancipates himself from the condition of se{fi 
and the subtilties by which he attains, this object constitute the PraJ%ia 
paramiia. 5th. Tho lo ni (Bhdrani) that is to say, what one takes, invoca^ 
iion, mysterious formula. It means also that which, when a D*an cannot 
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ttndentand or obierro the wottBMf w&rwen for hig regolatioii end diminlghee 
the weight of oommitted iiOf proenreg deliTeraace gooner or latery ei>*t OCMI- 
doetg to nirrdaa eqegliy the Ignorant and the enlightened man. 

In general the Pnyna^ paramitaa and the Dharania are not reekoned 
among the aacred hooka known by the title Sam Uang^ or ih% Thraa CaUao^ 
fiona. Thia expreaaion frequently occnra» and ia found in the title of the 
work from which the prindpal part of theae eiplanationa ia deriTcdy namely, 
the San i9am§fa aoV| literally the nwnharE qftha law qfiha three ree^/ac/at / 
beeanae the aubatanoe of the aacred hooka ia there diatrihuted according to 
the Bnbdiriaiona ascribed to each psychological notion. This title might be 
in Sanscrit TVs piiaka dharma eanhhya* Many other and more particular 
clossifications of these religious works will be found in the notes referring 
to those passages in which our Buddhist travellers speak of such aa they had 
collected in their travels. 

The custom of erecting towers for preserving the original of a aacred 
book, as w^ as for depositing a relique, or perpetuating the remembranee of 
some prodigy, is established by the passage which gives rise to this note. 
There were at Mathura the tower of the Abhidarmae^ that of the Ptneyar, 
and that of the Sutras. — R. 

(20) The Precepts. — That is the Vinapas. There are three kinds of 
precepts. Ist, The Pi ni (Vinaya) ; this word signifies ^oncrni repimeu. It 
is applied to that which is capable of regulating the desires, anger, ignorance, 
and other imperfections. It expresses the ideas of moderation and sub- 
mission ; because by the help of these precepts we may temper and restrain 
the three acts that ia, those of the body, the mouth, and the will ; and 
govern and subjugate all evil propensities. 2d. Shi to (Shi la), that which 
stays or restrains (evil), and renders capable (of good) ; or simply prohibit 
rion, that which suppresses the vicious acts of the body, the mouth, and the 
will. 3d. Pho lo thi mou sha (Para adhi muksha) or deliverance, be- 
cause these precepts remove the bonds of wicked inclination, and render 
man master of himaelf.^*R. 

(21) The Sacred Books.’^The word kinp in Chinese signifies that which ia 
invariable ; it conveys the idea of constant doctrine, * revealed text.* Every 
sect introduced into China has borrowed this term from the school of the 
literati, who apply it only to the works compiled by Confucius. The Bud- 
dhists apply it particularly to the Sutras^ because according to the explana- 
tion given in one of these books, they * constitute law and are invariable.' 
They are conformed to in the ten worlds and are unchanged by the three times» 
The ten worlds are those of the Buddhas, the Bodhisattwaa, the Pratyeka 
Buddhas, the Sravakas, the gods, men, asuras, demons qf hunger (pre- 
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lift), and bnitei ; and the infomal regiona. The three timea are the paat, the 
preaent, and the fntnre.— R. 

(22) An eopiraordinary eollaiiom.—Wc have aeen the explanation of thin 
ezpieaalony which here aeema aomewhat oat of place. It is not easy to 
nnderatand why onr travcllera, invited by devout persona to resume their 
leligiona exerciaeSy should prepare themselves for a theological conference by 
an infraction of the enjoined observances of their profession, such as taking 
meals at other than conventual hours. The passage appears to require 
correction ; but it is the same in each of the copies that I have access to. — R. 

(23) 7%e Pi khieou ni, — the feminine of Pi Mieoii (PAftsAtint). After 
Sakya had accomplished the law, his aunt Maha pho she pho It {Mahdprqfd^ 
paii) Ta at iao (the friend of religion), sought permission to embrace religious 
life and study the doctrine. Sdkya was unwilling to consent to this, when 
Ananda pressed him to permit it. Buddha replied, ** Be careful ; do not 
permit females to enter upon my law and become Samaneans ; when there 
are more daughters than sons in any family, you know that that family falls to 
ruin and can never regain its splendor.’’ Ananda renewed his importupity, 
when Buddha expounded to him what have been called the eiphi rt^eeffui 
procedures. ** If they can observe these,” added he, ” I consent that they 
should become ascetics.” The following are the eight reepectful proeeduree 
imposed upon women by Buddha : 

1st. A female ascetic, though a hundred years of age, owes respect to a 
monk, though he be in the very first year of his profession. 

2d. A female ascetic should manifest respect towards mendicants, and 
never insult or calumniate them. 

3d. If a monk happen to commit a sin, the female ascetic should not 
commend him ; but if a femald aacetic sin, and hear the praiaes of. a monk, 
she should turn, in aelf-examination, to herself. 

4th. She should receive the precepts from a Sanga, or from some mendicant 
of exemplary virtue, to whom she should apply for that purpose.* 

5th. If she have sinned and feel herself unworthy to continue in the 
society of mendicants, she should humble herself, confess her fault, and put 
away pride and negligence. 

6th. She should receive daring half a month the instmetions of the San- 
ga, and should apply twice each month to a mendicant of distinguished 
virtue for such instruction as shall promote her progress in the doctrine. 

7th. She should, during the three summer months, abstain from repose 
and attach herself night and day to mendicants ; inquiring of them concern- 
ing the meaning of the law, and increasing her knowledge with a view to 
Us practical application. 
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tth. After the thrae earnmer months ha^e elapsed • from the 15th daj 
of the 4th moon to the 15th of the fth, she should follow mendicants to 
improve herself by the example of others^ and if she commit any sin^ she 
should repent and confess before all.’* 

The eight crimes by which female ascetics prore that they have abandoned 
the preceptSi and should therefore themselves be abandoned by the worlds 
as out o% the pale of the law of Buddha, are these : 1st. Taking away the 
life of any living being, as all such beings cling to their body and existence ; 
causing them pain and torturing them, instead of showing compassion for 
them. 2d. Stealing that which belongs to another ; abandoning one’s-adf to 
avarice; taking instead of ^ving. 3d. Committing impurities. The 
female ascetic who knows not how to defend herself by the rites and pro- 
tect herself by the precepts, conceives desire, and soils the purity irhich 
should preside over her conduct. 4th. Lying, ooncesling the truth, and 
deceiving others by crafty words. 5th. Permitting eoniaci ; this is said of 
a female ascetic who allows herself to touch the person of a man, which 
originates impure desires. 6th. The eiffhi; committing any of the eight fol- 
lowing acts : taking a man by the hands from any improper desire, touching 
his clothes, going with him to any retired place, aitting and oonveraing with 
him there, walking there with him, leaning against each other, and making 
criminal assignations. 7th. Covering or concealing ; that is, when in the 
assembly where the precepts are expounded and the law observed, the female 
ascetic conceate the sins of others, and is unwilling to disclose her own. 8th. 
Fhllowing or resting upon ; that is, not performing service in common at the 
great assembly of tbe Sangas, and following some private society. . 

(24) The Honorable of the Age , — ^This is one of the ten surnames given 
to human Buddhas, and of course to Sdkya Muni among the rest. A 
Buddha, by the sublime science (Prajna) and the other perfectiona he has 
attained to, extinguishes desire, ang^r, ignorance, and every other imperfec- 
tion,— the sorrows of life, as well as those of death, and obtains an intelli- 
gence transcending that of all others. Gods and men, all the saints, aa well 
in the world aa beyond it, recognise and honor him aa tbe Vanerahlem This 
is the meaning of the Sanscrit surname Hokajyeeiha i the Tibetan trandation 
of which is uDjig xien gyi gieo bo.f — R. 

(25) According to the Japanese chronology, entitled, Wa Jtan kwo iofm 
nan gakf om-iio /sou, preserved in the Bibiiotheque dn Roi, 8ha ii Joe and 
JIfoM tetfi, embraced monastic life in 995 B. C, According to the same 

* Fan t ming y, quoted in the Sen Uang fa urn, B. XXXII. p. 17. 

Voeab* peniagL Sect 1. No. 11. 
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workv ^ or Ananda, wai iDBtmcted by S&kja Mani, became a monk 
in 975 B. C; and in 970 entreated hii maater to gnnt to women the priti- 
of becoming aaceticB. — Kl. 

(26) The Ska mL — ^Thia la the name given to the diaeiplea or aapirante 
of the religiona profesaion. It ia rendered by two worda, which aignify to 
eee/de or eompasnonaie g to compassionate the anfferinga of all living beinga 
and to afford them aaaietance.o The more regular form of the wor^ ia she 
a ma ft io kiOf but it ia more uaually employed in the abridged form Sha 
mirn The Ska mi muat observe the ten precepts ,t and when they have re- 
ceived the * suJUeient precepts/ that ia the two hundred and fifty, they are 
reputed Bhikshus, Different names are give|| to the Sha mis according to 
age. From aeven to twelve or thirteen, they are called * hunters qf ravens g* 
from fourteen to nineteen, * peculiar disciples qf the law g* from twenty and 
upwards they obtain a name or title.} They must then auppreaa all evil 
inclinations, and practise every virtue, when they merit the title of Sha mv, 
that ia Sha mt, as strictly defined. Hie word Shahi^ which means disciple 
in Maud cAoti, ia apparently derived from the Chinese Sha mi. Femalea 
bear the name of Sha mi nt, or more exactly Sha It ma li Ata, which ex- 
preaaea their efforts to advance in the doctrines of Buddha. The author of 
the tranalation of the rules of the Sha mi, baa made a singpilar mistake in 
taking the latter word as the equivalent of Sha men (Sramana) even in the 
title page of his work (Catechism of the Shamans/) — R. 

(27) JIfa ho pen;— the tranacription of the Sanscrit word, Mahdydna, 
the great translation. The oleigy of the great translation are termed 
Mahdydna devm ; those of the less, MoJtsha deva (delivered gods.)— R. 

' (28) Phan jo pho lo mi an imperfect transcription of the Sanscrit 
prqjnd pdramita, the act of attaining the other shore by science. Pdramita 
ia one of the ten means of final deliverance. The several religious booka in 
which this divine science is inculcated are called Prajna paramita. These 
are ascribed to Manjusri Avalokiteswara (see next note.) — R. 

(29) Wen chu ssa H, — ^in Sanscrit Manjusri. The Chinese pretend that 
there fire three modes of writing and interpreting this name; Ist. Wen 
chu see li, * marvellous virtue the being whom they so designate being en- 
dowed with admirable, subtle, infiiutely varied, and innumerable merits. 2d. 
Jfm chu she li, * admirable head or chief,’ because by his wondrous, subtle, 
and infinite merits he is above all the Bodhisattwas. 3d. Man chu she li, 
« admirable benediction,’ (a formula of praise, adoration, or a happy omed) 

* San tsangfa sou, D. Vll. p. 16 v. 

t See note 10. 

% See note 1. Chap. 1, 
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became' by reason of those same merits his name is the happiest of auspices.* 
But there is reason to sappose that in transcribing in different Chinese 
characters the same Sanscrit word, they hare, as is often the case, sought for 
meanings and allusions, and fortuitous coincidences and plays of words which 
the true etymology does not sanction, hlanjnsri signifies in Sanscrit the happy 
Sri, and Sri is the expression used in blessing gods and saints. The same 
personage is also called Manja ghotka, * the happy sound,’ ’ the happy 
▼oice.* The Tibetans name him hJJjfam dVgang. He is the mythological 
god of wisdom. f 

He formerly animated the great golden tortoise before the beginning of 
the universe, whose foundations rest upon that tortoise ; and he will at some 
future period again appear in the world as its goreruor.^ He is the great 
Demionrgos, the Viswakarma, the architect who, by the orders of the su- 
preme Buddha, erected the different mansions, as well celestial as infernal, 
which constitute a universe. § 

I'hls would be quite sufficient to explain the theological part assigned to 
Manjusri, were my present object to give a sketch of the Buddhist pantheon ; 
but the extracts from Chinese books which are necessary to explain and elu- 
cidate this discussion will show how entirely philosophical ideas are denat- 
turalized in mythology and loet sight of by legendary authors. 

** Buddha, (Sakya Muni) traversed one day the mountains Khi eJke kkiu, 
ill the country Lo yue hht, (RAjugriha) with an immense multitude of men- 
dicants, consistingof 1250 bhikshu and 32,000 Bodhisattwas. The Honor- 
able of the Age was encompassed by an infinite assemblage of his adherents, 
reckoning by hundreds and by thousands. In the assembly was then seated 
a son of the Gods (Devaputra) named Tsi shun tin in {Inguieib obseguens 
prteeeptorum vod vel vojp guiete prseeepiis obseguens) who rising from 
his seat, and performing a long genuflexion and joining together his 
hands, addressed the Honorable of the Age and said : ** Where is the present 
habitation of Manjusri ?” The whole assembly, all those who compose the. 
four classes, that is the mule mendicants and the female, the Upaaika and 
the Upayi, as also the gods, the nogas, the good and evil genii, Brahma, 
Indra, and the four kings of the gods, longed ardently to hear the wondrous 
communication of the veritable master and to receive his expositions of the 
Sacred Books. Buddha replied, that towards the east, at the distance of ten 
thousand Buddhic worlds from this, that is to say, ten thousand times 

* 5an tsang fu sou, B. XI. p. 3. v. ' 
t Schroeter, Bootun Dictionary* 

^ Bamniburg Histarischer htaehrieht, Vol. 11. p« 85. 

§ Hodgsons Sketch of Buddhism, 

1-3 
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the epace of the world to which extended the happy influencea of the preach- 
ing of a Buddha^ there waa a world named Pao cAt. (precious family— per- 
haps Rmtneya) where a Buddha named Pao ing Jou lau (pre/ioei ierminuo 
Tathdgata) a pure and highly exalted intelligence, even then preached 
the doctrinOp and that Manjusri was there listening to the instructions of the 
great master of all Bodhisattwas, who taught them to estimate their imper- 
fections/' The son of the gods once more addressed Buddha: ** I would, 
oh mighty saint ! that by an act of your power and goodness you would 
cause Manjusri to appear here, that he may instruct us in the means by 
which he expounds the doctrine of the sacred books, and enlightens with 
so lovely a light whatever difficulty is met with in them as to excel 
all the Sravakas und the Fratyeka Buddhas. When Manjusri preaches the 
great law every demon is subjugated, every error that may deceive man is 
dissipated, and there is not a heretic but returns to his duty. Already, Oh 
Tath&gata ! all exalt supreme truth ; if your instructions be fortified by iiis 
holy teaching, the duration to the true law will be extended. Never has th«^ 
Tathdgata been assisted by an auxiliary so versed in the Prajndt so endowed 
with high faculties, so able to spread abroad and publish the doctrine, as 
Manjusri." According to the wish of the son of the gods, Txi hhun liu in, 
the Honorable of the Age, caused to flush from the down betwixt his eyebrows 
a ray of light which illumined the three thousand millions of universes and 
Buddhic worlds, and made the tour of ten thousand of those worlds, shed- 
ding a brilliant light over the world, Pao sAi. The Bodbisattwas of that 
Buddhic world asked of their Buddha whence came this light, and what 
might be the cause of the prodigy ? The Tuthagatu Pao ing replied, ** To- 
wards the west, after passing ten thousand kshma of Buddhas there is 
a world called the world of patience (Snvaloku) ; its Buddha is called the 
Tathdgata, capable of goodneaa (Sakyu), a pure intelligence arrived at the 
supremacy of truth. At this instant he is preaching the law. A ray has 
emanated from the interval of his eyebrows, and in illuminating' ten thou- 
sand Buddhic worlds it hus reached even this A«-Ama." And what may 
be the wish of ibis Lokafyesihaf'^ replied the Bodbisattwas. Hundreds 
of thousands and millions without number of Bodbisattwas are assembled 
with this Buddha," replied the Buddha, ** with the Indra and the Brahma of 
the world, and the four tribes ; and all ardently desire that Manjusri would 
be pleased to show himself to them and expound the law. They have im- 
parted their desire to the Buddha, who by this ray of light has engaged 
Manjuari to go. And thou," continued the Tathagata Pao ing, addressing 
Manjusri, "go to the world where the Tathagata, capable qf goodneae, awaits 
thee, and where innumerable Bodbisattwas sigh for thy presence." " 1 
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too/’ replied Manjuari, “ have recognised the miraculous ray.” And 
thereupon he paid homage to the Buddha Poo ing, and accompanied by 
ten thousand Bodhiaattwas, passed three times to his right, and, stretch- 
ing forth his arms like a valoroua general, disappeared suddenly from the 
kghma Pao shL In less than no time he found himself in the land of pe- 
iience ; and sustaining himself unseen in space, he let fall a shower of celes- 
tial flowers upon the assembly, reaching %o their knees. Astonished at this 
prodigy, they all asked of Buddha what meant this fall of flowers ? Buddha 
advised his relations and those about him tliat it was Manjusri who thus 
signified his advent with 10,000 Bodhisatlwas, in conformity with bis orders, 
and who from mid-air, rained down flowers in honor of his dignity. ** Oh, 
how we long,” exclaimed the assembly, ** to behold Manjusri and the 
Bodbisattwas ! What unutterable happiness to gaze upon that veritable 
lna^ter 1” They had not finished speaking ere Manjusri ami the Bodhisat- 
twas showed themselves and were prostrate at the feet of Buddha. They 
circumambulated him seven times, and by the supernatural power with 
which they were endowed, they caused large nymphmas to blow, on which 
they seated themselves. Tlien the son of the Gods, 7kt shun lin in, said 
to Buddha that he desired from Manjusri such explanations regarding 
holy instruction as were necessary to assist the uncertain progress of the as- 
sembly. ** Explain your thoughts,*’ said Buddha, and your questions shall 
be resolved.” Then the son of the gods propounded a series of questions, 
which Manjusri amply satisfied, on the perfections of the Buddha whom he 
had just left, on the principle of truth, on the progress of religious mendi- 
cants, on the nuture of the soul, and so forth.” This theologic&l conference 
is exceedingly curious, inasmuch as it touches upon the most recondite 
dogmas of Buddhism, the exposition of which is referred to an exalted Bud- 
dha, and placed in the mouth of divine wisdom itself. But it embraces 
matter of great obscurity, and as it extends to twenty-eight pages, I must 
reserve it to a future occasion. — R. 

(30) Kouan shi in. — Another personnge of Buddhist mythology, less 
celebrated, but better known than Manjusri. Under the form here seen his 
' name signifies in Chinese vow contemplans stBculum ; but this is a transla- 
tion of the Sanscrit Avalokiieswara^ which, although generally admitted in 
China, rests upon a mistake indicated by M. Klaproth.*^ The first authors 
who transcribed this name in their language, have taken the final iswara for 
sfcara, voa?, sound. The true Chinese interpretation is Kouan tseu fsdi, the 
conten^laiivo lord. They give to this mythological personage a host of names. 
In Sanscrit he is called Padma pdni^ the bearer of the ny mphea ; in Tibetan 

* iVouvsau Journal Asiatique, VoL Vll. p. 190. 
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El^anrat gZigs dFian^ /ceAon^ ; in Mongol Ergeiou khom»un boduatou^ 
In the Buddhist system for the exposition of which we are indebted to Mr. 
Hodgson^ Padmapani is the Bodhisatwa, or active product of the fourth 
heavenly Buddha Amitabhai the creator of the present world, or at least of 
its animated inhabitants ; for the creation of the material world passes for 
the work of Manjusri. According to another system, Padmap&ni, the celestial 
progeny of the divine Buddha of the present world, has in this quality en- 
tered upon his functions since the death of the terrestrial Buddha Sakya 
Muni, as his substitute, charged with the perpetuul guardianship and propa- 
gation of the Buddhist faith revived by Sakya. It is for this reason that 
he is not limited to a single appearance, as the Buddhas, but he submits 
almost without interruption to a succession of births, which are to last till 
the advent of Maitreya, the future Buddha. It is further believed that he 
is incarnate in the Dalai Lama, and that he will appear in the character of 
Buddha for the thousandth part of the present age of the world. Tibet is bis 
chosen land ; he is the father of its inhabitants, and the celebrated formula, 
Om manipadma 7iom. is one of his blessings.* The system to which this 
account of the part played by Avalokiteswara belongs, requires confirmation 
in various points ; and for example, it docs not appear whether it is to the 
order of philosophic ideas, or to the class of myths that we arc to refer the 
supposition that in arriving at the perfection of Buddhahood, a Tathdgata 
creates in the world of manifestions. a sort of redex (Abgianz) of himself who 
is a Buddha of contemplation {Duddha dhyani) and that of such is bom a 
Bodhisattwa like as Avalokiteswara. 1 shall not at present enter upon this 
theological labyrinth, but following the plan perscribed to myself 1 shall tran- 
scribe a few Chinese legends regarding the personage spoken of by Fa hian. 

“ In former times, ten quadrillion times a hundred quadrillions of Kal- 
pas ago (the leas Kalpa consists of 16,800.000 years, and the great here 
spoken of is a thousand and three hundred and forty- four millions of years) 
in a world named Shan thi Ian, and in a Kalpa named the well kepi (i. e. 
the precepts well observed,; there was a holy king Chakravarti. named Wou 
Ueng nian, who reigned over the four quarters of the world. It was then 
that the Tathagata Pao Uang (Ruinagarbhd) appeared in the world- The 
king had a thousand sons, the eldest of whom was named Pou hiuan (non- 
oeuloM movene: animisba?) and the second mo. His minister, Pao ha*, 
(Ratnikara) was the father of the Tatlidguta Pao Uang, This minister 
exhorted the king, his sons, their relatives and allies, as also an infinite 
number of men and gods, to give their thoughts to Dodhi (Buddhic perfec- 
tion), so that all might attain in the ten jiarts of the universe the rank of 

* Shin i Ctan, B. XC VIII. p. 24. 
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pure intelligefices. That minister, Poo Aet, is the S&kya TathAgata of the 
present time. Then the king and his thousand sons paid homage to the 
Tathagatap and attaching themseWes to that Buddha, embraced religious life 
and cultivated the doctrine. Buddha changed the name of the king to Wou 
liang thsing tsing {immewa puriiaM ; Amitasudhi ?), and assigned him the 
dignity of Buddha, with the title Wou liang aheou ( Amitabha) in the western 
world of the Au lo (in Sanscrit, Sukh^vati, the ahoda of tranquil jog,') Then 
the eldest son, Pou hiuan, thus addressed the Buddha : Honorable of the 

Age ! my good dispositions, my contemplations and my vows, all tend towards 
the practice of the doctrine of the supreme Bodhi, The evils which afflict all 
beings, the terrors of which they are the prey and which divert them from the 
right path, their fall into the abode of darkness, the endless agony that torments 
them without hope of delivery or protection, cause them to invoke my name 
and my power. But their Bufferings, patent to my celestial ken, and sensible 
to my ears, and which I cannot alleviate, disturb me so as to impede my 
progfress towards pure intelligence. Honorable of the Age ! permit me to 
renew a vow* which I have heretofore made in behalf of all those beings. The 
holy king Chakravarti has now become Buddha in the world of Tranquil 
Joy^ under the title of Wou liang aheou fJmiiahha). When, after an infi- 
nite number of Kalflus, he shall have accomplished his work of Buddha, he 
will enter the pen ni houan, and the law will be strictly observed. During 
this time 1 must fulfil the lot of Bodhisattwa ; if 1 could accomplish the work 
of Buddha from the first night on which his immediate law shall be ez,tinct, 
on the next night 1 shall attain Buddhahood.’’ Then the Buddha, Pao 
fsang, assigning him the function he aspired to, replied ; ** Excellent young 
man ! Thou hast reflected on men and gods, and the three bad conditions 
(that of brutes, of demons, and of the damned), and touched with perfect 
compassion, thou would at destroy the sufferings and the imperfections of 
all beings. Thou wouldst that all should be admitted to the abode of TYan^ 
guil Joy ; and for that reason 1 award you the title of Kouan aki in (Avalo- 
kiteswara, Contemplative Zrord). Whilst thou shall excercise the functions of 
Bodhisatwa there shall be hundreds of thousands of Wou liang (i. e. five 
quiotillions) of millions of Na yeou tha (i. e. billions) of beings who shall owe 
to thee their deliverance from pain. Thou sholt work the great work of Buddha 
and succeed the Buddha Wou liang aheou (Amitabha) under the title of the 
Tathagata, King of the Hilla, resplendent with the light of hia merits (Y, 
thay kouang ming koung te ahan wang jou lai),^' The second of the prin- 
ces presented himself before the Buddha, and expressed a desire of succeed - 
ing Kouan in, and of having the same kingdom and the same personal beauty. 
The Buddha assigned him the quality of Buddha, with the title of the Tkthfl- 
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gata, King of the predoue hilU where they eveel in the obeervation (of the law) 
fShen chu chin pao ehang wang jou lai). He then proceeded ; ** Excel- 
lent young man I aa thou hast desired to take the great universe (under thy 
protection) I assign thee this title, and thou shalt be Ta chi ehi (in Sanscrit, 
Jliahdathdna prdpta^ he who has acquired vast power ; it is the title of a 
Bodhisatwa). The thousand sons of the king all came in like manner to 
make their request to the Buddha, who granted them all the rank of Bud- 
dhahood/’ 

The foregoing legend, it will be seen, is opposed to the notion that Ami- 
tabha is a Dhyani Buddha, and Avalokiteawara a Dhyani Bodhisattwa ; it 
seems contrary also to the opinion which connects these two personages with 
the human Buddha Sakya, the first in the character of a celestial radiance 
or reflex {Ahglanz)^ and the second as an emanation from himself. It will 
be seen how difficult it is to form any just conception of the theological 
abstractions of Buddhism, if to appreciate them we were compelled to pene- 
trate the veil of legends and allegories by which they are concealed. 

For reasons which it were tedious to transcribe here, Avalokiteswara is 
generally represented with eleven heads and eight arms ; sometimes he is 
described as having a thousand eyes and a thousand arms, and designated 
Kouan eKi in with the thousand eyes and thousand hands. As representing 
in mythological arrangements, the productive faculty of supreme intelligence, 
Avalokiteswara is represented with some of the attributes of a female 
divinity.*^ The sweetness and beauty of his features, — barring the eight arms 
and eleven heads, — would admit of his being taken for a goddess. Hence many 
authors have been deceived into the belief that Poussa^ {Phou sa, Bodhisat- 
wa) was a female divinity, a Cybele, and have embellished this error with 
absurd explanations. What is very singular, the Chinese themselves have fallen 
into the same mistake ; Phou sa, is feminine alike in their popular religion and 
their common language. The ornaments of the Phou sa are similar to those 
worn by the women of France ; and the pictured idols, or those of metal or 
of porcelain, called Phou sa, bear unroistakeable characteristics of the sex to 
which, according to vulgar apprehension, they belong. Some mythologists 
who have drawn their information from corrupt sources, have not hesitated 
to repeat the moat absurd fables upon this subject, totally at variance with 
the spirit of the Buddhist creed. A notice of this kind of Kouan shi in, 
is found in a little mythological work of no authority, the title -of which 
would lead one to expect a treatise on the three doctrines, but which contains 
a mass of mere mutilated notions gathered here and there from writings of 
no weight, and reunited under the influence of that ignorant syncretism which 

* Alpha. Tibet g p, 178. 
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predominates amongst the lowest populace of China. According to this 
author, Kouan ta Phou sa is no other than the third daughter of the king 
CAotia^ of Thsou (who reigned in the sixth century B. C. in the present 
province of Hou kouang). This princess named Aftao sAea, (admirably good) 
merited divine honors by her virtoe, her filial piety and her devotion to the 
Honorable of the Age^ five or six hundred years before her name was even 
known in the country she inhabited Her father, according to this absurd 
tradition, erected a statue to her honor under the name of the moei eompae^ 
tionaie Phou ea, (Ta pe'i Phou sa). This statue waa held in honor under 
the dynasties of Han, Thsang, Soung, and Yuan ; was destroyed by the Red 
Cape under the Ming dynasty ; and re-established by public authority in the 
years Siouan (A. D. 142G-33). 

(39) The holy band. — ^The Siinga — ^the Church — the Faithful.— R. 

(40) The ni houan of Foe, — Whatever be the opinion entertained of the 
date of Sakyas death, it is extremely remarkable that a Buddhist of the 5th 
century of our era should maintain the pre-eminence of his religion in Cen- 
tral India, in the 8th and 9th ernturies B. C., and the uninterrupted pri- 
vileges granted by the kings of the country to the Samaneans up to his own 
times. The supremacy of the brahmans must therefore be referred to other 
places. It is a question of the highest historical importance.— R. 

(41) Forty or fifty thoueand IL — The li employed in the vague enuncia- 
tion of long distances was very short. The length of the Malabar coast 
from the mouths of the Indus is not therefore greatly exaggerated — R. 
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Kingdom of Seng kia shi. 

' Proceeding thence in a south easterly direction you reach a king- 
dom called Seng kia aAt.' This is the place where Foe, having 
ascended into the heaven of Tdo lif and for three months preached 
in behalf of his mother/ re-descended to the earth. When 
Foe ascended to the heaven of Tao /», he so employed his 
supernatural powers^ that his disciples knew nothing of it 
* iSsiiu s/iin ki, B. IV. p. 10. 
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Seren days were yet wanting (of the time fixed for his retum«) 
when these made use of their divine faculties.* A na /tu,* who was 
endowed with the sight of the Gods.* perceived afar off the Honor- 
able of the Age,* and said to that venerable personage, the great 
JIfou Uanf '* Go, enquire of the Honorable of the Age" Mou 
Uan then proceeded to prostrate himself and worship the foot (of 
Buddha) and addressed the question that had heen suggested. 
When he had spoken. Foe said to Mou Uan ; In seven days 
hence I shall descend to You feau thi"^ Mou Uan returned, and 
on his return the great kings of eight kingdoms, their vassals 
and their people, who for a long time burnt with anxiety to behold 
Foe again, assembled like clouds in the kingdom (of Seng hia ahi) 
to await there the Honorable of the Age. Then said the female 
mendicant Yeou pho /o" to herself — “This day the kings and 
the people await with adoration the advent of Foe ; how shall 
I, who am a woman, obtain the first sight of him ?” She then 
availed herself of the divine faculty to transform herself into 
the holy king turning the wheel and she was by much the first 
to render homage to Foe. 

Foe descended from the heaven of Too It. At the moment 
of descent he formed a triple ladder of precious steps. Foe de* 
scended on the middle ladder, adorned with the seven precious 
things.** The king of the Gods, Fan,‘* prepared also a ladder of 
silver ; he was on the righf side, holding in his hand a white 
chowry‘* and accompanying (Foe). The Lord iSAy'* constructed 
a ladder of burnished gold ; he was on the left side, holding in hia 
hand a parasol enriched with the seven precious things and ac- 
companying (Foe). .An'innumcrable throng of Gods'* followed 
Foe whilst be descended. When he had descended, the three 
ladders disappeared under the ground, and nothing of them 
remained visible but the seven steps. Long after, the king A 
yeou'* desired to behold the foundation of them, and sent people 
to dig down to the base. These reached a yellow spring, without 
being able to penetrate to the foundation. The king felt sensible 
of a great increase of his faith and veneration. lie caused there- 
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fore a chapel to be raised orer the steps, and upon tho middle one 
erected a full length statue (of Foe), six toises high.'* Behind the 
chapel was erected a pillar thirty cubits high,** and thereon was 
placed a lion. Within the pillar on the four sides were images of 
Foe. The interior and the exterior were polished and resplendent 
as crystal. There were heterodox philosophers*' who contested with 
the Sha men the right of sojourn here. The Sha men submitted 
to a condition, and entered into a mutual convention. “ If, said 
they, this place ought to he the abode of the Sha men, let a super- 
natural testimony proclaim it ** They had no sooner finished this 
speech than the lion on the summit of the pillar uttered a loud 
roar.** On witnessing this testimony the heretics were overwhelm- 
ed with fear, and submitting their hearts to Foe, received the 
divine sustenance.** During three months their bodies exhaled a 
heavenly fragrance very different from that common to the men 
of the age ;** and as they performed there their ablutions, men 
afterwards erected in that place a bathing-house ; this bath 
exists still. A tower was also erected in the place where the 
religious mendicant Yeou pho lo rendered the first homage to 
Foe. At the time when Foe was iu the world, they built a 
tower on the spot where he cut his hair and his nails •** on that 
where the three former Foes** sat with Shy hia wen ,-** in the 
places where he had journeyed, and where images of Foe were 
erected ; every where have they constructed towers which remain 
to this day. At the place where the Lord Shy^ and the king of 
the Gods, Fan, descended with Foe, they have likewise erected a 
toM’er. . In. these places there may be a thousand devotees, both 
male and female, who dwell together and eat in company, those 
of the yreal intermingled with those who study the leee transla- 
tion. 

Ill the dwelling place of the ecclesiastics a dragon** with white 
ears was their benefactor. It is he who confers fertility and 
abundance on the country by causing gentle showers to fall upon 
the fields and securing them against all calamities. It is he 
who procures repose to the ecclesiastics, and these in gntitude 

M 
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fur his bcucfactions have erected a chapel tvith au alcove to place 
him in. They prepare also happy food for the dragon and pay 
him homage. The clergy choose every dny in their assembly 
three persons to dine in the chapel of the dragon. Their stay 
being ended, the dragon assumes the form of a little serpent with 
two ears bordered with white. When the ecclesiastics perceive 
him, they present him with cream in a copper vessel. The dragon 
descends from the throne and comes to the floor of the alcove, 
where he walks about with an air of enquiry. After going the 
round he disappears. He comes out once every year. This 
kingdom is fertile, and abundant in all kinds of produce. The 
pcojilc are numerous and rich ; and beyond comparison happier 
than any other. The inhabitants of all other countries fail not to 
repair thither and receive whatever may be requisite for them. 

To the north of the temple, fifty yeou yans,^^ there is a temple 
named the Limit or Boundaty of Fire,^ Boimdary of Fire is 
the name of an evil spirit. Foe converted this evil spirit, and 
men of subsequent times have built a chapel in the place and 
made a gift of it to the A lo han. He (Foe) washed his hands 
with water of which some drops fell to the earth ; you may sec 
them still there ; it were in vain to sweep the place ; they would 
ever restore themselves, and they never dry up. There is also 
a tower of Foe in this place which a good spirit is in the habit 
of sweeping and watering so that there is no need of human 
labor A perverse king said, “ Seeing that thou canst do this, I 
shall assemble a large army to dwell in this place : canst ' thou 
carry away in the same manner the filth and the ordure that will 
accumulate?” The spirit raised a great wind which carried 
away and purified oil. There are a hundred little towers in this 
place ; but one might pass the whole dny counting them, and 
(yet) not know the number of them exactly. If they wish to 
know the number with precision, they place a man by the side of 
each tower, and afterwards count these men : but there are some, 
times more and sometimes fewer ; so that it is impossible to have 
an exact statement of them. 
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There is a Seng kia lan^^ which may contain six or seven 
hundred monks. It is here that a Pi chi foe^^ took his food. 
The spot of the ni hoiian is as large as the wheel of a car. 
Other spots produce grass. This alone produces none. The 
same may be said of the place where they dried their dresses ; it 
produces no grass. The seams of the garments are marked upon 
tlie ground, and exist to this day as tliey did of old. 

NOTES. 

(]) Seng kia — There can be no doubt that Seng kia or Seng kia 

fthc^ is the Chinese transcription of the Samkau&am or Samhaesa^ of Pali 
books. Iliouan thsang, who visited the temple where the ladder of Buddha 
was preserved, as well as those erected to his companions Brahma and Indra, 
names the country Kia pi iha ; and thus establishes its identity with Seng 
kia s/ii. The position of this place with reference to Mathura and Kanouj, 
depends therefore upon the concurrent testimony of Hiouati thsaug and Pa 
Ilian, and corresponds with that of the present Furrukabad.— R. 

Captain Alexander Cuniiiiigham has had to good fortune to indentify the 
actual remains of this capital, and to trace the yet unextinct worship of the 
dragon meutioned by our pilgrim. ** This capital,’’ says Capt. C. ” still ex- 
ists in the village of Samkaasa, situated on the north or left bank of the Kali 
nadi, three quarters of akos from Agliat Serai, twelve kos from Farakhabad, 
and twenty-hve kos from Kanouj. The village consists of only 50 or GO 
houses, on a high ground which has once been a fort ; but all around' it for 
a circuit of six miles there is a succession of high ruined mounds of brick 
and earth which are said to be the waUs of the old city. My munsbi’s ex- 
pression of w'onder, after having visited these ruins, * Kanouj se bard kg/ 
it is even larger than Kanouj,” will convey some notion of their great ex- 
tent.” After describing some modern temples surmounting the ancient 
mounds of debris and some fragments of Buddhist sculpture, Capt. C. pro- 
ceeds : — ** Close by to the southward is the most interesting point in these 
ruins. It is a small mound of ruined brick dedicated to the worship of the 
Naga. Nothing whatever is erected there ; but whenever rain is desired 
the people proceed to the spot and pray for it. The period of annual wor” 
ship, however, is the month of Bysakli, just before the commencement of 
the seasonal rains, when the village women go there in procession and make 
offerings of milk which they pour out upon the spot. This is no doubt the 
identical dragon (Nagn) which Fa hian mentiona as appearing once a year^ 
from whose favour the people of Seng kia shi obtained propitious rains and 
M 2 
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abundant banreats. It is most interesting thusjto trace back with certainty 
this local worship for nearly fourteen centuries and a half, to A. D. 400, 
which though moat probably not the period of its origin, yet undoubtedly 
must be close to the time of its engrafiture upon Buddhism.” 

Capt. C. then records a tradition of the destruction of this capital in 
Samvat 1240 (A. D. 1183) by Raja Jayachandra of Kanouj, who at the in- 
stigation of the brdhmans, marched against it and ploughed it up into fields, 
on the borders of which the large bricks are piled in dykes to the present 
day. These old traditions and authentic dates are of infinite value in 
illustrating the medieval history of India. 

Sankasya is mentioned in the Ram4y4na and is one of the holy cities 
claimed by the Hindus. — J. W. L. 

(2) 2b iht Aeceen of Tao /t,— the TrayaHriwiha^ or heaven of the thirty^ 
ihree^ that is the habitation of Indra and the thirty-two gods dependent on 
him. It occupies the second place in the inferior world, called the World of 
desires, as of course it does of the twenty-eight superimposed heavens which 
constitute a tcnteerie.* The expression in the text is synonymous therefore 
with the second heaven to which Buddha is said to have ascended. These 
tliirty-two gods were as many men who in preceding ages had merited by virtu- 
ous acta regeneration in this place with divine attributes.t The duration of 
their life is fixed at 1000 years, every day of which is equal to IQO of our 
years, which amount to tliiity-siz millions of years. At the end of this 
period they die, and are bom again in a superior or an inferior condition, 
according as they may have advanced or receded in moral merit. It is thus 
that we meet in Buddhist legends with personages who have been Indras or 
Brahmas, or some other divinity, whose name does not indicate a fixed and 
definite condition, wliich when once acquired is forever attached to the same 
individual, but a transitory state at which all may arrive in their turn. 

According to Tibetan cosmography, the town inhabited by the thirty-two 
gods, is of a square form ; its circuit is 10,000 dPag ihsad, or 40 Roman 
miles ; the walls of pure gold are 24 dPag ihsad or 10 miles high. (Some 
error here. — J. W. L.) The palace is situated in the midst of the town, and 
is 1000 dPag ihsad in circumference. At the four angles are delicious 
gardens, in each of which is an elephant with six trunks uid a red bead, 
leading a herd of a million animals of the same species. These gods have 
wives who bear them sons, who are conceived, born, and full-grown in the 
same moment. Tlieir stature is 250 JJom pa, or quadruple cubits. 

According to a Buddhist work, the summit of Su meru is the dwelling 

* Journal Asialique, tom VII. p* 314. 
t San Uang fa sou, B. XLVH- p. 26. v. 
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place of the goda ; and there ia the town named Shen hianf or goodly i^pear^ 
ance» in which abidea lodra.— R. 

(3) In favour of hiu mother, — M€^ha maya^ or the Lady^ aa she ia called 
by the Buddhiata, daughter of Kioou li oha ft, and wife of the king Suddho 
dona, died aeven daja after the birth of Sakya ; but in conaideration of the 
merit of having borne in her womb the great Maater of the Goda, ahe waa 
bom again in Trayaotrineha^ and there received among the goda. One of 
the dutiea which the Tathagata had to perform waa to preach the law to hia 
mother. Thus then after he had accompliahed the doctrine, he thought of 
nothing more than of the goodneaa of that mother who had cheriahed him 
(in her womb) ; but beaidea the depth of hia affection he waa bound by en- 
gagement to return to aave hia father and hia mother. Jt was on thia 
account that he deaired to preach on her behalf and obtain her deliverance, * 
and for thia purpoae that he aacended to the heaven Trayaetrineha,—Vi, 

(4) Hie supernatural faculties, — ^We have already aeen aupematural 
power aacribed to the Buddhist aainta.^ The expression In the text ia the 
same that is applied to the faculties oiBrdhmacharie in the treatise formerly 
quoted ;t and instead of the ten powers^ six faculties only a^ reckoned. 
What was formerly advanced on that subject, may be compared with the 
following explanation taken from another religions treatise 

** Shin (spiritual, supernatural, divine) is predicated of the soul or of the 
thoughts of the goda; Thoung (penetration, intelligence) of intelligent 
nature. That which enables one to penetrate, and see after the manner of 
the goda, is culled Shin thoung, 

Ist. The divine eye, — ^Thua is named the faculty of beholding all' beings, 
living or dead, who belong to the six conditions, that is, of gods, of men, 
of asuras, of hungry demons, of brutes, and of the damned ; of seeing the 
sorrows and the joys of all these beings of whatever kind they be, and in all 
the worlds, without obstacle or impediment. 

2ndly. The divine ear, — enables the possessor to hear every word, whether 
of sorrow or of joy, uttered by the beings of the six conditions, and all 
sounds and noises of whatever kind, and in whatever place they be. 

3rd. Knowledge qfthe thoughts qf others,— Tho faculty of knowing what 
is passing in the bottom of the heart of all the creatures of the six condi- 
tions. 

4th. The knowledge of Artt/ence.— -This is the faculty of knowing every 
thing connected with one's own existence, whether at the distance of one, 

* Chap. VI. note 6. 

t Chap. X. note 4. 

% Jnglo Icing, quoted in the San tsang fa nm, B. XXVI. p. 7. v. 

§ Fa kiai Ueu ti, quoted in the San (loAg/a sou, B. XXVI. p. 11. 
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tvOf or tJiree generations, or a hundred, a thousandi or ten thoasond ; as well 
as that of all and each of the beings of the six conditions and all their actions. 

5th. TAe body at wilL — By this is meant the power of passing bodily by 
flight over seas and mountains without experiencing impediment ; disappear- 
ing from this world, and re-appearing in another, and the reverse ; of becoming 
great or small, and finally of changing the form of the body at will. 

Gth. TAe end efthe dropping, (Slillationis finis). — This singular expres- 
sion designates the errors of sight and of thought in the three worlds. By 
the errors of sight are understood the divisions or distinctions which arise 
from the connexion of the root of the mind (mens) with the dust of the 
law ; and by the errors of the thought, the desires and affections which 
spring from the connexion of the Jive roots of the eye, the car. the nose, 
the tongue and the body, with the five dusts of color, sound, smell, taste 
and touch. The Arhans, delivered from the errors of sight and of thought, 
obtain supernatural faculties, since they are no longer subject to birth or 
life ill the three worlds.* — R. 

(f)) TAeir divine faculties, or the sufficient strength of gods, — See what 
has been slid of the supernatural faculties, Chap. VI. note G. 

(6) A na liu: — one of the ten great disciples of Sakyu, and renowned fur 
his penetrating sight. He had the cfirt/ie eye, 11 is name is more correctly 
written A na liu tAo, and signifies in Sanskrit unejciinguisAable. He was 
so named, because, having practised charity, he had merited re-birlh among 
men and gods, and unea'tinguisAablc happiness. He was cousin of Buddhai' 
and second son of the king Hou fun ; and be embraced religious life in the 
suite of Sukya. — R. 

(7) Sight of the Qods, — See chapter VI. note 6. — U, 

(8) The Honorafilt of the Age, — In Sanscrit Lokajyestha : See Chap. 
XVI. note 24.— R. 

(0) Mou lian, is the same as Mou kian lian, in Sanskrit Maugga/argana, 
the sixth of the ten great dt^ciples of Sakya. — R. 

(10) Yanfeou tki, — Jambudwipa. (Sec note 7, Chap. XII.) 

(11) Veou pAo lo, perhaps a transcription of the Sanskrit Utpala, lotus, 
blue nymphoca. There is no mention of this incident either in the Si yu 
chi, or in any other of the Chinese legends in our possession. — R. 

(12) . The holy king turning the wheel, — ^This is the Chiaese transcript of 
the Sanskrit Mahd Chakravartti Rdjd, a title im])lying ** universal monarch.*' 
The present is an appropriate occasion to explain this pompous title, whidi 
is nowhere completely defined, not even in the History of Sanang Setsen* 

* Great Japan^ Cyehp, B. XIX. p. 8. 

t &'a»i Isang fa sou, 13. l.XI. p. 13. 
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The Holy King of the Wheel is he who reigns over the four continents, 
(see Chap. XII. n. 7.) He enjoys, four special advantages, decorated with 
the name of virtues : 1st. He is extremely rich, possessing a great abund- 
ance of treasure, fields, dwellings, slaves of both sexes, pearls and precious 
stones, elephants and horses ; none under heaven in tliis respect equalling 
him. 2ndly. His beauty is unrivalled. 3rly. He is never sick, and enjoys 
perpetual complacency. 4thly. His life is prolonged beyond that of other 
men. When lie goes forth he is followed and guarded by four kinds of 
troops ; those mounted on elephants, those on horses, those in chariots, and 
infantry clad in cuirass and helmet. . 

The age of man, according to the Buddhists, is subject to a vicissitude of 
increase and diminution, the complete revolution of which constitutes a emali 
kalpa. The, greatest increase of human life is to 84,000 years. IVhen this 
has lasted one hundred years, human life diminishes by one year, and so on 
in the same projiortion, one year in every hundred, until it is reduced to ten 
years ; and this is called the Kalpa^ or cycle, of diminution^ Then after the 
lapse of one hundred years, it increases by one year ; or according to others 
the son lives to twice the age of the father^ for if the latter have lived ten 
years the former will live twenty. This period is called the Kalpa of pro 
lonyaiion. The prolongation goes on till the age of 8-1,000 years is attain- 
ed, when there appears a King of the Golden Wheel, who is born in a royal 
family and obtains supreme dignity on succerdiiig his father and being 
boptised in the water of the four oceans. For fifteen days he bathes in 
perfumed water, and fasts ; he then ascciids an elevated tower surrounded 
by his ministers and courtiers. Suddenly there appears a golden wheel in 
tlic cast, shedding a brilliant light and advancing to the place w'hcre tlie king 
is standing. If the king would proceed towards the east, the wheel turns 
in that direction, and the king accompanied by his troops follows. Before 
the wheel are four genii who serve as guides. Wherever it stops, there does 
the king in like manner. The same Ihiiig takes place in the direction of 
the south, the west, and the north ; wherever the wheel leads, the king follows ; 
and where it halts, he does the same. In the four continents he directs the 
people to follow the ten right ways, that is to say, not to kill, not to steal, not 
to commit adultery, not to lie, not to he double-tongued, not to calumniate, 
not to speak with elaborate refinement, not to abandon one's- self to lusts, 
not to entertain anger and hatred, and not to have immodest looks. He is 
called the king of the golden wheel or the holy king turning the wheel, and 
he possesses the seven precious things, viz : — ' 

1st. The treasure qfthe Golden Wheel, — This wheel ha^ a thousand rays 
(or spokes) ; its diameter is one toise and four feet (4m. 270 = to 11 English 
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feet nearly). Its nave and felloes are sculptured and enchased with precious 
ornaments, shedding great splendour ; it is the work of heavenly artists, and 
is unequalled by any thing in the world. The monarch who obtains it is 
called the holy king who cotfset the wheel to f«rn, because from the moment 
of his possessing it, the wheel turns and traverses the universe according to 
the tlioughts of the king. 

2nd. The treasure qf the White Elephant ^ named also the blue mountain. 
The king of the wheel having come in the morning to his palace, there sud- 
denly appears to him a elephant, the body of which is entirely white and the 
head of various colours ; he has six teeth of the colour of the seven precious 
things. He is so powerful that he can traverse the air ; and when the king 
has mounted him can make the tour of the universe, setting out in the morn- 
ing and returning by evening, without experiencing pain or fatigue. If he 
cross a river, the water is not agitated, nor does it even moisten bis feet. 
(We here see the reason why the kings of Ultra-India keep white elephants 
in their stables, and assume the title of * Lord of the White Elephant .>* 
this title being synonomous with * sovereign of the world, V 

3rd. The Purple Horse^ named also strong and rapid loind.— This horse 
is of a mined tint of red and blue. The king having come to his palace, 
early in the morning, a purple horse suddenly appears before him. His 
hair is strung with pearls, which fall off when he is washed or combed and 
are instantly reproduced more beautiful and brilliant than before. When be 
neighs he is heard at the distance of a yojana. He has strength sufficient 
to fly ; and when the king mounts to traverse the world, he sets out in the 
morning and returns by night without experiencing any fatigue. Every 
grain of dust which his feet touch is converted into gold. 

4th. The Divine Pearls^ called also, clouds of hidden These pearls 

present themselves to the king's sight in the same manner as the |)receding 
objects. Their colour and water are perfect without spot or blemish ; sus- 
pended in the air during night they enlighten both great and little states ; 
and within and without they emit light equal to the full day. 

5th. The treasure of the Jasper Girl, otherwise called, pure and admira^ 
hie virtue. Her body is warm in winter and cool in summer ; from all its 
pores there exhales the perfume of sandal wood, as from her mouth that of 
the blue lotus. Her speech is sweet, her gait is dignified; whatever she 
rats is dissipated and evaporates ; nor is she subject to any of the impu- 
rities of other women. 

Cth. The Doctor qf Wealthy otherwise vast wealthy or the doctor qf Irca- 
snrec. When the king of the whe^ desires to possess the seven kinds of 
wealth, the magistrate in diarge of the mines and treasures, turns to the 
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earth, and the earth produces the seven precious things ; or to the water, 
the mountains, and the stones, and these equallj produce them. The work 
entituled Agama^ adds that the functionary who occupies this charge is 
under the influence of great prosperity, and that he is able to perceive trea* 
sures hidden in the earth, whether having an owner or not. If they have 
one, he watches fur their preservation ; if not, he assumes them for his 
master’s use. 

7th. The General of the Army, called also theepoileea eye, or the officer 
charged with the command of the troops. When the king of the wheel 
requires the four kinds of troops to the number of a thousand or ten thou- 
sand, or even an aaankya (an innumerable amount), he has but to turn 
his eyes, and they are at once marshalled in perfect order. The book 
Agama adds, ** this officer is able and prudent, brave and intrepid, and con- 
summate in the stratagems of war. He ])resenta himself singly and ad- 
dresses the king : * Lord ! if you have enemies to combat be not uneasy. 

If you desire the four kinds of troops, men on elephants, or in war- 
chariots, or cavalry, or infantry, I will place them at your disposal.’ *** 

When Siddartha (Sakyu Muni) came into this world he exhibited, accord- 
ing to the judgment of astrologers, the signs of the happiest of alternatives 
in his physiognomy. ** If this prince remain at home (that is continue 
a laic) he will become, said they, a holy king of the wheel, and lord of the 
four continents ; for the kings of the wheel possessed, as this prince did, 
the thirty^two beauties (lakaapa) ; if he leave his home (that is embrace 
religious life), continued they, let him despise the dignity of royalty in seek- 
ing the doctrine ; he will infallibly become Buddha, and receive the title of 
universal ytii/fe.t 

The book entitled Long (Agama) speaks only of the king of the Golden - 
Wheel, owner of the treasures above enumerated ; but according to the Kiu 
che Ian, (apparently a portion of the Abhidharma) there are four kings de- 
corated with the sign of the wheel : 

1st. The king of the Iron Wheel, He appears in the time when the age of 
man, -after having reached its term of extreme brevity (10 years), returns 
by successive augmentations to 20,000 years. He reigns only over his 
single southern continent, or Jambudwipa. If any one resist his benefi- 
cent influence, the king displays his power, compels submission, and esta- 
blishes anew the observance of the ten good ways. 

2d. The king of the Copper Wheel, will appear when the duration of life 
is 40,000 years. He rules two continents, the eastern, or Fe in thdi, and the 

• SieoH king pen khi king, quoted in the San tsang fa loii, B. XXX. p. II. 

t Fue pen king isy king. Book V. p. 2. 
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Bouthenif or Jambudwipa. He conilucta himself aa the former, and by hia 
power and virtue, converts all those who have strayed from the good way. 

3d. The kinff of the Silver Wheel. He makes his appearance when the 
life of man extends to G0,000 years, lie governs three continents, to wit, 
those above named, and the western, or Kiu ye ni. If amongst the king* 
doms there be any who resist his influence, he subjugates them and re-estab- 
lishes by force the observance of virtue. 

4th. The king of the Golden Wheel. Governs the four continents, as we 
have seen above. — R. 

- The explanation here and formerly (sec Chap. V. note 6) given of the 
signiflcance of wheels as emblematic of temporal and spiritual dominion, will 
readily account for the frequent occurrence of this symbol upon ancient 
Buddhist coins, of which many have been figured in the Journ. As. Soc. 
Vol. IV., and elsewhere. In Vol. XVI. of the same work, p. 748, Capt. 
J. D. Cunningham has given a sketch from the sculptures at Bhilsa of a 
man kneeling in adoration before a wheel Bupjiorted upon a pillar, and most 
likely typifying the Dauddha faith, or perlinps Buddha himself, who is desig- 
nated Chahkawatti in Puli books. (See Maliawanso, Glossary). 

The religious as well as temporal meanings attached to the wheel are com- 
mon, however, to the Hindu as well as the Oauddhu faith. Thus Menu 
(Chap. XII. Sioka 124) compares transmigration, — that fundamental and 
undisputed dogma of all Indian tlieology — to the wheel of a car : and ip the 
Viehnu Purana we read, — The mark of Vishnu’s discus is visible on the 
hand of one who is born to be a universal emperor, one whose power is in- 
vincible even by the gods.” {WiUon'i Translation^ p. 101). In a note to 
this passage Professor Wilson gives the following explanation of the term 
Chakravertti ; ” one who abides in, op rules over an extensive territory 
called a Chakra.”— J, W. L, 

(1.3) The seven preeioHF things. (See above, Chap. XIII. note 4.) 

(14) The king of the Fan. Twenty years have elapsed since I first 

explained this Chinese word.* The Missionaries never interpreted Fan^ 
which Deguignes always vaguely renders Indian^ uud to which he had appar- 
ently attached the signification of prayers. Tlic word Fan, then, is in 
Chinese the equivalent of Brahma^ and is further used to designate the San- 
scrit language and character, as well as books written in that language. Its 
true etymology is for the flrst time indicated in my observationa on the 
memoirs of Deguignes. It was obtained from a unique passage in a Bud- 
dhist work ; for this word is never employed but in its abridged form, which 
renders it not easily recognisable. Fan is the contraction of Fan Ian ma, 

* Atfui;. Jour. As. tom. VII. p. 298. 
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tli« transcription of Brahma, The meaning of the word is exempt Jrom 
desire f or pure, 

Brahma is, in the Buddhist system, the first of the twenty gods having 
functions to exercise and protection to bestow on other beings, lie has 
the title of king. His person and his soul are alike replete with perfect 
majesty and purity, untainted with any imperfection. He is a strict obser- 
ver of the precepts, illuminated and qualified to govern the band of secon- 
dary Brahmas. It is he who in the Fa houa king is called the Xord the 
Savaloka, the great Brahma, who governs the grand chiliocosm, that is the 
greatest of the three aggregationa of universes, containing a thousand mil- 
lion of suns, of Sumerus, and quadruple continents such as we behold.^ 

In other arrangements of the Buddhist pantheon, Brahma is represented 
in a more or less elevated positi* He occupies, cither himself, or by his 
subjects and ministers, the three heavens of the first contemplation in the 
world of forms {Rujiya vachara) that is to say the seventh, the eight, and 
the ninth heaven iu ascending mount Sumeru. In the seventh is the troop 
nr army of Brahma {Hrahmaparipalyd) ; the ministers of Brahma {Brahma • 
purohiia) arc in the cigth, and the ninth is the abode of the great Brahma 
{Mahd brahmana) himself. According to this account Brahma must be 
very far from being tlic supreme Lord of tlic Grand Chiliocosm^ since the 
little chiliocosm, is enclosed by the heavens of the second contemplation 
with which it is connected, and this lesser chiliocosm,* is comprised a thou- 
sand times under the heaven of the fourth contemplation, which covers the 
grand chiliocosm. The Savaloka has a meaning yet more vast, seeing that 
nuiler this denomination are united all the parts of the three worlds, to wit, 
the world of desires, the eightccu heavens of the world of forms, belonging 
to the first, the second, the iJiird, and the fourth contcmplalion ; and the 
world of beings witliout forms. 

The Buddhists of Nepal, reckon thirteen heavens in the world of forms 
subject to Brahma, t the names of four of which expressly denote this depen- 
dence. A sloka from the Baja kanda, a modem work composed in Nepal from 
respectable authorities, would lead us to believe that Padma-puni (Avalokitc- 
swara) produced Brahma to create, Vishnu to preserve, and Mahesa, to 
destroy. Another work, more ancient, asserts that the sun and the moon 
were produced from the eyes of Avalokiteswara, Mahadeva from his forehead, 
Brahma from the interval of his shoulders, Vishnu from his chest, Saraswati 
from his teeth, Vuyu from his mouth, Prithvi from his feet, and Varuna 

* Thian chouan. History of the Gods, cited in the San isatig fa sou, B. XL VI. 
p. 13. 

t See Hodgson, Trans, Jloy, AsiaU Soc, Vol. II. p. 233. 
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from his navel. After the creation of theae divinities it is further stated 
that Avalokiteswara thus addressed them : Be thou Brahma, Lord of 

Saiyaffunttf and create ; and thou, Vishnn, be thou Lord of the Rqfaguna^ 
and preserve ; and Mahesa, be thou Lord of the Tamaguna, and destroy. 
According to Sarvajna Mitrapada, an ascetic of Cashmere, the three Indian 
divinities were born under the same circumstances, but from the body of the 
supreme Prajna (divine thought). 

We easily perceive that the origin here assigned to Brahma, belongs to 
the Brahmanico-Buddhic syncretism of Nepal, first explained to us by Mr. 
Hodgson. The Buddhists, whose works we have in Chinese, in no way 
admit the creative function of Brahma, and even quote the idea of such as 
one of the fallacies taught by the heretics. 

Those who adhere to the doctrines of me Vedas maintain that the God 
N&rayan begot the four families (Brdhmans, Khsetriyas, Vaisyas, and Su- 
draa) ; that from his navel was produced a great nympbsa, and that from 
this nympheea was produced Brahma, surnamed the .Grand sire, as being 
the great father of all beings. Brahma possessed the power of creating all 
Jbeings, animate or inanimate. They hence deem this deity eternal, unique, 
the cause of all things, even of Nirvana, that is, of the absolute state in 
which nature is conceived to exist anterior to the formation of the universe, 
and of the birth of individuals as well as of the relations which link these to 
each other. We shall by and bye give further details concerning these 
heterodox opinions. 

According to Buddhist cosmography, the gods of the band of Brahma 
inhabit the first heaven of the first contemplation in the world of forms, arc 
875 dom pa, or quadruple cubits, in height, and live one half of a revolution 
of the world ; the ministers of Jlrahtna in the heaven immediately above are 
1000 dom pa high, and live three-fourths of a revolution ; and the great 
Brahmas in the third heaven of the first contemplation are 1125 dom pa in 
stature, and live an entire revolution, that is to say, a period of 1,344, OOtf, 000 
years, or according to anotlu-.r calculation, six times the entire cycle of the 
nine ages of man, which makes the number of years much more consider- 
able,''' and scarcely to be expressed in figures. Elsewhere the life of 
Brahma is stated at GO smaller Kalpas, or 1,008,000,000 years-t 

The Tibetans have rendered the name of Brahma in their tbngue by the 
word Thsangs pa, the signification of which implies the notion of purity 
attached by Buddhists to the original word. The Tartars replace it by 
JSaroun, which is apparently formed from Isuren {Tswara), and has been 
transferred from one of the persons of the trimurii to the other. — K. 

• Atphab. Tibet, p. 471. 

t bun isangfa sou, li. XVIll. p. 11. 
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(15) ^ chowry ^ — An instrument employed in Buddhist ceremonies end 
formed of a handle and a tuft of hair from a deer^s or a bear’s (oil^ or of red 
silk. That which contemplative ascetics hold in the hand is of a white color ; 
a figure of it may be seen in the Japanesd^ncyclopedia, B. XIX. p. 12.-^R« 

(17) A throng of Gods, — The word gods is applied in Buddhismp to 
designate those beings superior to man who inhabit the elevated regions of 
the world of desire, as well as the world of forms and that of incorporeal 
beings : but this word must not be taken in the sense attached to it in western 
mythology. The gods of Buddhism are imperfect beings, limited alike in 
power and in the duration of their existence, amongst whom it is not mere- 
ly possible for men to be re-born by the practice of virtue, but whom they 
may even surpass by attaining the quality of purified Intelligence (Buddha 
or Bodhisattwa), and thus emancipating themselves from the vicissitudes of 
birth in the three worlds. Their Sanscrit name is Deva. The Tibetans 
call them Lah. The Chinese, Laving no word in their language applicable 
to the idea of an incorporeal and divine being, designate them by that which 
signifies hpaven^ — Thian, After tlicir example, the Mongols denominate 
them Tagriy and the Maiichous Abka, both signifying the same thing. 

The gods are distinguished into four classes ; 77<e gods of the world, or 
the kings who, thougli dwclliog among men, are under celestial influence. 
The gods by birth ; these arc those beings who by the observance of the 
precepts and the practice of virtue, or by the exercise of contemplation, have 
merited rebirth amongst the gods of the three worlds ; it is these that are 
spoken of on the present occasion. The gods of purity, or the men of the two 
translations, that is to say, the Sravakas and the Pratyeka Buddhas who by 
devoting themselves to the contemplation of vacuity (spirit), suppress the 
errors of sense and thought, and attain a high degree of purity. The gods of 
Justice arc the Bodhisattwas, who by the ten kinds of moral perfection have 
fulfilled the entire law of deliverance.^ The eight classes of living beings 
superior to msn are, beginning with the least exalted, the Mahoragas, or 
terrestrial dragons ; the Kinnaras, or horned genii and musicians of Indra ; 
the Garudas, golden-wioged birds; the Asuras ; the Gandharvas, other 
musicians of Indra ; the Vakshas : the Ndgas or dragons, and the Devas or 
gods. These last are celestial beings, who enjoy a high degree of felicity, 
whose bodies are pure and resplendent; and who deserve to be honored with 
unequalled veneration. They are the most elevated in the five conditions, 
(gods, men, the damned, pretas, and brutes) very superior (to man) ; very 
great, very respectable. They And In themselves the sources of their own 

* Ta cUi toil Inn, B. XXII, and the Book oj the Kirvdna, XXI, quoted in the 
San tsuni^ fa non, M. X V I, p. 0 r. 

N 
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Lappiness ; nothing opposes their wishes. These are the recompensing 
advantages of the pure character of their former life. Their colour is de- 
Boribed as white, indicating the purity of their actions ; hence the metaphors 
applied to them connected with thff color, and with the'tcesf, in which direc- 
tion it is supposed to predominate.**^ Their number is very great ; but they 
have for chiefs, Brahma, the Lord of the great'chiliocosm, and Indra, prince 
of the thirty -two gods of Sumeru.f 

Formerly there were reckoned but sixteen principal gods, of whom there 
were images, and of whom each had his peculiar influence and dominion. 
•Subsequently, four were added ; the Sun, because he dissipates darkness ; the 
Moo71, because she illumines the night ; So Miei, king of the dragons, because 
he conceals the treasure of the law, (see note 27) and Van ma lo. because 
he reigns in darkness, ^'e must give some account of these gods of the 
Biiddhic Pantheon arcording to Chinese mytliography. 

3 St. The king of the Gods, Fan or Fail latt ma, (See note 14.) 

2d. The king of Heaven, Indra, See Chap. IX, note 2. 

.'id. l^i sha men, or the glorious. This god is so called because the fame 
of his glory is spread abroad in all parts, lie is the king of the gods of the 
north, dwelling half way up the mountain Sumcru, on the fourth story uf 
this mountain, on the northern side, by the wall of crystal. He commands 
iniiunieniblc myriads of Vakshas or valorous genii, and the north is under 
his protection. The Mongols call him Bisman tayri, 

4th. Thi theou lai tho, or Thi to lo iho, the protector of the kingdoms, 
or the pacificator of the people. This god, whose power is propitious to- 
wards terrestrial kingdoms, is king of the eastern part of the licavcns. He 
dwells half way iip Sumeru, on the fourth stiige, facing the east, by the 
wall of gold. He commands the Gandharvas or musicians of India, and 
*he Fudauuas, or d< '.nuns who preside over fevers. The east is subject to 
his dominion, and for the people of those parts he obtains peace and repose. 
In Mongol, Ortchiiong telkouklchi, 

otli. pi leou le cha, or Pi iieou li, whose name signifies greatness augment^ 
*^df to express how his power, his majesty, and his virtues increase and 
'.'uuse tho.se of others to iiicrease also. This god dwells in the same 
story of Sumeru, as the foregoing, but on the sauthern side, and by the 
sapphire wall {Lieou li). He conimaiida \\\^ Kheou phan tho ^Kumhha^^ 
da /) , and other genii and demous in number infinite, lie presides over the 
south. The Mongols call him Ulumtchi tareltou, 

tith. Pi Iieou po cha, or Pi Iieou pho cha, whose name is explained in 

* kio king lio son c/i/iao, B. XXIII. p. 20 

t F'lii i miitg y, 11. 11, quoted in the Sau Uangfa guu, B. XXIII. p. 13 verso. 
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two ways : mijced ta%iguage^ because he can speak in every tongue ; great 
eyes, because his eyes are far greater than those of men. This god inhabits 
the same region as the foregoing, but on the west side of Sumeru, and by the 
silver wall. He commands the demons named Pi ahe che {VUachaa) and 
innumerable troops of dragons and other demons. He protects the west 
lie is the Sain bouaou nidouiou of the Mongols. 

These four last named gods are culled the gods of the Heaven. They are 
the ministry of Indra. They are also denominated the protectors of t?te 
tporldf in conformity with the part they are called upon to play.’*' 

7th. Kin hang mi tsi, that is to say in Chinese, — ' the god who bolus in 
his hand the diamond mace’ (Vajra pdni) and who knows thorougLi> ail irc 
actions and all the proceedings of the Tiithagatas. There was in ancient 
times a king who had a thousand and two sons. The first thousand all 
attained the rank of Buddhas, and their every thought was directed to the 
perfection of the doctrine. But the two youngest acknowledged it not. One 
of them made this vow ; ** If my thousand brothers accomplish the law, may 
1 become a demon to attack and annoy them 1’’ The other on the contra, 
ry, sought to become a warrior that he might defend tliem. It was this 
last who became Kin kang or Vajra pduL He commands the five hundred 
JTe sha (Yakshas) and other genii, who are all great Bodhisattwas. He dwell:*: 
with them on the summit of the most elevated mountains, and they are 
all protectors of the law of the thousand Buddhas of the Kalpa of sages, 
that is of the present age. 

8th. Ma i sheon to (^kfaha Ishwara) The Great Lord^ or as some under- 
stand it, the Majestic Intelligence, Some give him three eyes, as being the 
most venerable Lord of the three worlds. The Ton king ki^ says on this 
subject : — “ Tlic god of tlie world of forms has three eyes and eight arms. 
He is mounted upon a white ox, and holds in his hands a white brush. He 
is endowed with great strength and majesty. He dwells in the place of the 
Bodhisattwas and can reckon the number of rain-drops that fall in a grand 
cbiliocosm. He governs a grand chiliocosm, and there is none more worthy 
of honor in the three worlds. 

9th. The great General 8a chi, or 8a chi aieou ma. This ivord signifies 
silence f repose. The collection of lyharanis^ or formulae, contains a passage 
in which it is stated that the mother of the demons had three sons ; the first 
named Wei she wen, the second the General Sa cAi, and the youngest Afani 
pa tho s and that these were adequate to protect all the beings in all the 
worlds of space ; to remove all their errors and vices. They dwell on the 

* Fa hona wen kia, B. II. quoted in the San tsang fa sou, B. XVI, p, 9 wrso, 
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earth or in the air. Each of them haa five hundred officers attached to him, 
and twenty-eight dependent orders of demons and genii. Wherever the 
sacred doctrine is promulgated, thittier they hasten to protect its preachers, 
to guard them from evil, and keep them in peace. They favour them in the 
triple repose of the body, the mouth, and the spirit ; causing all manner of 
sweet savours, and subtile emanations to penetrate the pores of their bodies ; 
fair speech and eloquence to adorn their mouths ; and activity, courage, and 
penetration to fortify their spirits. They cause those also who hear the law 
to receive the happiness that belongs to men and gods, and speedily to obtain 
hodhi. Such are the good offices they perform in rewarding virtue and 
punishing vice. 

10th. The Great Discerner^ so called because of his lofty intelligence and 
profound penetration. He dwells in tlie most precipitous parts of the moun- 
tains, or in caverns and the depth of the forests. In the places where he 
cl wells, he has always the head high, a single foot, eight arms and a hand- 
some figure. He holds a bow, arrows, a sword, a lance, a long club, and 
an iron wheel. Indra and the other gods hold him in honor and celebrate 
his praises. He is provided with a power of discernment which nothing 
can resist ; and under all circumstances he protects the world ; coming to the 
help of all beings and diffusing the doctrine of Buddha, without wearying, 
by reason of his intelligence and happy gifts. By the light he diffuses at 
religious meetings he is the most propitious of all the gods. 

11th. The God of Virtues f or of Merits^ so named in the book of the 
Kirvdna and in the collection of the Dharanis ; and in the Kouang ming 
Jsing and Sa chi pin, called the first in majesty^ promoter of virtuous acte^ 
great god of merits. It is in him that the Tulh^ata Kin shan chao ming 
(light of the golden mountain) deported the seeds of all the virtues which 
obtained for him all sorts of blessings. His figure and exterior are admirable. 
He diffuses virtue and happiness among all beings, lie dwells in a nvagni- 
ficent garden called the ' Pavilion of gold.’ lie supplies those who pro- 
claim the Law with all that is requisite for them, and delights in heaping 
upon them all the gifts of virtue and of knowledge. 

12th. The General^ God of the PFe'/, or Wei to {Vedas). This last word 
signifies discourses of science. The Ling we'i yao Ho states that this god, 
named Wet, end surnamed Khuen, is one of the generals subject to the king 
of the gods of the south (Pt leou le cha^ — see § fi). There are thus . thirty- 
two generals under the orders of the four kings of the gods, and the present 
is the first of them. He is endowed with great intelligence, and early knew 
how to emancipate himself from the desires of the senses ; he adopted a pure 
and brahmanic (fan king) conduct, and consecrated himself to virginity and 
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deeds of sincerity. Instead of the pleasures of the gods, he received the in- 
structions of Buddha. He defends religion from without and protects the 
three continents {Jamhudwipa^ Vidifm^ Qoytni) to the great benefit of all 
living beings whom he converts and succours in crowds. Thus whenever a 
Kia Ian (temple) is erected, his statue is there placed for adoration, in con- 
sideration of the glorious protection he affords to religion. 

13th. The genius called Earth of Solidity, Solidity is the quality of that 
which is indestructible, of that which cannot be broken, as the diamond. 
The word Earth denotes that this genius has merits profitable to the world, 
and that he may be compared to the great earth which sustains all, produ- 
cing trees, plants, grain, and all precious things, lie keeps and protects ell 
places where the doctrine is diffused ; he bears upon his head the teachers 
of the Law, causing them to perceive the savour of a sweet dew, and aug- 
meuting the strength of their bodies. In the Ti isany hing^ Foe says to the 
genius of the Earth ; ** All the lands of Jarubudwipa receive protection 
from thee. All that the earth produces is furnished in abundance. Thou 
protcctest the doctrine of Buddha. In the age, and out of the age, thy merits 
are equally great." 

14th. The yenins of the Bodhi tree, or of Intelligence^ constantly watches 
the places where the Tathiigatas accoinjilish the doctrine, and hence his 
name. He thus speaks of himself ; " I think constantly of Buddha ; I enjoy 
the sight of the Ifowirdble of the Aye ; 1 vow never to separate from the 
sun of Buddha." He shows moreover his power and his attention in follow- 
ing him in his most minute and subtle acts ; he protects all living beings and 
insures them corporeal beiielits ; and hence the sacred books are replete with 
liis ])raises, and celebrate his immense deserts. 

15tL. The Qoddeee mother of the demone, Tliis goddess had a thousand 
sons. The youngest, named Ai non, whom she cherished most tenderly, was 
in the habit of devouring the children of men. Foe converted this A'i nou 
and hid him under his pot. Ills mother sought him in heaven and among 
men, but in vain. She submitted herself (to Foe) ; and Foe removing the 
pot, restored her son. These thousand children became the kings of the 
demons, of whom they command several legions of ten thousand each. 
There are five hundred in heaven ever occupied in seducing and tormenting 
the gods : and five hundred in the world in a similar manner engaged in 
seducing the people. Foe gave (the mother of the demons) the five pre- 
cepts to bring her back to the good law ; she became protapanna, (see 
sequel) and dwells in the temples of Foe. Those who have no children 
address her to obtain them. Those who are sick pray to her and are re- 
stored to health. After she had received the precepts from Foe, she sum- 
N 3 
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moned her thousand sons, and induced them to submit as she had, and no 
longer to offend against either gods or men. 

16th. Ma li chi, so called from a word that signifies, of day (^Vany 
Van), because bis body can neither be perceived nor laid bold of. This god 
ever precedes the sun and the moon, lie protects the kingdoms and the 
people, and delivers them from the fury of war and other calamities. In 
the book of the great god Ma li chi, there is a phrase of great efficacy, — 
An / ma li chi so po ho (Om / mariehi swdhd) ; whoever possesses this 
formula is prepared for all ; a supernatural power is assured him, and upon 
that he may rely. 

17th. The Son of the Oods who dwell in the jjalace of the Sun, Tliis god, 
whilst yet in the bonds of canse (i. e. in the world) , practised charity, observ- 
ed the precepts, cultivated virtue, and honoured Buddha. By these means 
he merited birth among the gods. His palace-walls are adorned with the 
most precious things, while five whirlwinds perpetually hurry it along 
without permitting it to halt a moment. It revolves circularly at one half 
the height of Sumcru, and enlightens the four continents. When it is mid- 
day in Jamhudwipa, the sun begins to set in Videha and to rise in (JoyenU 
whilst at Uliarakuru it is midnight. It is thus that one sun enlightens 
four continents, drives awoy night from them, dissipates darkness, and 
promotes the maturity of all things. This Is the same god that is designat- 
ed in the Fa hoa king, Son of the Gods of Precious Light, 

18th. The Son of the Gods of the Palace of the Moon. The god so named 
obtained the same advantages as the preceding, by tiic practice of similar 
virtues. His palace is similarly adorned with precious things and wheeled 
around Sumcru, by five whirlwinds, so as to illumine the four continents. 
The full and the new moon occur in following mode. At the commencc- 
lueut of the white wo'*h (the apposition) the sun is before ; — ut that of the 
’black moon (the cotij unction), the sun is behind. According as the reflex of 
the sun is hidden, or apparent, it is new and full moon ; this is what is 
named the sun's ajiproach ; and when the reflex of the sun is diminishing, 
then is the moon’s disk on the wane. Now the moon’s light pours sweet 
and secret influences upon all beings ; she illumes the night. Her services 
succeed those rendered by tlic sun. This is the same god that is designated 
in the Fa hoa king, * son of the gods of the brilliant moon.* 

19th. So ko lo (Sagoru), that is to say the salt sea (ocean) ; a liame trans- 
lutcd also king of the dragons, lie is the seventh of the hundred and 
seventy-seven kings of the drogons who dwell in the salt sea. He is the 
only one now mentioned, because of his having attained the rank of the 
* Vveub. jteulagl, sect- Xi, 
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most exalted BodldsattwaB, and dwelling in the ten earthSp* thnt is to say, 
having passed througli the ten degrees that lead the saints to this kind of 
perfection, lie shows himself under the figure of a dragon, and makes his 
abode in the salt sea. When ruin is about to fall it is he that beforehand 
spreads out the clouds and watches that it be equally distributed. He follows 
the Bssenihlics of Foe, protects his law and his people, and thus himself ac- 
quires great merit. His palace, adorned with the seven precious things, 
differs in no respect from that of the gods. 

20th. Van ma lo, whose name signifies * double king^' or according to 
others, ' umtjite king double king, because this king and his younger sister • 
arc sovereigns of hell ; unique king, because he has sole charge of ihat which 
concerns men, whilst his younger sister has the care of what appcrtain.s to 
women. His name is also translated as ihat which allays strife, because 
he ]iuts an cud to the disputations of sinners. It is maintained that a Bo. 
dliisattwa assumed this form for the benefit of living beings. The Vhiny fa 
uian king coniains a gatha addressed to men, by Yan man lo, in the«>'e 
terms : You have received the body of a man, but you cultivate not the 

doctrine ; Ihis is as it were to enter a treasury and to come out empty hand- 
cd ! What avails to utter cries for the pains you endure, when you but suf- 
fer the recompense of your own acts ?’’ The Book of Kings says : ** The 
king 1 an (yan ma fo) will in future times become Buddha, and will be 
culled P7iou ivang Jau la'i^ the Tatliagala Universal King, So excellent will 
be tlic effect of the transformation of this Bu dliisattwa.”* ills present name 
is i'an ma, or Ye ma, u transcription of the Sanscrit Varna, This deity is 
named in Tibetan gCViin oiche, in Mandchou llmoun khan, and iii Mongol 
JZrlik khakan. 

Besides tlie twenty gods here enumerated, there arc many others who have 
no mythological part lo play, or who simply occupy sundry celestial man- 
sions. Such are the thirty-two gods, the companions of ludra, who dweft 
with him on the summit of Sumeru, and from whom the region they occupy 
is denominated Trayastrinsha, or the fieaven of the thirty-three. These are 
thirty -three personages who having combined together in performing good 
works, merited regeneration in this place. TJiey occuiiy as many palaces, 
disposed by eights, at each of the four angles of Sumeru ; and tlie Lord 
uf Heaven, Indra, has his in the centre. The names of these gods of 
Trayastrinsha are unknown ; but ludra was their chief at the time of the 
former Buddha, 

They name also Ye ma, in Sanscrit Ydma'(not the Yama of Hell) and in 
Tibetan Thab Oral, he who is re^notc from war,* or iu * Chinese, happy 
* Hail isangfa sou, B, XL VI. p. 13.. 
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because he incessantly sings and plays) a god, who by the observance 
of charity and the precepts, attained to excellence even beyond that of the 
thirty-three.* He was rewarded by translation to the third heaven of the 
world of desires. Then come the gods of Tushita or the * heaven of sufficient 
knowledge^ and the other heavens ascending up to those of the Brah- 
mas, and of the great king Brahma, the first born at the beginning of every 
kalpa, and the first to die at the end. Lastly, the name of gods is bestowed 
on all the beings who inhabit the other heavenly mansions, which added to 
those of which I have already spoken, amount to twenty-eight. The Tibe- 
tans minutely detail their stature, the duration of their lives, and other 
circumstances concerning them ; but the Chinese are much less particular. t 
However superior the gods may be to other human passions, there is one 
from which they are by no means entirely exempt ; tliose at least, of the 
inferior mansions. Those who inhabit the two terrestrial mansions on the 
flanks and summit of Sumcru, that is the kings of the cardinal jioints and 
the thirty •three ^ are not strangers to the distinction of sex, and cohabit ** in 
the manner of the aye** The gods of Yuma propagate by mere embrace ; 
those of Tushita by touching the hands. Those of the heaven of * the joy 
of conversion* have such limited desires that they coniine themselves to the 
interchange of smiles. Lastly, the gods of the sixth heaven, ‘ where they 
convert ottiers, experience scarce any feeling of coiicu}dsceiice ; mutual looks 
are the only expressions of desire that they direct to each otlier, and this is 
sulficient for their propagation. 

111 the world of forms the eighteen heavenly mansions are likewise 
inhabited by gods of different ranks. At the * § first contemplation* are the 
Brahmas, or the people of the Brahmas, subjects of the great king Drahma 
pure, free from stain and desire; Ahe ministers of Brahmi, or his 
companions ; the great king Brahma, also called Sikhi,% Purity is the attri- 
bute of these three clasi**'s of gods. At the ' second contemplation* there 
are also three heavens, the inhabitants of which are characterised by liyht, 
feeble in the first, immense in the second, and occupying the place of voice 
in the third.- The classes of gods of the * third contemplation* enjoy, in 
similar degrees, a purity of thoiiglit which procures them happiness that is 
heavenly, ineffable, immense, universal. All these gods inhabit space, and 
rest upon the clouds. Higher up we come to the gods of the * fourth con- 
templation* separated into nine different heavens. The lowest of these is 

* In kia sse ti lun. 

t Ciiorgi, Alj/ab. TUteianem, p. 483. 

% San Uangfa sou, B, XXll. p. 22. 

§ Thianjai sse kiao i tsy chu ; a work not belonging to the Sacred CuUeClion, 

but quoted in the Sait tsangfa sou, B. XXIL p, 22. 
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termed * cioudlcw/ because the gods who iohabit it have no need of the 
support which clouds lend to the inferior gods* The heaven immediately 
above is that of • happy life** Next in ascending comes that of * y rent re« 
warde f that of * no reflection^ i. e. where the gods during the whole term 
of their lives are exempt from the labour of thought; that of ‘ no fatigue^* 
where the gods have attained the limits of thought ; pure intelligences without 
support, without locality, free, exempt from trouble ; that of the gods who 
sec admirably all the worlds diffused through space ; that of the gods to 
whom all is present and manifest, without obstacle or restriction ; and lastly 
AffhanithiOf or the heaven of those gods who have attained the extreme 
limit of the tenuity of matter. An attempt has been made, as will be readily ' 
seen, to graduate the jierfections of these eighteen classes of gods, by heaping 
on them ideas of purity, of light, of penetration, of repose, and of subtlety ; 
but with very imperfect success ; for there are many repetitions and in- 
cohercncicB in this classification, in which moreover various authors differ. 
Some place the heaven of the supreme lord Maheswara vasanam, above 
Affhanieh/a.* 

In the world of immaterial beings there are again four classes of gods ; 
those who, wearied with the bonds of corporeal substance, reside in vacuity, 
or the immaterial ; those who have no place (euMraium) save knowledge, 
since even void is too gross for them ; the gods who have no place ; and last 
of all, those gods, at the head of immaterial beings, who have the attributes 
neillicr of the non-thinking gods without locality, nor those appertaining to 
the gods of whom knowledge is the sole locality ;t a definition too absurd for 
me to seek to cl'^ar it up in this place. It must be borne in mind that the 
foregoing long clrissificatioii includes neither Bodhisattwas or Buddhas, whose 
moral and intellectual perfections are infinitely above those of all the gods 
of the various orders. 

The duration of the lives of the gods is proportioned to their rank in the 
mytliological hierarchy here expounded. An Indra, king of the gods of 
Sumeru, lives 36,000,000 years. A great king Brahma equals in longevity 
a grand revolution of the world, 1,344,000,000 years. A god of the ^fourth 
contemplation* {exempt from thought) sees five hundred' such revolutions ; 
and an inhabitant of the last heaven of. the incorporeal world, eighty thou- 
sand of them. Father Horace and Deshanterayes have published these various 
degrees of longevity, upon which any further remark is unnecessary. We 
must not however suppose that this long duration of life is regarded as a 


* Vocah. prutagl. §. LITI. p. 9. 

t Han tuing fa §ou B. XL VII. p. 20. 
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privelege to which no drawback or privation is attached ; for, by way of 
example, the god who passes five hundred revolutions of the world * wiihoui 
ihoughty is in his inaction, like one imprisoned in ice, and is during this 
period deprived of the advantage of seeing Buddlias, and of hearing religion 
preached ; hence many heretics, who have practised virtue, are reborn in this 
condition.* 

As the gods are subject to the vicissitude of birth and death like other 
beings, although extending through these immense periods, so there are signs 
of decay which announce to them as more or less near the approach of their 
end. They cease to delight in joyous songs, and the shining light of their 
bodies becomes feeble or extinct. In their ordinary state a perfumed oil, 
slmUor to that of the lotus, protects their cheat from the contact of water ; but 
as their glory declines, water begins to moisten their skin, and they arc no 
longer dry on emerging from the bath ; and whereas nothing formerly staid 
fheir steps or retarded the execution of their wishes, they now experience 
obstructions and embarrassments. Their sight, which extended without 
obstacle through k grand ehiiiocosmt is enfeebled and begins to wink. These 
are the five lesaer signs of the decay of their faculties ; there are five great 
ones which indicate the approach of death. The gods are ordinarily clad in 
a light robe weighing six cAu (the cAu is equal to ten grains of millet) , and 
hence they are named cAu gi ; this robe is always spruce and brilliant with 
the lustre of newness ; but when their happiness is on the wane and their lives 
about to end, their robes soil of themselves ; and this is one of the 
symptoms of decay among the gods. They wear on their heads coronals of 
flowers, or precious stones, feathers and ornaments of various kinds ; these 
flowers wither and dry up. Their bodies formed of so pure and subtle a 
matter, begin to allow transpiration and humours to escape. The pt'i fiimes 
of inexpressible sweetness which they exhaled, are now changed to fetid 
vapors. They thems^'.Lves cease to delight in their ordained abode in spite 
of all the pleasures accumulated there. 

There are five acts, or rules of conduct, which obtain for man the privelege 
of regeneration among the gods ; and all living beings may practise these 
acts; Ist. To have a compassionate heart, to kill no living being, to take 
pity on all, and procure them rest : 2d. To follow wisdom, to abstaiu from 
taking the goods of others, to perform alms, to avoid avariee, to help the 
needy : 3d. To be pure, to be guiltless of sensuality, to keep the precepts, 

to fast ; 4th. To be sincere, to deceive no one, to avoid the four sins of the 
mouth (lying, affected language, duplicity, calumny), to flatter none : 5th. A 

* Wei mo sn shone king, chapter I. Pa nan, or. the Eight Unfortunate Circum- 
stances, quoted in San tiaug fa sou, 13. XXII. p. 24. 
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man who bonors the ^od law and walka firmly in the brahmanicol way, 
drinks no liquors whidi intoxicate and disturb the understanding. 

There are fi ve signs which indicate that a man is about to be born among 
the gods : let. A vivid light surrounds his body, and as this is naked, the 
soul thus reflects, Provided that the other gods witness not mg nuditg.” 
But at the same moment he appears to- others clad, though in reality naked. 
2(1. He conceives extraordinary thoughts by discovering the things that are in 
heaven ; and on perceiving in the woods and the celestial gardens things which 
he had never before seen, he looks at them and examines them on all sides. 
3d. He is struck with confusion at the appearance of the heavenly damsels, 
and dares not at the sight of their beauty look them in the face. 4th. He is 
tempted to approach the other gods whom he sees ; he }iondcrB, he doubts, 
he hesitates what he should do. fith. When he would raise himself in 
space, fears overcome him ; he rises not high ; he removes not far ; he coasts 
along the walls, or supports himself upon the earth.f— R. 

(18) The hing A geou : Asoka; see Chap. X. note 3. 

(19) A'/o.' toises, about sixty English feet. 

(20) Thirty cuhiU, — The measure spoken of is the Cheou or cubit. Its 
length is variously estimated. Sometimes at two cAAt, (0.610 met.) Some- 
tlniea at one ehhi and two tsun (0.4575 met.) Four cheou make one kouny 
(bow) and throe hundred houng make one li. According to this calculation 
the li would ho 549 or even 732 metres. — R. 

^I'Le French metre is equal to 39.37 English inches, as determined by 
Rater— J.W. I..] 

(21) Ifeierodoa; philosophers, — Such are frequently spoken of in Bud- 
dhist books, and we must in general understand them to be brahmans, • 
though sometimes it may be that other oriental sects also are alluded to 
under this denomination. Their discussions with the Samaneana are fre- 
quently alluded to in narratives of the lives of Sakya Muni and his succes- 
sors. The narratives of Soung yan and Hiuati thsang establish the advan- 
tage the brahmans had obtained over their ancestors in the 6th and 7th 
centuries, aud the corresponding decline of Buddhism in the central, western, 
and northern regions of Hindustan. We shall make no reference here to the 
doctrines of the heretica except inoamuch as they relate to the earlier times 
of Buddhism. 

There are reckoned six principal heresiarchs, whose depraved hearts, 
preverse views, and mistaken judgment, disaffected to the true doctrine, 

* Plan i cliang ehe tseu so wen king, 11. XXIT. p. 18. verso, 

t Ching fanian chou king, B. XXX4X, quoted in the San tsang fa sou. B. 
XXll. p. 19. ® 
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brought forth error. The commencement of all these heresies is referred to 
Kia pi to (the yellow, in Sanscrit Kapila) ; but they are divided into branches, 
and their propagation gave rise to six principal ones : 

1st. Foil Ian na kia aha. Fmi Ian na^ was the title of this heresiarch, the 
translation of which is not given. JTta ske (K&syapa) was the name of his 
mother, and became that of the family. The heresy of this man consisted 
in the repudiation of all law ; he recognised neither prince nor subject ; 
father nor son ; honesty of heart, nor filial piety. He called it ybrm and 
void (effier). Form, according to this heretic, breaks down whatever is in 
the world of desires; Fotd, whatever is in the world of forms. Void is 
therefore the supreme fact, the being above all beings. 

2d. Mo kia H kin the /f. Mo kia li (in Sanscrit, non videne rationem) is 
the title of this man. Khi she /i, the meaning of which is not given, is the 
name of his mother. He falsely inferred that the evil and the good ezperi* 
enced by living beings, arose, not from anterior acts, but of themselves. 
This opinion of the sj^ontaneity of things is an error which excludes the 
succession of causes. 

3d. Sha^i che ye pi lo cAi. Shan che ye (Satijaya) signifies recta victoria, 
and is the title of this heretic. Pi lo chi {Vairagi), non agens^ — is the 
name of bis mother. His heresy consists in thinking that it is not neces- 
sary to seek the doctrine (hodhi) in the sacred books, as the same will be 
obtained of itself when the number of Kalpas of birth and death have been 
exhausted. He thought also that after eighty thousand Kalpas thc^lb- 
trine would be obtained naturally. 

4th. A khi to hiue she khin pho lo. A khi to hiue she^ was the title of 
this heresiarch, the explanation of which is not given. His surname, Khin 
pho lo {Kambald) signifies * coarse garments,' His error consisted in sup- 
posing that destiny r.ight be controlled,— that hapjiiuess might be ob- 
tained, for example, independently of causes in an anterior existence-; that 
the doctrine consisted in wearing coarse garments, tearing out the hair, 
exposing the nostrils to smoke, and the body to beat on five sides (the four 
sides of the body, and having fire besides on the head) ; in submitting in 
short to all manner of mortifications, in the hope that having in the present 
life experienced all sorts of suffering, eternal happiness would be obtained 
in a future existence. 

5th. Kia lo kieou tho kia chin yan. Kia lo kieou ihOf the title of this 
heretic, signifies * Chsst of ox.* Kia chin yon, * Shaven hair/ was Lis family 
name. His error, not well defined, consists in asserting, that of the laws, 
some are accessible to the understanding, and others are not so. 

6th. Ni kian tho jo thi tseu. Ni kian tho signifies ^ exempt from bonds/ 
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and is a very common title of heretics. He derived from his mother the 
name of Jo /A», the signification of which is not known. This heretic assert- 
ed that crimes and virtues, happiness and misery, were fixed by fate ; 
that as subject to these we cannot avoid them ; and that the practice 
of the doctrine can in no wise assist us. In this notion his heresy 
consisted.* 

The ideas adopted by the heretics on certain points of the law, are called 
ef'etca, that is, particular ways of seeing, — hypotheses, — enunciated opinions. 
They take, in various doctrines, false things for true ones, and verities for 
errors ; they entangle men with explanations, and seduce them from right 
reason. There are seven oieica of this kind. The first consists in speaking ill 
of the law, in attacking it without proof, in treating as erroneous the senti- 
ment of retribution for good or evil acts, and the doctrine of the origin of the 
six senses and the six sensible qualities ; to refer them, for instance, to the god 
Brahma or to atoms. The second is the * view qfme^^ which makes the party 
a sort of lord and master, existing of his own power, and constituting 
me ^egotism or individuality), in ignorance that person is nothing more than 
the vain and transient union of the five cAcndAc.t The * view of perpe* 
iual duration^' contemns the fluctuation of the person and the body, 
as also the doctrine that all external beings, whoever they be, are, without 
exception, subject to destruction, and return to extinction. Those who admit 
the * view of termination* know not that the laws (of nature) are naturally 
eternal, indestructible ; they erroneously deem them subject to a 
termfknd falsely conclude tliot after death the body is not subject to re-birth. 
The fifth is Q'Sileii prtBcep tor urn fur turn ^ or visionis cnpiio: it consists in 
despising the veritable precepts laid down by (he Tathagatas, and in follow- 
ing other wicked piecepts by which men distinguish and separate them- 
selves from others to advance therein : as for example, where one per- 
suades himself that he had been in a former existence, an ox or a dog, and 
restricts himself to feed on grass or impure objects ; this is called following 
the * precept of the ux or dog.* In truth, small merit is acquired thus, 
although some persuade themselves that it is sufficient. They thus lead a 
disorderly life, and neglect the observance of the true concatenation of 
things. By the sixth view, called fructuum furtuni, despising the same 
concatenation, ns well as the fruits which arc rightly cxiiected from actions, 
they turn excellent resolutions into a blamable conduct, and strive to 
obtain the merit of mortification by exposing .themselves naked to the 


• 2'*“ '■ v^v’ Dharanii. Fan y ming i, quoted iu tlie 

.Sini fa sou. Book .S’X V 1 1. p- I K o * n w'* lu 

t Vocuip. penUtsL sect, XXXlll. 
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rigors of cold or to the heat of fire and of the sun, (named the flute AeaU) 
ill covering themselves with ashesp and sleeping upon thorny plants ; and 
the trifling merit derived from these actSp they exaggerate by a false persua - 
sion that there is none superior. Lastly, the seventh triew, called that ' qf 
doubtf* consists in hesitating among all these opinions, whether of iiidi- 
viduality, or non-individuality ; eternal duration, or non-eternal duration ; 
without the power of making up the mind to either of these classes of 
ideas.* 

We are elsewhere assured that heterodox opinions do not exceed four in 
number ; but the vietcs are announced in an almost enigmatic manner. The 
partisans of the system of numbers (sanAAyc) admit only unvm amongst 
causes and eifects, and not divertum. Those of the opposite system see 
nothing among these but divermm. Those of the Le so pho (Rishabna) 
admit equally tcnfim and diversum.f In the absence of elucidations, it is 
difficult to say whether logic or cosmogony is here referred to. 

The heretics are equally divided upon the identity of effo and the fivr 
(^AandAa) : some think that eyo and the five (^^taiidAa) equally exist . 
others that neither do. Others again, to escape the preceding errors, believe 
that eyo and the five Skandha both do and do not exist, thus falling into a 
manifest contradiction. The lastj to avoid this contradiction , assert by a 
kind of play of words, that epo and the five Skandha are neither existent 
nor non-existent, $ a difficulty which orthodox Buddhism can alone explain 
away. The heretics again deny the duration of effO ; some think tfaMUe 
ego of preceding generations is the same as that of the present one, wffiout 
interruption, and so fall into the error of perpetuity. Others think that the 
ego of now began in the present generation and not in foregoing ones ; they 
therefore believe it not eternal, and \o fall into the hypothesis of interruption. 
Others think that ego is eternal and that the body is not so ; but iu this 
way the body is set aside, and is no part of e^o. This therefore is an erro- 
neous notion. Lastly, others have remarked that the body being compound 
(diversum) is not eternal ; and that ego not being compound, cannot be 
eternal. But in this manner also, there can be no ego without the body,} 

In several legends concerning Sakya Muui, some controversies are men- 
tioned which that personage and his disciples held with the partisans of 
ninety-five sects : but we learn that this number was reduced to eleven, 
whose doctrines, books and discipline were diffused throughout the east. 
They are pointed out as follows : 1st. The sectaries of the doctrine of 

* San tsangfa bou, B. XXX. p. 2, v. 

t Ibidem, XVII. p. 26, verso. 

t Idem, B. XV ill. 

§ Ibid. 
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tiambers {Sankhya) ; so called either because they discourse in the first place 
of numbers, or because ratiocination begets (proceeds by) number ; or be- 
cause they treat of numbers and make these their study. They teach that 
darkness begets intelligence, and that, up to spiritual epo« there are twenty- 
five principles or realitfes ; 1st, obscurity, or primordial nature, (nature per 
se ;) 2d. The principle of knowledge or intelligence {Buddha) ; 3d. The 
thought of effo (conscience) ; 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, the five subtile things, 
or colour, sound, odour, savour, and tactility. 9th, 10th, 11th, 12tb, 13th, 
the five great (beings), eA-th, water, fire, air, and ether; 14tb, 15tb, 16th 
17th, 18th, the five roots of knowledge, the eye, the ear, the nose, the 
tongue, and the body; 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, the five roots of action, the 
mouth, the hand, the foot, the fundament, the urethra ; 24, the co-disposing 
root of the heart, or mens, composed of five elements and completing with ten 
preceding the eleven roots ; 25, the spiritual ego, or the knowledge that has 
its seat in the eighth vise us. The heretics believe that the spiritual ego is able 
to beget the laws, that it is eternal, indestructible, and that it is the nirudna.* 
The discovery of these twenty-five principles is ascribed to Kta pi lo 
(Kapila or the Tawny). Those who adopt his opinions, devote themselves 
to contemplation ; they pretend to possess divine intelligence, and to be able 
to come to the knowledge of what has happened daring eighty thousand 
Kalpas. As for what happened before these Kalpas, tbey^know nothing 
about it, and hence name it ohscuriiy, whence arises nature, then under* 
then the intellectual ego, the supreme principle. They arrange 
these 25 principles under nine divisions ; but in reality they make the first 
twenty-four principles originate from the twenty-fifth, the spiritual ego, 
which they consider the Lord, ever intelligent and enlightened, eternal, in- 
destructible, embracing and including all the laws, by consequence unique, 
the cause of all beings, and of nirvana itself. 

2d. The sectaries of the TVei chi (Vaisbesika), a Sanscrit word signifying 
wiihout superior,’ ‘ without victor* This man appeared in the world 800 
years before Buddha. The people of his time hid themselves during the 
daytime in the mountains and marshes to avoid noise and distractions. At 
night they saw and heard well, and came forth to beg. In this they resem- 
bled the owls, and were hence named the owl^hermits% Wei ehi had the five 
faculties (see above p. 125); he composed ten times ten thousand verses in 
testimony of bodhi, and then joyously entered Mtrvdne. He put forward 
the six generative words : Ist. Substance, which is the body of the laws 
(of nature) upon which quality and action are supported ; 2d. Virtue, or 

quality ; 3d. Action, use, or employment. 4tb. The great being, that is 
* San tsangfa iou, B. XLVll. p. 26. 
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what ia common to aubatance, quality and action, or theae three predicam enta 
conaidered in their unity. 5th. The common and the d^ereni ; aa for 
example, the earth conaidered with reference to earth, — thia ia the common ; 
with reference to water, thia ia the different ; and ao on with water, fire, 
air, &c. 6th. Union or aggregation ; by which is understood the union of 
all the laws (of nature). For exemplification, — a bird ia fiying in apace ; 
anddenly he arrives at the branch of a tree ; he stops there. It ia the same 
of the laws (of nature) in the union of which stability consists. 

3d. Sectaries who cover themselves with ashes (Vibhuti) ; these imagine 
that the sixth god of the world of desires, Iswara, created all things. 

4th. The sectaries of the Vedas imagine that Narayana, (he whose 
strength ia comparable to a lock by reason of the strong articulation of his 
members) created the four families ; that from his mouth were created 
tlie Brahmans, from his arms the Kshetriyas, from his thighs the Vaisyas 
and from his feet the Shudras. 

.'ith. The partisans of the An chha {Anda^ egg, Hiranya garhha of Indian 
mythology) ; these admit a first principle, or end of the past. They believe 
that in the beginning of the world there were vast waters. Then was pro- 
duced the great An chha^ which had the form of a fowl's egg. It divided 
into two parts or sections ; the upper produced the heaven ; the lower, the 
earth. Betwixt these was produced a god, Brahma, who had the power of 
creating all beings without exception, animate and inanimate. They con- 
sider Brahma as the lord and creator. By another error they beUev^ira 
immortal.’*^ 

6th. The sectaries who admit of time, that is to say, who believe that 
beings arc born of time, remark that plants, trees and other vegetables have 
one time for the production of flowers, another for that of fruits ; that there ia 
a time to make use of them ; that sometimes there is an expansion, sometimes 
a contraction, so that a branch of a tree is at one time covered with flowers, 
at another it is dried up. They hence infer that time exists, although it be 
a thing invisible and infinitely subtle. 

7th. The sectaries who recognise in space the principle of all things. 
Space or extension doth, according to them, beget all things, — men, the 
heaven and the earth ; and after their extinction, these return to original 
space. 

6th. The LtOU kia ye (Laokika), so called from a word signifying ‘ con- 
formahle with the age* believe that form, thought, and other laws (of na- 
ture) are infinitely subtle principles ; and that these are produced from the 
four great beings (the elements) ; that the subtle may beget the gross ; and 
* San Ifang fa seu, B. XVII. p, 26, verso. 
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that the grosser beings of the universe are periahabley but that subtile causes 
arc indestructible. 

9tb. The sectariesy * strong qf mouthy* are those who admit sihtr aa 
the princi}ile of all things ; they beUevc that ether begets air ; that air 
begets fire ; firCy heat ; heat, water ; water, icc ; which solidified becomes 
earth. The earth begets five diverse sorts of grain ; these produce lifCy 
which when destroyed, is reduced to ether. 

10th. The sect of those who believe that happiness or misery follows the 
actions of men ; and that there are punishment and reward suitable to the 
actions performed during life. If any one observe the precepts and practise 
virtue, the sufferings of the soul and body which he undergoes, efface ante- 
rior acts ; and when these arc destroyed, sufferings also cease and nirttdna is 
attained. Anterior acts are therefore, according to these sectaries, the 
universal cause. 

11 til. The sectaries who admit of no cause, but maintain that every thing 
happens of itself ; who believe that beings are neither giu nor youan, that is, 
neither dependent a parte priori, nor linked a parte posteriori: that all is 
produced and destroyed of its own spontaneity.**^ We have seen (note 14) 
tliMt nine different opinions upon the origin and production of the world 
have been declared heterodox by the Buddhists. The heretics, say they* 
understand not that the laws of nature have had no beginning and will have 
no end. When causes and effects arc combined and concatenated, they 
erapncously cull this when causes aud effects are disunited and iso- 

lated, they falsely denominate this ejpthtction. Birth and extinction follow 
destiny (are its effects), and are not in truth the realities of nature. ’ But, 
following their peculiar caprices, some have thought that that which produces 
birth is a distinct creature, who had the power to form the world and oil 
beiogs. There are, as respects this matter, nine * false views* (erroneous 
hypotheses) ; Ist. There are heretics who believe that all beings are born of 
time: as trees have a time to bear flowers, and a time not to bear them. 
Time therefore exercises an action ; it expands and it contracts. It causes 
the branch of a tree, according to the season, to clothe itself with leaves, or 
to wither. Time, although so subtle and imperceptible a substance, mani- 
fests its existence by its action upon flowers, fruits, and other objects of the 
same kind. Time therefore is to be taken as an eternal being, the sole 
c:ause of all beings, even of nirvana^ 2d. The partisans of space suppose 
that the four parts of space, namely, the east, the west, the north and the 
south, are able to produce men, the heaven, and the earth ; and that after 
extinction, all these return to spaces ether, the universe, oil, is space. Space 
is that by which men and all beings live and die ; nothing is independent of 
• San %$ang fa sou, B. XLlll. p. 24* 
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space. Space must be taken therefore for an eternal beingi Ste, Sd. AtomSf 
that is the most attenuated particles of dust| have been held by the parti- 
sans ofXoii Jtia ye conformable with the age') as begetting form, thought, 
and the other laws. The^ say that the most subtle particles of the four 
great (beings), that is the elements, are eternal, and capable of engendering 
the grosser beings ; that although their form be exceedingly subtle, the sii6- 
Btance or matier still exists ; and that while the grosser substances of the 
world are changeable, their cause, exceedingly subtle, is unchangeable ; they 
hence maintain that these subtle elements are the unique, eternal being, &c- 
4th. Ether or empty apace ^ is considered by the sectaries designated atrong 
cf mouth (ore fortea) as the cause of all beings; for they say, of ether U 
begotten air ; of air, fire ; of fire, beat ; of heat, water ; of water, ice ; 
of indurated ice, earth ; of earth, the fire kinds of grain ; of these, life ; and 
life, on its termination, returns to empty space. In the opinion of these 
therefore, ether ia the eternal, unique being, &c. 5th. The sectaries who 
conform to the age admit the aeed of the elementa, that is of earth, water, 
fire, and air, aa being sufficient to cause all thinga ; they believe that all 
the beings in the universe are born of the four elements, and on their de- 
struction, return to these. For example, in the body (literally the root of 
the dody), the solid part corresponds with earth ; the humid part, with 
water ; the warmth, with fire ; the mobile part (or mobility), with air. 
From this we may infer that the body, and all beings, differ in no respect 
from the four elements. Thus the eeedot the four elements is, according to 
these sectaries, the unique, eternal being, 6tli. The apirilual 7, or that 

which heretics call the knowledge of the eighth riactfs. Kia pi to and his 
sectaries teach, as we hare already seen, that the principle of the twenty- 
five realities, or the obscure principle, produces intelligence ; that of intelli- 
gence is born the thought of /; that the thought of / begets color, sound, 
smell, taste, and touch, or the five atoms ; that of the five atoms are born 
the five elements, earth, water, fire, air, and ether ; that of the five elements 
are born the eleven roofs, the eye, the nose, the tongue, the body, the mena, 
the hand, the foot, the mouth, the intestinal orifice, and the urethra, which, 
with the spiritual /, make twenty-five principles, the first- twenty four of 
which are bom of the 8]»iritual 7, and depend upon it as upon a matter. 
They look upon this spiritual I as eternal, intelligent, enlightened, and 
quiescent. In it reside eternity and indeatractibility ; it includes and embraces 
all the laws (of nature) • They accordingly regard it as unique being, &c. 
7 th. The partisans of the Vedas recognise the excellent uenyvMer, or 
Ndrdyana^ the moat excellent and the moat oictofrioua of the Qoda^ he who 
begot the four families or castes. From bis navel isaued a great lotua, and 
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of this lotus was born the god Brahma, who possessed the power of creating 
all things. The viciorioua ffod is, according to this system, superior to 
Brahms, and it is be who is regarded by these sectaries as the unique, eter* 
nal being, &c. 8th. The worshippers of the Lord (/sAiaara) , or the governor of 
the three thousand worlds, residing in the heaven called Aghaniihid. These 
sectaries rub themselves over with ashes, as do also the brahmans in general, 
who regard this god as the cause of all things. They attribute to him four 
virtues (guna) ; substance, or substantial reality, ubiquity, eternity, and 
the power of creating all the laws (of nature). They assert also that this 
god has three bodies ; the body of the law^ signifying that bis substance is 
eternal, universally diffused, and co-extensive with empty apace, and having 
the power of creating all things ; the body that dispoaea^ because superior to 
forms ; the body of tramformationa^ because he converts in the six conditions 
all the beings whose form he assumes. !ith. The partisans of Maha Brahma.^ 

Nine other points are enumerated upon which the heretics are at fault in 
regard to form, relation, cause, effect, sight, nature, concatenation (destiny), 
action, conduct ; and which have been expounded by the Tathagatas to the 
very intelligent Bodhisattwa in the congregation of Lanka, to spare all subse* 
quent ages the danger of mistake on this subject. There are twenty kinds 
of error respecting the nature of nirvana : 1st. The death of the body when 
it is destroyed, and when respiration ceases and goes out like a lamp, is so 
culled. ‘/d. Those who deem apace to be the prime being, name the 
destruction and return of the universe to its origin, nirvana, 3d. Those 
who believe a/r to produce, prolong, and destroy life, and to give birth to 
all things, called the air nirvana, 4 th. The heretical followers of the Vedaa 
believe, as wc have seen, that a lotus arose from the navel of Narayana, from 
which sprung the prince and father of the gods, Brahma, who gave birth to 
all beings, animate and inanimate, which issued from his mouth ; as also all 
the great lands, the theatre of happiness, virtue, and the precepts, where 
are presented in offering flowers and plants, and victims such as hogSp sheep, 
asses, horses, &c^ Birth in such lands is called by them fiirudaa. 5th. The 
heretics of I ahe na, and their different offsets, assert that the venerable 
master 1 ahe na is invisible, and fills all space ; and that he can of what is 
invisible and formless, constitute all beings, animate and in animate, and all 
things without exception. They call him therefore nirvana, 6th. The 
heretics that go sbout naked think that the clear and distinct perception of 
all things in their different inodes of being is nirvana, 7th. The partisans 
of Pi ahi assert that the union or combination of the earth, water, fire, 

* JInua yan kins- Soui sou yan i chhao, quoted in the San tsang fa isu, B. 
XXXV. p. 3. 
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air, and ether, of atoms and other beings, begets the world and all beings in- 
telligent or unintelligent ; that when there is no union, there is then disper- 
sion ; and that this dispersion is nirvana. 8th. The heretics who mortify 
the body name thus the end of that body and of the happiness it might 
enjoy. 9th. Those who place themselves in dependence upon woman, be- 
lieve that the supreme lord, Ma i aheou lo {Mahd Ishwara)^ made a woman 
of whom were bom gods, men, dragons, birds, as well as all the beings pro- 
duced from eggs, serpents, scorpions, flies, &c. And that he who under^ 
stands this is in nirvana. 10th. The sectaries who give themselves up to 
bodily mortifications ijtapaavt)^ think that sins and happiness have an end > 
and that virtue has one also ; and that this is nirvana, llth. The sectaries 
named of the pure epe, believe that passions have their limit ; they attach 
themselves therefore to prudence {prajna)^ which is their ntrtMzna. 12th. The 
sectaries of Afa /Ao lo believe that their master, Ndrdyana, hath said : It is 
1 who made all things ; 1 am the being of all beings ; 1 created all worlds. 
All animate and inanimate beings are born of me ; and when they return to 
another place (paratra), that is called nirvdnd.^* 13th. The partisans of Ni 
kian iseu say that there were born in the first place a male and a female, 
and that from the union of these are produced all things, animate and inani- 
mate ; and when the latter separate and return on their destruction to an^ 
other place f that is nirvdna. 14 th. The sectaries of SSeng kia (Sankhya) 
admit the twenty-five principles as being the cause of nature and of all 
beings, and they call this nirvdnd. I5th. The sectaries of ATa i aheou lo 
(Jfahd Ishwara) say that it was in truth Brahma who produced Naruyana, 
who is the cause. That which they call Brahma and Ndrdyana are .sover- 
eign gods and lords, the cause of birth ^nd of extinction ; all things are 
bom of^he lord, and are extinguisbeef of the lord, who is therefore nirvdna. 
16th. Those sectaries who admit of no cause, say that it is neither cause nor 
effect that produced a'L beings ; that there is neither pure cause nor impure 
cause ; that the thorns of a prickly plant and the colours of the peacock are 
the work of no one, but exist of themselves unbegotten of any cause. 17th. 
The partisans of time say that time ripens all the elements, forms all beings, 
and disperses them. It is said in the books of these heretics that though 
struck with a hundred arrows if your time has not come, you cannot die ; 
but if your time have come, contact with the slightest plant will destroy 
you forthwith. All things are produced by time, matured by time, and ex- 
tinguished by time. 18th. The sectaries of water believe that water is the 
principle of all things ; that it formed the heaven and the earth, and all 
beings, animate and inanimate ; that it can make and destroy ; and they call 
it nirvdita. 19th. The partisans of the ether system think ether the cause 
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and Arst principle of all things ; that of ether is born air, and then other 
elements in succession, as already mentioned. The earth begets all kinds of 
seeds and medicinal herbs after their kinds, amongst which are grains con- 
ducive to life, which after being nourished, returns at last to ether. 20th. 
The sectaries who believe in the An chha {Anda) think that there were 
originally no sun, no moon, no stars, no earth, no ether. There was but a 
vast water. The great An chha wus there produced of the form of a hen's 
eggf of the colour of gold ; when it arrived at maturity, it separated in two 
parts, between which Brahma was born, as seen above. When animate or 
inanimate beings are dissipated and lost in the other plaee^ this is called 
nirvdna,^ 

Independently of the erroneous opinions which they profess on points of 
doctrine, there are observances which the heretics deem requisite to assure 
them real merit. Six kinds of mortification are reckoned among the heretics : 
1st. They refuse to eat and drink, and endure for a long time hunger and 
thirst, vainly persuading themselves that they thus acquire a title to 
reward. 2d. They plunge into very cold streams. 3d. They burn them- 
selves on different parts of their bodies, or breathe burning vapors by the 
nostrils. 4t1i. They remain perpetually seated, naked, and exposed to cold 
and heat. 5Mi. They select cemeteries and funeral groves for their dwell- 
ing-places, and bind themselves to perpetual silence. 6th. Some pretend 
that in anterior existences they were oxen or dogs, and observe therefore what 
are called the precepts of the ox or doff, that is, they browse on the graas^ 
and drink foul water in the hope of re-birth in heaven. i* 

There are five kinds of doubts to which heretics are prone, named the Jive 
cut thoughts (cogitationum priecisiones). 1st. They doubt about Foe, and 
reason thus ; Is Foe great ? is he Fou lau na, or every other that is great ?" 
Which amounts to blasphemy and the destruction of the good principles 
(roots) of the thoughts. These heretics believe that all the laws have no 
existence, like vacuity, and are subject neither to birth nor extinction. 2d. They 
doubt about the law, and inquire whether the law of Foe or that of the Vedas 
be the better ? the Vedas (wet tho), the title of which signifies discourses of 
science^ arc compositions replete with the false science of the heretics. 3d. 
They have doubts concerning the Seng (Sanga), not knowing whether the 
disciples of Foe or those of jPou tan ma deserve the preference. Hence 
they believe not in the Three Precious (Ones), Suddha, Dharma and Sanga, 
and this is elsewhere declared to be on unpardonable sin ; stupid and 

* Thi pho phoii sa ; Shy lengkiaking; Wtti tao $iao eking ; Ni phan king; 
quoted in the ^'aii isnng fa son, B. XL VI. p. 20. 

t San tsangfa sou, B. XXVIL p. 12. verso. 
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ignorant men who in their perveraity believe not in the tliree precious ones, 
and who are without rectitude and filial piety, but who abound in the elements 
of all crimes wliich expose them to retributions, are at their death as 
certain to fall into the evil conditions (sec above), as the shadow is 
certain to follow the substance. This is one of those crimes from which 
there is no delivery, with however mnch desire it may be attempted. 4th. 
They doubt the precepts ; instead of having perfect confidence in the pre- 
cepts, they ask themselves if it were not more useful to adhere to the prac- 
tice called that of * the hen and the dog* which consists in supporting one’s - 
self on a single leg like a hen, or of feeding upon foul aliment like a dog ; 
or in other austerities which require the renunciation of good manners. 5th. 
They doubt the truth of the Precepts, that is they hesitate betwixt the 
Precepts of Foe and those of Fou Ian na."*^ 

According to the account of Seng chao, master of the law, the heretics 
multiplied eight hundred years after Foe entered nirvana ; they established 
violent sects and wicked doctrines ; repressed truth, and disturbed sound 
judgment. It was then that Deoa Bodhlaaitwa^ disciple of Loung shou 
(Naga krdehuna) composed the work entitled Pe /ten, (the hundred dis- 
courses) defending truth and closing the road to error .f 

Long as the foregoing note may appear, the reader will not deem it too 
much so when he considers that in showing us what the Buddhists held to 
be heterodox opinions, it places us in a better condition to decide upon what 
they held to be orthodoxy. It is a round-about but certain way of funda- 
mentally understanding a doctrine to contrast the latter with all that its 
partisans hold to be erroneous in other creeds. Lastly, amongst all passages 
in Chinese authors relative to what the Buddhists denominate heresies, 1 
have met with none that was particularly applicable to the fire wor- 
shippers of Persia, of whom it would appear that certain legends written in 
Mongolian make mention under the name of Tarea , — R. 

(22) A loud roar.— Thie prodigy is very famous, and is apparently 
alluded to in a book which 1 have found stfVeral times quoted under 
the title of Fa fang kouang ese iseu heou king^ that is to say, apparently 
the Sanscrit words Maha vdipulya Sinhanddanddi, There was a Bodhisattwa 
whose name, Sinhanddanddi^ * roariny of the lion,* appears to refer to a 
similar circumstance. — R. 

(23) Divine euetenance; — an ascetic phrase, signifying apparently con- 
templation, or meditation ; applied to the most sublime perfections of the 
understanding. — R. 

* Chhing ehy lun, quoted in the San tgang fa lou, B. XX TV. p. 9. verso. 

t San t§ang fa «ou, Chapter of the San /un, or three dueoursea, 13. iX. p. 15. 
verso. 
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(24) The men qf ihe age a designation used to distinguish ordinar 7 men 
from the saints of different ranks who have delivered themselves from cor* 
poreal bonds, and assured ihemselves against human infirmities. — R. 

(25) Hie hair and hie naile. — Compare the account of Hiuoan thsang, in 
his description of Ayodya^ of lou kin nc, and of Kiu pi ehouang no. The 
hair, nails, and teeth of the Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, and other saints, are the 
relics most ordinarily spoken of, and over which ethupae were erected.— R. 

(25) The three Foee qf the paet tiuiee ; — that is, Karkuchaiida, Kanaka 
Muni, and Kasyapa. — R. 

(27) Shy kia teen, or Shy kia muni, — the anchoret, or ornament of the 
houee of Sdkya ; for Sukya is the family, and not the personal name of the 
last Buddha, and is used in the latter sense by way of abbreviation only. 

There was a very ancient Buddha of the name of Sdkya in the time called 
the three aeankya, when our Buddha began the period of his existence, 
was then named Fa kouang ming, * the very luminous.’ This application 
of the same name to two or more personages has been but little attended to. 
Thus we have two Amitabhas, two Sukya Muni's, two Avalokiteswaras, 
Ac.— R. 

(28) A dragon. — Tlie Chinese word Loung corresponds with the Indian 
term Naga. The idea of a fabulous being analogous to reptiles, but endowed 
with the faculty of ilight, is much more ancient in China than the Buddhist 
religion. It would be curious to ascertain if this idea had not been taken 
from India from the highest antiquity, and whether Loung is not a corrup- 
tion of the Sanscrit Ndga. The reference here is not to the part that dragons 
play in the national mythology of the Chinese, but to that assigned them in 
the fables of the Buddhists. 

There are eight classes of intelligent beings to whom the doctrines be- 
queathed by the Buddhas may be profitable, and may secure ultimate deli- 
verance : these are the eight classes who are represented as attending in 
crowds (like the shrubs of a thicket), upon the preachings and the assem- 
blies of the saints of the t^ee iranelatione, that is to aay, of the Sravakas 
the Nidaiia Buddhas, and the Bodhisattwas : 1st, the gods (^Deoae) ; 2d, the 
dragons {Loung, Naga) ; dd. the Ye cha {Yakshae) s 4th, the Kan tha pho 
{Gandharvae) ; 5th, the^l eieoulo (Aeurae) ; 6th, theiTic leou to {Garurae) \ 
7th, the Kin na to {Kinnarae) ; 8tb, the Ma heou to kia (Mahorague), 

1 shall have occasion in the sequel of these notes to recur to the different 
classes of genii ; at present I shall restrict myself to the consideration of the 
Nagas, who, as we see, occupy a place amongst beings superior to man and 
endowed with reason. They are, say the Buddhists, intelligent animals. In 
the ' Book of the Peacock' (Khoung teio king), the * Book of Great Cloude' 
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{Ta yun kiny), and other sacred works, we find the dragons named by their 
titles, and their kings designated as protectors of the law of fiuddha.'*’ There 
are in the sea, one hundred and seventy-seven kings of the dragons. The 
seventh is named So kie /o, ^ the salt sea’ (Sagara) ; he is the nineteenth 
of the twenty gods, and is the most powerful dragon- king. It is he wlio 
when the Bodhisattwas reside in the ten earths (or grades of unification) 
appears with his dragon-body above the ocean. When it rains, it is he who 
spreads (over the skies) the thick clouds so as to ensure the most ad- 
vantageous rain for all. He constantly attends the assemblies of Buddha ; 
defends the law, protects the people, and thus acquires for himself great 
merits. His palace is adorned with the seven precious things, and pre- 
aents the same magnificence as those of the gods. It is in this palace that 
the dragons compiled the work culled Ilia pen kiny, or * the Last Volume,’ 
from the discourses of hfanjusri and Ananda ; and it is there that the Bodlii- 
sattwa, Ndya kochuna saw it when he penetrated the palace of the dragons. 
This book was divided into three parts, or volumes ; the superior, the mean, 
and the inferior. The inferior contained a hundred thousand gathds, dis- 
tributed into forty-eight classes. Ndga kochuna retained them in his memo- 
ry, and published them to the world. There, too, are preserved books of 
marvellous extent, seeing that one among them contains as many ydihds as 
there are atoms in ten great chiliocosms, and as many sections as there are 
atoms in the four mundane continents. f 

Dragons are produced in four different ways ; from an egg, from the 
womb, from humidity, and by transformation, according as they dwell to 
the east, the south, the west, or the north of the tree Cha she ma li (herd 
of deer). Their palaces are adorned with the seven precious things. They 
enjoy, as do other creatures superior to man, the faculty of transformation, 
saving on five particular occasions, when it is not permitted them to conceal 
their form ; namely, at their birth, at their death, nt the time of their mer- 
riment, when they are angry, and when asleep. It is narrated on this sub- 
ject that, at the time when Buddha was with th^Cangas in the garden ify 
kou toUf there was a king of the dragons of the sea, who, endued with human 
form, came and asked to embrace religious life. The Bliikshus, ignorant 
that they were dealing with a dragon, received him according to his request. 
The dragon-monk withdrew to yield himself up to contemplation ; but the 
dragons are of a dull stupid disposition ; he became drowsy, and having 
lost the faculty of disguising himself, his body entirely filled the apartment. 

* t'an y ming i, B. II. Chapt. * of the eight classes.' 

t lloua yan king aou, or. History oT the Ciuds, quoted in the San isang fa fuit, 
B. XLVl. p, 10 r. 
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TfaeBUkshus who dwelt with him, having returned ;to the house, were seized 
with terror on beholding him. They uttered loud cries to summon their 
companions, and thus awakened the dragon, who resumed the 6gure of a bhi« 
kshu, and sat with his legs crossed in the attitude of meditation. The disap« 
pearance of the dragon, and the restoration of the monk renewed the terror 
of the assembly, which immediately reported the affair to Buddha. This 
is not,*’ said he, a man, but a king of the dragons.*' He then summoned 
him, preached the law in his behalf, directed his return to the palace of the 
dragons, and forbade the bhikshus ever to admit a dragon to monastic life. 
This gave Buddha occasion to explain the five circumstances appertaining to 
the destiny of this class of beings.*'^ The dragons are the kings of scaly animals 
and of those called insects. They can conceal themselves, or shine with a 
brilliant light, and assume a larger or a smaller stature ; but they are subject 
to three scourges which torment their existence. They dread the scorching 
winds and burning sands, which consume their skin and flesh and occasion 
them the most lively pain in their bones. They are liable to fall in the midst of 
tempests, which occasion them to lose the ornaments which embellish their 
garments, and strip them naked, circumstances infinitely annoying to them. 
Lastly, they dread that, while they are disporting the Garuda^ enter the 
palace and carry away the newly born dragons, upon which he feeds. 

We shall see in the course of this narative many fabulous adventures, in 
which dragons of either sex figure ; — ^aud shall then take occasion to recur 
to the subject. — R. 

(29) Fifty Vojans .• — about 2 to 300 miles. 

(30) Limit of fire : — in the text Ho hing^ The great distance here indi- 
cated, if it is not erroneous, carries us to the northern boundaries of India, or 
even to Tibet, in the direction of the sources of the Ganges. 

There is doubtless in the name of the evil genius, ' Boundary qf firtf 
nn allusion to some legend that has hitherto escaped our research, and per- 
haps some tradition of a volcanic eruption ; or it may refer to thermal springs 
such as arc found in the Ulimaluya. Father d* Andrade, speaking of the 
element of fire, repeats a fable referring to a hot spring in the same coun- 
tries. A country named Agniya is mentioned in the enumeration of tlie 
northern countries of India. Agni\ d4va^ or the god of fire, residing at AynA^ 
pure, is reckoned among the divinities of Nepal. J 

(31) Bang kia /on.— Buddhist temple ; see Chap. III. note 5. 

* SiMH isang fa son, B. XXIIl. p. 23. 

t Markandeya Purutia, quoted by Ward, view of the of^ihe HinduSg VoU 
H. p. 11. 

f Aiiatic Researches, Vol. XVI. p. 466, note 37. 
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( J2) Py chijtie, — We have already seen thus named a class of saints irlio oc- 
cu]iy a hiifh rank in the Buddhist hierarchy. The Sanscrit expression is Pra- 
/t/eka Buddha ; the Pali, Pacheka Buddha ; the Mongolian Pradiyahoud* 
M. Schmidt has not recognised this last form, but has satisfied himself with 
transcribing the word without tracing its origin. It is apparently from the Pali 
form, pacheka, that the Chinese have transcribed the word Py chi; but this 
presents a difficulty : the translators assert that the /an word entire, is Py 
chi kialo, which would give a form wholly unknown in Sanscrit, Pratyekarn, 
and does not correspond with the analysis made by the, Chinese of the 
Sanscrit word. However it be, when the authors of the Chinese trans- 
lations, instead of coufining themselves to the transcription of the word, 
endeavour to give its meaning, they render it in three different ways, which 
lead to the supposition of some equivoque in the Sanscrit radical. They 
assert that Py chi Joe signifies Yuan kio, * complete intelligence Yuan kio, 
^Jntelligence produced by destiny’ (or the concatenation of causes) and Tou 
kio, * isolated, or distinct, intolligencr.’ This triple translation roust arise 
from some ecpiivocal meaning in Sanscrit : the last is the only one which 
completely coincides with the well known sense of Pvatyekau 

How'cver this be, the place occupied by the Pratyeka Buddhas in the 
Iiierarchy of saints is fixed with precision in Buddhist works. There arc 
five JmUs which set those who hare gathered them on the way to the 
supreme Bodhi ; and names are given to the various degrees of perfection 
indicated by these five fruits. The lowest of these is that of the Sroid^ 
jiftnna, who has still 80,000 kalpns to pass ere he be completely emanci- 
pated from the influence of error and passion. Above these, are in the 
ascending scale, the Sakruldyami, Uie Anunami, and the Arhan, Abov® 
these are the Pratyeka- Buddhas, who have gathered the fifth fruit. These 
ijave for ever renounced the errors of the three worlds, lusts, anger, hatred, 
and ignorance ; and when they shall have passed through 10,000 Kaljuis, 
will obtain the first degre*^ above which is none other.**^ Buddha himself 
has snid ; ** A hundred wicked men arc nut worth one virtuous one ; a 
thousand virtuous men arc not worth one observer of the five precepts ;t ten 
rhousand oh.->crvers of the five precepts are not worth one Sakrtddtmmi ten 
railliori Sskridagslmis, are not worth one Andgdmi ; one hundred millions of 
Anugaiiiis are not worth one Arhan ; a thousand millions of Arhans, are 
not worth one Pratyeka Buddha'* But he adds, ** Ten thousand millions 
of Pratyeka Buddhas are not equal to one of the Buddhas of the three 
times, that is the past, the present, and the future ; and a hundred times ten 

• Bon>. of the f^rrut Nircdna, quoted in the San tsane fa sou, B. XXII. p. 3 v. 

t See XVl. ii.*^0. 
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thousand millions of Buddhas are not equal to the being freed from 
thought, locality, action, and manifestation.” 

The Vuau kio, by the contemplation of the twelve Fttan (Ntdanas) 
emancipates himself from eyo and the other errors ; knows and -compre- 
hends the true void (spiritual substance) and the nature of Nirvana. He is 
thus carried beyond the girdle of the three worlds ; it is his Vana or me- 
dium of translation into nirvana ; and as the Tuan (the twelve degrees of 
individual destiny) have place in him, he is on this account named Fuan 
kio, — which appears to mean Nidana-^Buddha, 

The Ton kio make their appearance in ages destitute of Buddhas. They 
are solitary and devoted to the contemplation of things and their vicissi- 
tudes ; and being without master, it is of their own understanding that they 
attain the comprehension of the veritable void ; hence their name Ton kio 
(* isolated intelligence’), apparently Pratyeka-Buddha. Men who have 
attained this rank can effect their own salvation only ; they are not per- 
mitted to experience those grand emotions of compassion which arc of ser- 
vice to all living beings without exception, and which are i^eculiar to the 
Bodhisattwas. Such are the bounds to which the Tou kio are restricted p 
and by which they are disabled from becoming Buddhas (immediately).*'^ 

The Ton kio and the J 'non kio are mentioned concurrently in the same 
passage, which seems to prove that the Buddhists of China ut least, have 
established some distinction betwixt the Nidaiia- Buddhas and the Fratye- 
ka-Buddhas, a distinction not altogether justlticd in the passage itself. 

There are two kinds of Tou kio : those who form elaitieii or Jtards ; that 
is to say, who after the manner of deer, take up with their own kind, and 
look back to sec if any follow them ; they are named in Sanscrit Vargga<~ 
chdri. Tlie others think of nought but their own salvation, indulging no 
thought about that of other men. They are compared to an animal with 
but one horn (KAi lin in Chinese), and are named in consequence Khad^ 
yooisdnakalpa, • Pratyckas resembling a unicorn. '{ 

The contemplation of the twelve Niddnas, Avhich forms the occupation of 
the Yuaii kio, is a subject much more difficult to clear up. It would be 
interesting to determine bow the succession of these twelve causes and 
effects leads the spirit to lay hold upon the * veritable void,’ or spiritual 
substance ; but 1 can find on this subject but one passage, and that conceiv- 
ed in almost enigmatic terms. The Yuan kio sees that Avidga (ignorance) 
attains to Jdrdmaranam (old age and death) and that thus are produced the 

• San tsang fa son., B. XX. p. 25. 
t I^eng yan li. \'i. quoted in San Ua%ig fa son. 

I Sy kiuan ki, quoted iu the Sun t$atigfa sou, B. XLVIII. pass. 
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twelve Niddna$, He then eeea that the extinction of Awdya conducts to 
the extinction of Jdrdmaranam^ and he thus comprehends that there is nei- 
ther birth nor death, or he comprehends that which is not subject to birth 
or death, that is to say, spiritual nature.* The perfection to which the 
Yuan kio attain, their exemption from the vicissitudes of life and death, and 
their faculty of becoming men or gods, render them worthy of adoration, 
and they are therefore among the eight classes of beings in honor of whom 
towers are erected. These eight classes are the Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, 
Arhans, Anagamis, Sakriddgamis, Srotdpannas, and the Chakravarti kings. 
(M. Remusat seems to have omitted the Pratyeka Buddhas.— J. W. L.) 

From the foregoing explanations the word Buddha which enters into the 
term Pratyeka Buddha^ cannot mislead ns as to the true position of these 
personages, who are very far from being classed amongst ‘ absolute intelli- 
gences.' It was therefore a grievous error of M. Schmidt, when he said that 

Buddhist books make a great difference among the various Buddhas, not 
merely with reference to their sanctity, but to their activity in the salvation 
of living beings and then comprised in this class the Sravakas and the 
Pratyeka Buddhas.t This confusion is by no means cleared away by the 
distinctions which follow ; and others, we shall see, have yet to be established 
between the Buddhas and Prutyekas*, separated in the hierarchy of saints by 
the Bodhisattwas, who are infinitely above the latter, though still far inferiur 
to the former. — R. 

(3.3) The epot of the nihouan.— The place where the Pratyeka -Buddha, 
of whom he spoke, entered nirvana, that is to say died. — R. 

(34) Where he dried hie cfoMer.— Compare Chap. VI II. note 7. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Town of Ki jao i. — River Hcng.— Forest of Ho li. 

Fa hian halted at the temple' of the dragon and remained there 
some time. His sojourn ended, he turned towards the south- 
east ; and having travelled seven yeou yan^ he came to the town 
of Kijao t.* This town touches the river Heng^ There are two 
Seng kia Ian entirely devoted to the study of the leea trane- 
lation^ 

* Fa houa king, B. 11. Chapter ' on eompariiom drawn from plants/ 
t Ueber einige Grundlehren de$ Biiddhaismus. 
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To the west of this town, about six or seven and on the 
northern bank of the river Heng^ is a place where Foe preached 
in behalf of his disciples. Tradition says that in this place he 
discoursed upon instability* and upon pain upon the comparison 
of the body to a bubble of water,* and upon some other similar 
subjects. In this place they have erected a tower, which 
subsists still. 

Crossing the Ileng^ and proceeding southward three yeou yam 
you come to a forest named Ho 1i. Foe there preached the law. 
Tliey have erected tours wherever he passed, or walked, or sat. 


NOTES. 

(1 ) The temple : — in CLiiaese, Tusing s/ic» ^ pure or holy house.* This 
name is given to the Seng kia laii, because those w7io restrain their thoughts f 
that is the Samaneans, dwell in them. There are five Tsing she more cele- 
brated than all others, of which mention will be made in the subseqeat 
ciiaptcrs, when the word itself will be farther considered. — R. 

(2) Ki jao f. — ^Tlils name, which the Chinese do not interpret, is identi- 
cal with that of Ku jo ke'i che in the narrative of Hiuan thsang. — R. 

It is the transcription of the Sanscrit name of the town of Kanouj, or 
rather Kangakuhja, which signifies the ** hunch-backed girl.*’ 

This etymology refers to a legend according to which the hundred daughters 
of the king Kusanab7ia, who reigned there, were rendered hunch-backed 
because they would not submit to his lawless desires. Kanyakubja is the 
same town which Ptolemy* calls Kovo^ifa, and which in our tiipes bears 
the name of Kanouj. It is situated on the right bank of the Ganges, in Lat. 
N. 27* 4* and Long. E. 79.5*. The name of this town is sometimes written 
Kaiiarjl in the Sanscrit books of the middle ages. The Chinese Buddhist 
works translate Kanyakubja by Khiu niu chhing, or * the town of hunch^ 
hacked datnsels/ In this town, say they, there was formerly the • hermit 
qf the great tree ' he cursed ninety -nine women, who became iu the same 
instant hunch-backed ; hence the name. Foe descended here from the 
heaven Tao H (Trivyastrinsha), where he had preached the law, on which 
account a tower was erected in the place, the fifth among the great towers 
of Buddha.— Kl. 

p 3 


• B. VIL ch. 2. 
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(3) The river Htng. — We have seen, (Chap. VII. 2) that the Chinese name 
the Gangea Heng or Heng kid^ and that the Sanscrit etymon of which these 
words are the transcript, signifies according to them * come from the heavenlg 
maneionf' because this river flowed from an elevated place, that is, from the 
summit of the Snowy Mountains. We need not repeat here what has been said 
on the subject of the sources of the Ganges. There is a nymph who presides 
over this river and bears ita name ; she had no nose and yet distinguished smells 
very well. This peculiarity is quoted to prove that when any great organ 
of sense is wanting, the rest may supply its place. Thus Anarodha is 
mentioned, as having been deprived of bis eyes, yet seeing none the less 
whatever exists in a triple chiliocosm as readily as you may distinguish a 
fruit placed in your hand ; also the Naga Pa nan tho ( Vananda) , who heard 
without the aid of ears ; Kiao fan pa the (Kavanpate), who ruminated like 
an ox and ceased not to discern flavours ; of the genius of empty space 
(Sunyata) who, though without body, was sensible to external bodies ; and 
of Maha Kasyapa, who had no necessity for mens to understand all the laws 
of the universe.* — R. 

(4) Insiabilitg. — In the text the fion-dtiro/ion, the non^eiemiig ; iu 
Sanscrit anidgam one of the fundamental conditions of relative existence ; 
or in Buddhist parlance, one of the four realities acknowledged by Sakya 
Muni. This subject will be treated in the notes to Chapter XX 11. — R. 

(5) Pain.— One of the four realities recognised by Sukya ; in Sanscrit 
dukham. 

(C) A bubble of water, — Sakya affirmed that the human body, formed by 
the union of the five elements, possessed no more stability than a babble. But 

w 

this observation was made by bim in his promenades around the town of 
Kapilavistu. He apparently resumes this subject, as well as the two preced- 
ing ones, in bis sermons preached near the town of Kanouj. — R. 


* Leng yan liuig, cited in San turns XX VIII. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Kingrdom of Sa clii. 

Thence proceeding ten yeou yan towards the south -west, you 
come to the great kingdom of Sha chi. On issuing from the town 
of Sha chi by the southern gate, you find to the east of the road 
the place where Foe bit a branch of the nettle-tree, and planted 
it in the earth. This branch put forth and grew to the height of 
seven feet, and never after increased or diminished. The hereti- 
cal brahmans, excited by envy and jealousy, cut it, or tore it up, 
to cast it away ; but it always sprang up again in the same place 
as before. 

There arc also in this place four stations of Foe, where they 
erected towers which are extant to this day. 

NOTES. 

(1) Ten yeou yan ; — about fourteen leagues. — R. 

(2) The great kingdom o/Sha chi. — According to the route of Fa hian, this 
kingdom must be placed on the Goomtyp in the territory of Lucknow. — Kl. 

There is a didiculty in this part of Fa hian’s route which can be explained 
away only on the supposition of a misprint in the French edition or an error 
in the original Chinese. Ten yojanas to the south-toesi would be a retro- 
grade moTement on the part of our pilgrim ; and would moreover be incom- 
patible with his subsequent course. Professor Wilson,* has suggested 
Cawnpore, lying south-east of Kanouj, as the probable position of Sha chit 
and has traced our pilgrim's route accordingly on his sketch-map. But, as 
we see in Chapter XX, the next journey of eight yojanas eouth from Sha 
chi brings our pilgrim to She wei {Srdvasii) in the kingdom of Kiu ea lo 
(K6sala^ Oude) ; and hence I make no doubt we should read north-east in 
the text, instead of south-west. Still the difficulties are by no means solv- 
ed by this explanation ; for if, as we shall sec presently, She wet was some- 
where in the neighbourhood Fyzabad or Oude, wc must suppose some error 
in the estimation of the distance passed by our traveller, or make the yt^anu 
of unusual length to suit the present occasion. Unfortunately the itinerary 
of Hiouan tbsang throws no light upon the subject. — J. W. L« 

• J. li. A. 5. vol. V. p. 122. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


King'dom of Kiu sa lo. Town of She wci. Temple of Chi liouan. '1 own ol 

Tou wci. 

Thence proceeding south to the distance of eight yeou yan^^ you 
arrive at the kingdom of Kiu sa /o,* and the town of She wci.“ 
The population of this town is very inconsiderable ; they only 
reckon about two hundred families (or houses.) It is there that 
the king Pho sse no^ resided. They are there extremely attached 
to the Law ; and within the enclosure of the temple, at the spot 
where was the wall of the old man Sin tluis^ well ; nt the spot 
where the wicked genius Yng kine^ obtained the doctrine ; and at 
the spot of the pan ni hoiian^'^ where the body was burnt, men of 
after ages have built towers, which remain to this day. The here- 
tical brdhmaiis* of the town, excited by feelings of jealousy, desired 
to destroy these ; but the heavens thundered and the lightning 
flashed, so that they could not approach to overturn them. 

On issuing from the town by the southern gate, at twelve 
hundred paces to the cast of the road, you find the temple which 
the patriarch Siu tha caused to be erected. The gate of this 
temple faces the east. There are two pavilions* and tw'o stone 
pillars. On the pillar to the left side is executed the figure of a 
wheel on that to the right side is placed that of an ox. The 
reservoirs are filled with the purest water, and the groves are 
formed of bushy trees ; the rarest flowers grow there in abun- 
dance and charm the sight by their lively hues. There, too, is 
the temple called Chi houan.^^ 

Foe having ascended to the heaven Tao remained there 
ninety days preaching the law in favour of his mother. The 
king Pho sse no experienced a vivid desire to behold Foe again. 
He accordingly caused the head of an ox to be carved of 
sandal wood, by way of representing an image of Foe, and 
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placed it in the spot where Foe sat. When on his return Foe 
entered the temple, the statue rose and approaehed to meet him. 
Foe said, “ Return, and be seated ; after mj pan nt houan thou 
shalt be the model for imitation by the four elasses.”” The statue 
returned and sat down. It was the first of all the statues of 
Foe, and that which men of subsequent times have copied. 
Then Foe transported himself into a small temple constructed on 
the south side, different from that of the statue, and situated at 
twenty paces distance. 

The temple of Chi houan had originally seven stories. The 
kings and the people of various countries were full of veneration 
for this place and came hither to celebrate the festivals. Cano- 
pies and streamers were hung up, flowers were scattered, per- 
fumes burnt. Lanterns supplied the place of day, and even in 
daytime were never extinguished. A rat having taken into its 
mouth the wick of one of these lanterns, set fire to the flags and 
the drapery of the pavilions ; and the seven stories of the temple 
were utterly consumed. The kings and the people experienced 
profound sorrow at this event. They thought that the image of 
sandal wood had been burnt ; but five or six days after, on open- 
ing the little eastern temple,'* they suddenly beheld the ancient 
image ! They reconstructed the temple, and when they had 
completed the second story, they installed" the statue in its for- 
mer place. 

On arriving at the temple of Chi houan. Fa hian and Tao 
ching reflected that iu this place the Honorable of the Age had 
passed twenty -five years'* in austerities ! By their side was a mul- 
titude of people animated with the same thoughts, who had tra- 
versed many regions, some to rctura to their own country, others 
to experience the instability of life." That day on seeing the 
place where Foe no longer was," their hearts experienced a live- 
ly emotion. Other ecclesiastics addressing Fa hian and Tao 
ching, “ From what country come you ?” they asked. “ We 
have come from the land of Han," replied the former. The eccle- - 
siastics then replied, and sighing, observed, " How marvellous ! 
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that men from the extremity of the world are enabled to come 
in search of the law even to this place !’* Then they spoke 
amongst themselves, “We other masters and Ho 
said they, “ since we succeeded each other, have never before 
seen the priests of Han*® come hitlier/^ 

To the north-west of the temple, distant four /i, there is a thicket 
called the Wood of the Becovered Jiyes. In former times there 
were five hundred blind persons, who, coming to the temple, so- 
journed in this place. Foe preached the law in their behalf, and 
they all recovered their sight. These blind men, transported 
with joy, planted their staves in the ground and performed an 
act of devotion, turning their faces aside. Their staves took root 
and grew. The people of that age out of respect, dared not cut 
them, and they formed this grove, called for this reason the 
Wood of the Recovered Eyes. The clergy of the temple of Chi 
honan frequently repair after meals to sit in this grove and 
abandon themselves to meditation. 

To the north-east of the temple of Chi houan^ at the distance 
of six or seven f/, the mother of Pi she AAiV caused a temple to 
be built, and invited Foe and the ascetics thither. This place is 
in strict dependence upon the temple of Chi houan. The town 
has two gates, one facing the east, the other the north. Tliere is 
the garden that the patriarch Siu tha caused to be made after 
having paid money to buy it/* The temple is situated in the 
midst, on the very spot where Foe stayed, and for a long time 
preached the Laiv for the salvation of man. At the places where 
he passed, or where he sat, every where they have erected 
towers, and all these places have appropriate names ; such ns that 
where Sun to It accused Foe of murder.*® 

On coming out of the temple of Chi houan by the eastern 
portal, and proceeding northerly, at the distance of seventy paces 
to the west of the road you come to the place where Foe for- 
merly disputed with the adherents of ninety-six heretical sects.** 
Tlie kings of the country, the grandees, the magistrates, and the 
people, were all heaped up like clouds, and listening intently. At 
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this moment a heretical girl named Chen che mo na, urged by a 
feeling of jealousy, gathered up her garments in suchwise over her 
belly as to make her appear pregnant, and in the presence of the 
whole assembly, she reproached Foe with having infringed the 
Law.** Then the king of the gods. Shy, having transformed 
himself into a white rat, came and gnawed the cincture she had 
around her loins ; so that the garments fell to the earth ; the 
earth opened, and this woman fell living into hell ! Thiao tha^^ 
who with his venemous nails sought to tear Foe, fell likewise 
living into hell ! These places were known and marked by men 
of subsequent times. In the place where the dispute (with the 
heretics) took place, they have raised a temple. This temple is 
about six toises** high ; within it is a statue of Foe seated. 

To the east of the road is a chapel** of the gods appertaining to 
the heretics, and named Covered by the Shadow. It is in front of 
the chapel built upon the site of the dispute, and the two chapels 
are thus opposite to each other on either side of the road. This 
last is also ul)out six loises high. Uere is the reason why it is 
called Covered hy the Shadow : When the sun is in the wTst the 
temple of the Honorable of the Aye^^ covers with its shadow the 
temple of the gods belonging to the heretics ; but when the sun is 
ill the cast, the shadow of the latter temple deflects to the north 
and never falls on the temple of Foe. The heretics Iiad a custom 
of sending peojdc to watch the chapel of their gods, to sweep it, 
water it, burn perfumes, and light the lanterns for the performance 
of their worship ; but the next morning all the lanterns w*cre found 
transported to the temple of Foe. The bvalimans,'^® full of resent- 
ment said, ThciS/^a take our lauterns to use them in the wor- 
ship they perform to Foe ; why do we not resist them ?” The 
brahmans then set themselves to wntcli by night ; but they saw the 
gods and the genii whom they worshipped themselves carry away 
the lanterns, thrice encircle the temple, worship Foe, and 
suddenly disapi;ear. The brahmans thus learnt to appreciate 
the greatness of Foe, and abaodoniug their families, entered upon 
religion. 
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Tradition relates that at a time not remote from this events 
there were around the temple of CAi houan ninety* eight Seng 
Aia lem, all provided with apartments for the ecclesiastics, and 
which were empty in but one place. In the Kingdom of the 
Middle*' there are ninety-six kinds of sectaries who all recog- 
nise the present world,** every sect has its disciples, who are 
numerous ; they beg their subsistence, but they carry no beg- 
gar’s pot.** They seek happiness, moreover, in waste places, 
and in the highways, and establish in those situations houses 
for the supply of travellers with shelter, beds, and wherewithal 
to eat and drink. Men who have embraced religious life lodge 
there equally going and coming : but the time during which they 
are thus harboured is not the same (as in the monasteries). Thiao 
tha has also sectaries who still subsist ; these honor the three Foes 
of the past time ;** Shy kia wen Joe** alone they honor not. 

To the south-nrest of the town of She wei, at the distance of 
four li, the king Lieou IP* endeavoured to attack the kingdom of 
She *.** The Honorable of the Age placed himself on the road, 
and at the place where he stood they have erected a tower. 

At fifty li west of the town you come to a little town named 
Tom wei i** it is the birth-place of the Foe Kia aheP* At the place 
where the father and son held an interview,** as also at the place 
of the pan ni houan,*^ towerk have been erected. In like 
manner they have raised a great tower for the She li** of the 
entire body of the Joula'P* Kia ehe. 

NOTES. 

(1) Eight geou ^ow«— about 11 leagues and a fifth. — R. 

(2) Kiu aa to . — ^This kingdom, called by the same name by Hiuan tbsang. 
is easily recognised as Kdsals, or Oude, one of the most celebrated coun- 
tries in primitive Buddhism. It is both important and easy to determine its 
position, which will enable ns to fix preceding stations, and establish a solid 
basis for the subsequent march of our pilgrims through a country which it 
is extremely interesting to ree<^ise. The map of India found in the great 
Japanese Encyclopedia,* and reproduced in French by M. Klaproth (see 

• D. LXIV. p. 13. 
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plate) gives separately the two names Kiao so lo and Me weif making 
them thus two distinct kingdoms, betwixt which is placed Kiapi /o. Now, 
Fa hian rc-nnitea Kiu sa lo and She wei into one kingdom, making She wet 
the capital oi Kin, sa lo. As he had travelled through the country his testimo- 
ny is entitled to higher credit than that of the unknown geographer who 
compiled the materials for the map just mentioned. Kiu sa lo is the Kosala 
of .Sanscrit books, the celebrated kingdom of.Rdma, whose capital was 
^yodhya. The position of this country is therefore one of those best ascer- 
tained in the itinerary of Shy fa hian,' since it results from an incontestible 
synonyme and coincides with both the foregoing and the subsequent march 
of the traveller, that is to say from Mathura and Kanouj to Patna. We 
might suppose that the name Kdaala extended to other countries of India 
seeing that in the Chinese map Kiao sa lo is placed to the west of Benares, 
south of Kusamhi and Mathura, and stated to be a kingdom six thousand 
/i in circumference. Further still, a country named Kiu ise /o,— (appa- 
rently a transcription of the same Sanscrit word Kdsala) may be seen to the 
north-west of Ou eheyan na (Ujjain). It is this country that Hiuan thsang 
places ill western India, and the capital of which he names Pi to ma to. It 
must be Guxerat. 

Ma touan lin quotes a history of Kiu sse lo, — Kiu sse lo chouan, com- 
posed anonymously ; but he gives no details on the subject. 

A difficulty attending this identity of Kdsala and She we’i (admitted by Fa 
hian and rejected by Hiuan thsang) will be discussed in the next note.— R. 

(3) She wei . — The name of this town is translated by F^tny te, ' abun- 
diint or flourishing virtue,” and also by fVen we, * celebrated productions / 
lu’cHiise this town excels all others on the reputation of its production, 
fliiiun thsang assures us that the name of this town is corrupted, and that it ^ 
fshuuld be pronounced S^y fo fa sy ti (Sravasti). 

Tlie town of She wei was commended for four properties worthy of re- 
mark. It cmitaiiied all kinds of riches and precious things, so that no other 
kingdom could compare with it. The five kinds of desires (corresponding 
to the five senses) were there more vivid than elsewhere. No other coun- 
try presented such abundance. Nowhere were the people in a better condi- 
tion to study the doctrine and obtain final deliverance.* 

But what is remarkable, Hiuan thsang describes Kdsala and Sravasti 
separately, while Fa hian makes the latter the capital city of the former. 
Hiuan thsang after leaving Pi so kia reached Sravasti, and passed Ithence to 
Kapilavastu. It was later, after having traversed Kalinga, that he came 
to Kdsals, whence he reached the country of Andhra, which corresponds 
• Fatt y ming i, B. Ill, Art. kingdom. . 

a 
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ivith modern Telinga. It ia thua eaaj to aee that the name Kdaala waa applied 
in the time of Hiuan thaang to a part of India which Fa hian never viaited 
and of which he doea not apeak. The detaila too given in the iti ehi^ 
regarding thia conntrj, have no correapondence whatever with thoae given 
by the author of the Foe koue At. They refer ezcluaively to the preaching 
of the thirteenth patriarch Naga Koahuna, principally in the aouthern conn- 
triea of India, eight hundred yeara after Sukya. On Che other hand, the 
acenea in the life of Sdkya which Fa hian placea in Kdaala and She wei, (for 
with him theae namea are ayiionymoua,) are thoae uf which Hiuan thaang 
indicatea Shy lo fa sy it as the aite. The latter country ia therefore the 
Kdaala of the Foe koue ki. But it is allowable to auppoae that the memory 
of the powerful empire the foundation of which the Brahmanical writers 
ascribe to Rama, waa perpetuated in other regions of India, and eapecially in 
that of which the name Kdaala is preserved in the Si iu chi, — R. 

(4) Pho eee no.— Thia name is uniformly given in Buddhist works to the 
prince of Kdaala who waa contemporary with Sakya. It ia translated ' vic- 
torious or triumphant army.* Hiuan thsang declares it to be corrupted, 
and restores it to Po lo ei na chi io, translating it iu the same manner. The 
Sanscrit form ia Praaenajit. This prince shortly after ascending the throne, 
sought in marriage from the king of Kapila. a princess of the race of A'Ay 
chouny, or Shdkya auia, A female slave of Ma ha nan having given birth 
to a daughter of exquisite beauty, the latter was sent to the king Praaenajit, 
who had by her a son named Lieou li, of whom we ahall speak by and bye. 
Ma ha nan waa the son of king Hon fan, and cousin of Sakya. 

Sanang Setsen names the prince who in the time of Buddha reigned over 
Kdsala in the town of Vaiadli, Salfchan in Mongol, and ssya that he waa 
the SOD of the king Ariyhona (EkuklchL I suspect there ia some error in 
this. recital, at least as reg^irda the town of Vaia&li, which could not at that 
time have been included in the kingdom of Kdsala. The translator of Sanang 
offers no elucidation of any part of the text of bis author which refera to 
the history of ancient India, but confines himself to transcribing without 
explaining the names of Indian princes translated into MougoL— R. 

(5) Siu tka. — This name is also corrupted according to Hiuan thaang, 
who restores its orthography. Sou iha fo, and translates . it by * well 
yiving / it mnst.be the Sanscrit Suddtd, The title of Chany ehe given him, 
designates indifferently superiority of age or of rank : he is therefore the 
ayedf the patriarchy the chief the great. Thus Suddta was in reality one of 
the grandees or ministers of Praaenajit. Pious and enlighted, knowing both 
bow to amass wealth and how to expend it ; generous towards and help- 
ful to the needy, to orphans, and lonely men, he deservedly obtained the fair 
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surname of Ky kou tou (largitor erga orphanos et derelictos)# It was 
be who erected to Buddha the temple of CAi Aouafi^ of which mention ‘will 
be made lower down, and which obtained for that spot the name of Ky 
Jkou tou youaut * tlie garden of the benefactor of orphans/ Hiuan thsang 
saw the ruins of this minister's palace in the 7th century.— R. 

(6) The wicked yeniue Yng hiue, — elsewhere named Yhy Jtiu tua to, a word 
signifyingf * he who exhibits dresses, or ornaments/ Another malignant 
being who was the scourge of the kingdom and town of Shy io fa ey ti 
(Sr&vasti) is indicated by the same name. He killed people and carried olT 
their caps and heads to bedeck himself with. Hiuan thsang repeats a legend 
respecting this mulignant spirit, found in the Si in chi, chapter on Shy Io 
fa ey ft.— R. 

(7) Pan ni honan: — ^the death of eminent personages in Buddhism.— R. 

(8) Or it may be translated ** the western pavilion with two stone pil- 
lars/'— R. 

(9) Brdhmamcml heretice .—those attached to the Brdhmanical worship 
and the doctrines of the Vedas.— R. 

(10) ^ wheel. — ^The wheel is a familiar emblem of the Buddhists, expressive 
of the successive passage of the soul in the circle of various forms of exist- 
ence ; the power of the Chakravartti kings over the whole habitable earth ; 
and the preaching of the Buddhas, aa well aa the good effects of the prayers 
and invocations repeated with the help of a chaplet* In the absence of 
explanation we cannot determine the meaning of the wheel placed on the 
summit of a pillar, as at the temple of Jdta. — R. 

(11) l*he temple of Chi Aouaii. — This is one of the most celebrated edi- 

fices of Buddhism ; its name is changed by Fa hian, but other Samanean 
writers spell it CAi tho, and explain it to mean ' victory.' Hiuan thsang. 
who affects great accuracy in the transcription of names, declares that CAi 
tho is also corrupt, and writes the word Chi io, or Shi to. He confirms 
also the interpretation of his predecessors, so that we may infer with cer- 
tainty that this temple was called in Sanscrit Jets, that is, to * the 

temple of the victorious, or the triumphant.' The Chinese further add to 
this name the word tin, a forest ; which is the exact equivalent of the San- 
scrit Jetavans, ^o frequently occurring in Singalese books. It 

appears that this name of • victorious' was that of the heir apparent to the 
kingdom, to whom belonged the garden in which the temple was erected ; 
and as Sudfitfi defrayed the cost of its erection, the edifice and the surround- 
ing ground were called indifferently the * temple of Jets,' and the ' garden 
of the benefactor of orphans.** 
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The temple of Jeta ia one of the eight named Ling iAa, * divine towersp' 
or * towera of the spirita/ The seven others were that in the garden of Loung 
mi nip or Xon pi ni, in the town of Kopila ; that which was built upon the 
banks of the Ni Han in Magadha ; that of the deer-park near Benares ; that 
of Kanouj ; that of Raja Griha ; that of the * Beautiful /oirit;’ and laatly 
that of the town of Kiishina. There ia a book bearing the title of Pa la 
tig iha ming hao king^ or * the sacred hook of the names and titles of the 
eight great divine towers.’ According to this book* if any one by great faith 
and the impulsion of a well directed heart, build a tower or a temple and 
there establish the. ceremonies and worship, he will obtain rebirth among 
the gods. There are upon this earth and in the heavens a great number of 
towers that have been erected for the Sarira of Buddha. But the eight 
towers here spoken of were erected on the sites where the Tathagata * de~ 
ateended in hirtk/ and where he accomplished many' important acts of hii* 
terrestrial career. 

We shall see in the sequel of Fa hian*a narrative, how mucli importance 
he attiushcd to a visit to the temple of Jeta, one of the most celebrated of 
those existing at that time. Many passages in the sacred books are sup- 
posed to have been revealed by Buddha while he was in the town of Srilvasti 
^She well and in the temple of Jeta. — R. 

fciravasti, as we learn from the analysis of tlie several portions Kah^gyur^ 
by the late Csoma de Koros, was one of the principal scenes of Sakyas 
ministration ; and a fuller examination of that voluminous work would 
doubtless supply all the particulars so briefly hinted at in the present chap- 
ter by Fa hian. The circumstance of the erection of a large religious 
establishment - in a grove called the ^Prineee Orove {Jeta vanam) by a rich 
householder of Srdvasti (Mhgan god^ TiA.) ir- mentioned in the Laliia 
uistara. Thither the founder invited Sakyu, who with his disciples passed 
twenty-three years and propounded the greater part of the Sutrae in that 
place. See de Kiiros’s viuious notices of the Kak^ggur in the twentieth 
"^ol. of the Aeiaiic reeearckee.—J. W. L. 

(12) The heaven of Tao It i. e. Trayasirineha,* 

(13) The four elaesee, — In the text S»e pou, elsewhere called See urei', 
the four herds, that ia to say, 1st, The Pi khieou (Bhikshu), those mendi. 
cants or monks who profess to obtain their sustenance by alms. Tliey beg 
abovep to sustain their intellectual life, and below, to support their visible 
body. 2d, The Bhikehuni or female mendicants. 3d, Tlie Veou pho »o 
(Upasika). Tliis word signifles pure, and signifles that tho>e who bear it 

* Chap. X Vll. note 
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ramain in their homes, that is lead a lay life, observe the five precepts and 
maintain a pure character. The name is also explained to mean * men who 
approximate duty,’ to express that in aooompliahins the precepts they 
prepare themselves to receive the law of the Buddhas. 4th. Veou pho i 
(Upayi) pure lay women.* — R- 

(14) Tht Utile eaetem temple. — I adopt here the reading of the Plan i 
^ten/that of the Fee koue ki being faulty in this place.— R. 

(15) If^talled the etatue. — A lacuna in the text is here supplied from 
the Plan i /tan. — R. 

(16) Twenty -five years.— This period of twenty-five years of proofs 
is indicated nowhere but in this place. Sdkya passed five years in the 
deserts before attaining absolute perfection. He became Buddha, in his 
thirtieth year, and lived afterwards forty-nine occupied in preaching bis 
doctrine. Probably some period of penance in an anterior existence when 
Bodhisattwa is here referred to. — R. 

We learn from a preceding note that according to the Lalita vie tar a 
Sakya dwelt twenty-three years at Sravasti. It may be to this residence 
that Fa hian aUudes, with a slight error regarding its duration.— J. W. L. 

(17) The ins/a5f7f7y of /{/«.— In Sanscrit ant/yam. It is one of the 
conditions of relative existence that it cannot last, but is subject to change. 
This expression is somewhat pompous to be employed on so simple a re- 
flexion. Perhaps it is borrowed from some passage in the sacred books.- R. 

(18) Where Foe no longer woes — a phrase of much energy in the text, 
and literally, * Seeing the place void qf FoeJ— Vim 

(18) Ho ehang. — This expression, much used in China, has never been 
properly explained. The ordinary dictionaries render it * prieet qf Fbe, 
bonzcn It is foreign to the Chinese language and belongs to that of Khoteu, 
in which it represents the Sanscrit word Upaeiha fVeou pho se, Veou pho 
ehy kiOf Ou pho to hiaj. The Chinese intrepret it mo/ortee, robore na/i, in 
ri viventee ; also as purieeimi doctoree, and oJSeio proximi ; which is further 
explained by saying that these are men who by their parity approach the 
state necessary for the reception of the doctrine of Foe. It is elsewhere 
rendered by magietri docMnd donaii^ or magielri doeirinm proximi. 
UpdHka means simply ^faitlfuV in a religious sense, and is the general 
name of the Buddhists of Ceylon and Pegu. But this word more particu- 
larly designates the laics, as we have seen above, note 13. To what has 
been said about the four Buddhist classes 1 will sdd that seem are also distin- 
guiahed, called the ‘ Seven muliitudee^ {They ehoung). Of these seven, five 
are considered to belong to the monastic order, or, as it is expressed in Bud- 
dhist works, to have Iqft their homee, and two are described as remotntfiy 
* Fan y ming i, B. Vll. Art. ’ of disciples.” 

a 3 
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ei kom^t that ia to say, leading a lay life. The following ia what 1 have 
found touching thia claaaification : 

lat. The Pi Meoic, oy mendicants ; also named Pi tsou from an alluainn to 
a Himalayan plant which in ftve reapecta reaemblea religious mendicants : it 
is soft and flexible, marking thus the simplicity of iheir exterior, and of their 
language indicating submission and humility ; it is creeping, and extends on 
all aides, emblematic of their unceasing labours for the salvation of man ; 
its perfume diffuaes itself far, just os the odour of the doctrine is spread 
abroad by the example of these men ; it has curative properties, typifying 
the power of mendicants to subdue vice and passion ; it turns not aside 
from the sun's rays, thus imaging their conduct in keeping their eyes ever 
fixed upon the sun of Buddha. 

2d. The Pi kheou ni, or Pi Inna nt, female mendicants. Tliese, accord- 
ing to the Ta chi /nii, have a vast number of duties to perform, for which 
they possess less nptitiide than the Pi khh^ou, and hence, are ]>laced next 
after them. 

nd. The Sha iwi, or Shy ii mo ii lo kia% whose name expresses their 
abstinence from the affKCi.ions which sully the age. and that tlicy love and 
succour all living creatures. As they are but beginning to enter upon the law of 
Foe, they still possess inimy affections of whieli it is necessary tlint they 
should divest themselves to the end tliat tliey abstain from evil and do that 
which is right. 

4th. The Sha mi ni or Shy li mo li kia. * a ditiyrni and paineiakiny 
vroman to indicnie the sulitile attention and rflTiirts of women exercising 
the law of Foe. 

i>th. The Shy cha ma na, or w'omen studying the law. The J/iny sue 
chhao says, ** The shy cha ni have three studies to pursue : 1st. The priii- 
ciples, or bases (of the Jaw), thut is the proliibitions to kill, to steal, to com- 
mit impurities, and to lie.. 2d. The six laws, whiclu forbid polluting the 
thought, the body, the touch ; stealing the smallest sum (quatre deniers) 
'from any one, taking tha life of living creatures, committing petty deceptions, 
eating at forbidden hours, and drinking wine. 3d. They study the practice 
and thus come to understand the principles which great ATr (female ascetics) 
ought to observe. 

6th. The IVoti pAo «e, formerly Ou pho so kia (Upasika) see above. 

7th. The Veou pho i, or * very pure women.’ 

It will be seen from all these passages that far from designating the bonses 
or priests of Foe, the word Ho shang in the langnsge of Khoten, and its 
equivalent Upasika, is properly applied to lay Buddhists, who observe the 
precepts of religion and lead a regular and blameless life. This title exactly 
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corresponds with that of V^jra A^ehdrpa found by Mr. Hodgson in the 
Buddhist books of Nepal.— R. 

(20) Priests qf //an,— that is Chinese ascetics. — R. 

(21) T^e mother qf Pi she Jthiu. — Hinan thsang very briefly alludes to 
the invitation addressed to Duddha by the mother of Pi she AAi'ii, but adds 
no particulars. — R. 

(23) Of murder, — ^This accusation belongs to what Buddhists call the 
nine tribulations of Foe, ** Foe narrated that formerly in the town of Pho 
to naif (Benares) there were a comedian named Thsing pan, and an aban- 
doned woman named Lou siany, Thsing yan invited this woman to go out 
of the town with him in a car. Arrived at a garden planted with trees, they 
were diverting themselves together, while a Py chi foe was in the same place 
performing acts of piety and studying the doctrine. Thsing yan awaited till 
the Py chi foe hud proceeded to the te^wn to beg his meal, when he killed 
Lou siting and buried her in the tent of the Py chi foe. He accused the Py 
chi foe. When the latter was brought to the place of punishment, Thsing 
yan beholding him, was touched with remorse and said, * Fur what 1 have 
done, I should he punished.’ He confessed his crime and was put to death 
by the king. This Thsing pan, said Foe, was myself, and Lou siang was 
Sun to li. In consequence of this crime 1 have undergone infinite suffer- 
ing during an infinite number of thousands of years, and even now that 1 
am become Buddha, there remain siiflerings fur me in consequence of tlie 
unjust accusation borne against me by 6'«n to fi.”*— Kl. 

(21) Nintg-sijc heretical sects. — The San tsanyfa sou reckons but nlnety- 
fivef and reduces tlicm yet further to eleven principle ones. (Sec Chapter 
XVII. nule 20.) 

(25) Having infringed the law, — IJiuan thsang repeats this adventure 
with slight variations of detail. The briiliman damsel who accused Foe of 
Laving sinned with her was named Qhm chha^ Chin sha^ or Chen she. Foe 
afterwards explained to his disciples how he became exposed to this calumny. 
- In very ancient times,” said he, •• there was a Buddha named Tsin sAi'fip 
■/ott /at, (the very victorious Tathagatd). In the religious assembly gathered 
around him, there were two Bhikshus, one named H’bic shing (^ without 
victory’) and the other Chhang houan (* ever joyous*). There was at that 
time in the city of Benares a grandee named Ta at, (‘ great love’) whose 
wife was named Shen Aottan (* fair deceiver’). The two mendicants frequent- 
ed this house wh^re they received abundant alms. IVou shing, who had 
burst the bonds of the world, never relaxed in the religious duties of his 
condition ; but Chhang houan on the other hand, still detained in error and 
* Sau twug fa jciiii, B. XXXlll. p, 22. t B- XLIU. p. 24. 
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(wordly) deeda^ could not roaiat giving way to negligence in hia religioua 
ezerciaea. Thence aroae within him a feeling of envy which induced him to 
spread a falae report that the intercourae between IFo« 9hing and Shm 
houoH was dictated by more tender conaiderationa than those of the law and 
of religion. Now, continued Foe, the Chang houan of that time was no 
other than myself ; and this Shen dofioa, of whom I apeakp was identical 
with Chin chha^ The calumny which I spread abroad regarding Wou shing 
justly subjected me to various kinds of punishment ; and even now that I 
am arrived at Buddhahood, there yet remains for me this suffering to en- 
dure. At the moment when 1 was preaching the law in behalf of heretics, 
in the presence of mendicants, and kings, and subjects, a damsel came sud- 
denly before me, having a pot suspended before her belly, and interrupted 
me with these opprobrious terms : ** Samanean,*' said she, “ why do you not 
look to the business of your own house, rather than discourse thus on that of 
other people ? thou thinkest of thine own case alone, and troublest not thy- 
self about my sorrows : thou that wert with me in time agone, and madest 
me pregnant. 1 must a month hence have butter for my child ; see to pro- 
curing it At these words all the assembly hung their heads and remained 
silent. But Shy ihi houan ni (Indra) having transformed himself into a 
rat, passed under the garments of the damsel, and gnawing the string 
which suspended the pot, caused it to fall to the ground to the great satis- 
faction of the assembly.’'*** 

Hiuan tbsang beheld the pit through which this calumniatriz fell living 
into hell.t This is another example of the eight tribulations to which Shkya 
Muni, even after attaining the rank of Buddha, was subjected in expiation 
of the sins committed in former existences, and for which notwithstanding 
punishments prolonged during myriads of ages, he was still subject to a 
remnant of penance. S4kya Muni expounded these tribulations to his fol- 
lowers with the view of animating them in the practice of good deeds, since 
even a Tathdgata, after having accomplished the doctrine, extinguished ail 
the ills to which the condition of man is subject, and acquired ten thousand 
kinds of happiness,— «ould not divest himself of certain sins committed in 
foregoing Kalpas.— R. 

(26) Thio ihd^ or, according to more regular orthography, Tit pho tha 
foil, or Thi pho tha thOf ((Devadatta), a Sanscrit word the explanation of 
which is given, in two ways ; * celestial warmth, or the gift of the gods.' 
This last interpretation, given by Hiuan tbsang, is the only true one. The 
same author makes this personage the son of the king Houfan (Amitodana.) 

* Ttt cli tou im, B. IX. and Hint khi king king, quoted in San Hang fa iou, 
B. XXXlll.p.aS. 

t i'iaH iciafi,B.LXXV. 
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Other writers, who do not appear well informed, make him tu be the aon 
of the king Pe fan (Dhotodaim). In either case Devadatta was tlie cousin 
german of Sakya Muni. On all hands it is agreed that he was the most 
inveterate enemy of the founder of this religion. Several notices of his 
implacable hatred may be found in these relations. Hiuan thsang narrates 
in detail the adventure here spoken of, and in which Devadatta having rub- 
bed his nails with a poisonous substance came from afar with the intention 
of causing the death of Buddha, while feigning to pay him homage. — R. 

(27) Six /otsea. — About GO feet. 

(28) A chapel of the gode, — It is not easy to find appropriate equivalents 
for the terms employed by the Chinese, to designate the buildings conse- 
crated to their worship according to their scope, importance, and destina- 
tion. The temple of Jeta, of which so magnificent an account has been 
given, is named Teing ehe. According to the Aiapoti,* a Teing ehe 
is a spot where those who had mastered their thoughts (the Buddhas) 
halted. The word signifies the * abode of subtlety.’ Five principle edifi- 
ces of this denomination are reckoned : 1st. The temple of the benefactor 
of orphans f built by Sudata, on the site of the garden of the prince of Jeta, 
and otherwise named the Temple of Jeta. 2d. The temple tjf the Vulture 
Mountain ; of which more will be spoken hereafter. 3d. The temple qf the 
river of Apes^ which will also be again noticed in subsequent chapters. 
4th. The temple of the tree An lo, offered to Buddha by a woman of that 
name. 5th. The Temple of the Sambu garden in the mountain iiTAf cAe 
AAiu, otherwise named the garden of Kia Ian iho. Fa hian gives the same 
name to many other less celebrated temples constructed in places where 
Buddha bad sojourned. 

But the word which our author here makes use of to designate a Brahma- 
nical temple is to which he unites the word fAian, — ihian see, * temple 
of the gods/ to designate the deoas, objects of Brahmanical worship, but 
reduced in the Saiiianean system to a very subordinate position — in Sanscrit 
Devdlaya. Hiuan thsang always employs the word in the same sense. — R. 

(29) The Honorable of the Age, — Sans. XoAq;^e«/a.— -R. 

(30) The /ii'tt Avuans.— There is frequent mention of the brahmans in the 
legendary accounts of the earlier times of Buddhism. A very ancient work, 
the Ma ieng kia king^ speaks of the four castes in the following terms : 
•* They falsely suppose that we (the family of Buddha) are bom of Brahma, 
and give us on this account the surname of / children of Brahma.’ The 
brdhmans pretend that they were born from the mouth of Brahma ; the Sha 
li li, (Kshatryas) from his navel ; the Pi she, (Vaisyas) from his arms ; and 

• ‘ of Siikyn,* quoted in the San fa sun, B. X\X VI. p. 5. v. 
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the Aeon tho, (Sudraa) from his feet. On this account thej look upon 
themselves as first in rank, but are tnilj not so. The word Pho lo men 
(Brahmana) signifies * one that walJteih in purity/ Some are laics, others 
embrace religious life ; and succeed each other from generation to generation, 
making their business the study of the doctrine. They call themselves the 
offshoots of Brahma ; their name comes from their keeping the doctrine, 
and preserving purity. The name, Sha ii li signifies Lords of the fields ; 
they are in truth the possessors of the great countries of the world, and are 
of regal race. The Pi she^ or Tei sAe, are the merchants; and the Sheou 
Ao, or Shou iho /o, are the labourers/* 

We see from the history of the Buddhist patriarchs, that the distinction 
of castes in no way interfered with the selection of the chiefs of religion. 
Sdkya Muni wss a Kshatrya ; Maha Kasyapa, his successor, was a brahman ; 
Shang no ho sieou^ the third patriarch, who was invested with this dignity 
only eighty years after the nirvdna of Buddha, was a Vais y a ; and his suc- 
cessor, Keoti pho khieou to^ who succeeded forty -four years later, was a 
Sudra.*** Thus in conformity with the doctrines of Buddhism, moral merit 
alone was kept in view in selecting those to whom the transmission of the 
doctrine wss committed, without any reference to the distinction of caste. 

The word brdhman is not used in decidedly ill part in Buddhist works 
unless conjoined with the epithet Wdi tao^ heretic, heterodox ; but accusa- 
tions of jealously and ill-will against this caste are very common, and such 
will be found occasionally in the sequel of Shy fa hian's narrative. — R. 

(31) The Kingdom of Me Central India, or Madhya d4sa^ com- 

prising the countries of Mathura, K6sala, .Kapils, Magadha, &c. — R. 

(32) The present leorld.— This phrase appears to signify that the heretics 
restrict themselves to speaking of the duties of men in the present life 
without connecting it, by the doctrine of metempsychosis, with anterior peri- 
ods of existence which must have been passed through. — R. 

(33) Mo begging pot. — This is an essential distinction of Buddhist men- 
dicants, with whom the begging pot is an indispensible attribute. (See 
chap. XII — note 8.) — R. 

(34) The three Foes qf the past time. — The first three Buddhas of the 
present age, called the * Kalpa of the wise / namely, Keou leou ran (Kra- 
kuchchanda), Keou ns han mou ni (Kanaka Muni) and Kia she (Kdsyapa). 
These will be spoken of in detail hereafter. The times of their respective 
appearance may be seen in the table I have given. Journal des Savans for 
1831, p. 723.~R. 

* See the great Encyclopedia San thgai thou hot'i, edited by Dr. Wang khi. 

Section ou the affairs of men, B. IX. p. 4, v. 
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(35) Shy kia wen : S&kya Muni. — It is curious to note this indicstiou of 
a sect among the Buddhists who acknowledged the Buddhas of anterior agesv 
but rejected the Buddha of the preaentp the sole real type after whomi ac- 
cording to general belief, these imaginary personages were created by an 
afterthought, and referred to mythological times. It would be extremely 
interesting to learn what were the religious opinions of Ddradatta, the cousin, 
rival, and persecutor of Sakya. This passage is of importance as it seems to 
favour the opinion that the dogma of the plurality of Buddhas, and of their 
successive manifestations, was concurrent with the foundation of Buddhism 
itself.— R. 

(36) The hing Leou ft. — ^This is the transcription of a Sanscrit word which 
signifies a transparent stone of a blue colour, and is extended to mean glass. 
Hiuan thsang names this prince Fy ien tee kia^ and mentions another cor- 
rupt orthograply, Py lieou li. When Prasenajit ascended the throne of 
K6sala, he asked in marriage a princess of the country of Kapila and of the 
race of S&kya (Shy choung, Sakya eemen^) One of the slaves of Mohd- 
nanda, son of Amitodana, and cousin of Sdkya Muni, had a daughter of perfect 
beauty. She was offered to Prasenajit, who married her, and had by her a 
son, the prince Lieou li. At the age of 18 this prince proceeded with the 
Brabmachari Hao kliou to tlie house of Mahdiianda. There had been 
erected in the kingdom of Kapila a hall of conference to which the Tathdgatha 
was invited to receive the homage of his sectaries. The prince Lieou li 
having entered his hall, ascended the Lion-throne (Singh&sana). On be- 
holding this the children of Sdkya were transported with rage. ** This son 
of a slave/’ they exclaimed, dares to enter and be seated here !” He then 
went out and said to the brahmachari Hao khou ** The children of Sdkya 
have mortally affronted me : remind me of this insult when 1 ascend the 
throne!” And so when afterwards the prince Lieou li became king, Hao 
khou reminded him of this matter. Lieou li collected together his troops 
and proceeded to attack the children of S&kya. Sakya Muni took part in 
this event which threatened the tribe from which he sprung. I here tran- 
scribe the explanation of it to his diacipleB ; it is a further example of those 
deeiiniee to which men are subject in expiation of sins committed in anterior 
existences, and from which Buddha himself was not exempt, as we have 
already seen. The following are the words used by Sakya in explaining to the 
Bhikshus the causes of the adventure of Lieou li with the children of Sdkya. 

** Very anciently,” said he, ” there was near the town of Lo potie, a village 
inhabited by fishermen ; a famine occurred, and as there was on one side of 
the village a tank abounding in fish, the people went thither to catch these 
for food. Among the fish there was one named /bu (‘ ball of wheat’), the 
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other to thi (babbler, slanderer), who conceived resentment (against the 
fishermen). At the same time a little boy who was amusing himself on the 
edge of the tank watching the frisking of the fish, took a stick and struck them 
on the liesd. Well, the inhabitants of the town of Lo youe are now the 
children of Sakya ; the fish fou^ is the king Litou li ; the fish to ohi is the 
Brahmacharf Hao khou ; and the little boy, myself. See by what train of 
events the destiny of the king Lieou li has caused the destruction of the 
race of Sakya.’’*— R. 

(37) TAe kingdom of She i . — The sequel of the narrative shows that the 
country here spoken of is that inhabited by the children of SAkya, that is, by 
the tribe to which the founder of the Budclhic religion bdonged, himself 
Burnamed Sdkya Muni, * the ascetic of the race of Sakya,’ Sdkya Siuha, 

* the Lion of Sakya,’ dec. : for we must not forget that Sdkya is the name 
of a race, and not of a man, although we habitually use it to designate this 
Buddha, son of Suddhodana. The denomination She i here given to the 
kingdom of the children of SAkya must be one of those applied to Kapila ; 
but its etymology is hitherto unknown.— R. 

(38) 7bt» leet. — 1 know not the Sanscrit form of this name, but the 
following note will show that it was not in the country of Kusala that the 
Buddha Kasyapa was supposed to have been born. — R. 

(39) I^e kia sAe,— that is, KAsyapa Buddha. This name Kasyapa, bor- 
rowed from brAhman antiquity, is, applied by the Samaneans to one of 
their Buddhas, who immediately preceded Sakya Muni ; it is interpreted 

* imbibing light,^ also, * iortoieeJ The first explanation is but a play on the 
words, KAsjapa being in fact translatablg * Splendorem bibene vel abaorbene 
because the brilliant light which emanated from his body eclipsed all other 
lights. It is rendered by the Mongols Gerel aakitehi (Schmidt). Many 
legends and mythological particulars are narrated of the life of the Buddha 
KAsyapa. According to the ' Chronologicat eeriea of the predeemors of 
Buddha,* the third Buddha, KAsyapa, appeared in the ninth little Kalpa, 
of the present age, in the time of the decrease, when the life of man was re- 
duced to twenty thousand years ; that is to say, nearly two million years 
ago. According to the * long Agama,^f he was of the race of brahmans, of 
the family of KAsyapa. His father’s name was Pan te virtue gf Brahma,' 
Brahma eila ?), his mother’s TVat cAu (opulent). He dwelt in the city of 
Benares, and seated beneath a nyagrodha (fieua indiea), he preached the 
law to an assembly of which he converted twenty thousand men. The two 

• Sfcin tiaiig/ii *ou, B. XXXIII. p. 24. v. 

t Ffw Csnii Cfiiiiig h, quoted in the San tutng fa inii, B. XVIII. p. 12. 

) guoled in the Shin i tinn, B. LX XVII. 
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fpifiti that afiaisUil him (ffenii pedeM) were m aAe and PAo !o pko ; he who 
esaembled hie troopa waa Shtnfan Ueum I am unable to explain the meaning 
of the terma ffenii pedWf ejpereiium eoliiffere ; there are aimilar onei in each 
Of the notices of the aix Buddhas anterior to Sdkya Muni. 

According to the book entitled * Procedures of the Tathagatas/* if the 
formulsB are properly repeated, Kasyapa Buddha maintains himself in space, 
and extends bis protection to all living beings, assuring them against all 
sickness, all misfortune, and the influence of evil spirits. Here are the 
formule to which I add their restored Sanscrit forms. 


1. Nan wou Foe tlio ye. 

Namo Buddhaya. 

2. Nan wou Tha my ye. 

Namo Dharmdya. 

Nun wou Seng kia yc. 

Namo Sangdya. 

4. Nan wou Kia she pho Thn kia to ye na. 

Namo Kaayapaya. 

5. An 1 

Om ’ 

6. Ho lo, ho lo, ho lo, ho lo. 

Hara, hara, hara. 

7. Ho, ho, ho. 

Ho, bo, ho. 

8. Nan wou Kia she pho yr. 

Namo Kasyapaya. 

0. A lo han it. 

Arbate. 

10. San miao San foe tho yc. 

Samyaksambuddhaya. 

11. Sy chu ho slii. 


12. Ma to lo po tho. 


13. Son pho ho. 

Swaha. 


When the Buddha had finished the rcfvclation of these formulae, he -ad- 
dressed the bodhisattwB Akasugarbha and said : ** Excellent 3 'oung man! 
these formulae have been recited by Buddhas in number equal to thirty- 
ihree times the grains of the sands of the Ganges : thou ahouldst collect 
them and recite them, practising good works. Oh Akaaagarbha ! if there 
be any virtuous man or virtuous woman who by day and night, and in the 
three times, shall repeat these formulae, he shall behold the Bnddhas in a 
dream, and be delivered from all the impediments arising from the acta of 
his life.*’ 

The invocation of Kasyapa given in the * Praiset qf the Seven BuddJkae/ 
is conceived in the following terms : I adore Kasyapa, the lord of the 
world, the most excellent and most eminent sage, bom in Benares, of a 
family of Brahmans reverenced by princes ; the life of his illustrions body 
endured twenty thousand years, and the waters -of the three worlds were 
dried up by the lamp of that divine wisdom which he acquired beneath the 
nyagrodha tree.’* We may observe ihae this Sanscrit passage, agreeing in 
some particulars with the Chinese version of the long AgamOf is^ contrary to 
* Quoted in the Shin i tian, B. LXXVll. 

R 
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tho direct ieaUoioiiy of Shy fa hianp who makes the birth-place of Kdayapa 
£ir from Benares, in the northern part of the district of Oude. 

The book entitled Jou kouan foe ean mi king^ aaya that the body of 
Kdayapa was sixteen toisea high, and the glory round his head twenty 
yojanas. According to another work (the Fa yuan ehu /tn), the Buddha 
Kdsyapa having preached upon the sacred books, in one assembly twenty 
thousand bhikshns obtained the dignity of Arhan. 

Atf^ ie chouan ieng lou reckons Kisyapa Buddha as the third Honor- 
able of the Kalpa of sages, that is the third Buddha of the present age. — R. 

(40) An tnterrinc. — Tliia must be a consecrated phrase, for it is again 
found lower down on the occasion of the Buddha Krakuchclianda. As 
Sdkya Muni had an interview with his. father Suddhodana, an attempt has 
no doubt been made to imitate this particular of his life and reproduce it in 
that of the pretended predecessors of the historical Buddha. — R, 

(42) BAe/i;— the Sanscrit word Sarira, translated by' the Chinese, the 
\Aonet ike body* — R. 

(43) The Jou lai, tiiat is the Tathagata, he whose advent has actually 
happened, according to the meaning of the Chinese and Tartar terms which 
answer to the Sanscrit word ; and more exactly according to the analysis of 
this last, and to the Buddhic doctrine, the * ihus gone,* who has definitely 
quitted relative to enter upon absolute existence, or nlrvdna. It is translated 
in Tibetan De hfin gshege pa, in Manchou Mekou dzikhe, in Mongol Tagoui* 
siian irakeapm It is the first of the ten honorable names assigned to the 
Buddhas. It is understood in three different senses according as it is nppli. 
ed to the three states of the Buddha (the throe bodies), to his state of law 
(Dharmakaya), to his glorious manifestation in the world of ideas (Sani- 
bhogak&ya), and to his bodily transformation (Nirmanakaya). A Buddha is 
Taihdgatha in the second sense, because the first principle, the essence of 
things, is similitude, idenii/y (with intelligence, an idea conceived by it) 
and he has come to assimilate to perfect intelligence.*’' He is Tdthdgata 
in the third sense, inasmuch as borne along by the real nature of 
Similitude (identity of intelligent nature), he has come to the state of perfect 
intelligence.f — R. 

The word Taihdgaia in Sanscrit means the same as De hjin in TibeUn ; 

‘ he who hae gone in the manner of his predecessors * — Kl. 

For a farther elucidation of the meaning of the word Tathdgata, the rea- 
der may consult Mr. Hodgson’s article, European Speculations on Sudd^ 
hism, /. A. B. voL 3, p. 384, from which 1 quote the following passage. 

* Cko9ian fa lun lun, 
t Ching chi lun. 
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** The word iathdgaia is reduced to its elements and explained in three waja • 
— Istp thus gonCf which means gone in such a manner that he (the iathdgaitL) 
will never appear again ; births having been closed by the attainment of per- 
fection. 2nd, thu9 got or obtained^ which is to say, (cessation of births) 
obtained, degree by degree, in the manner described in the Bauddha Scrip- 
tures, and by observance of the precepts therein laid down. 3d, ihu9 pone, 
that is, gone as it (birth) came — the pyrrhonic interpretation of those who 
hold that doubt is the end, as it is tlie beginning, of wisdom ; and that that 
which causes birth causes likewise the ultimate cessation of them, whether 
that * final close* be conscious Immortality, or virtual nothingness. Thus 
the epithet iathdgaia ^ so far from meaning come (avenu), and implying incar- 
nation, signifies the direct contrary, or * gone for ever’, and announces the 
impossibility of incarnation ; and this according to all schools, sceptical, 
theistic, and atheistic.” 

To this I may add the interpretation of the word as given by Wilson in his 
dictionary WWRTT, A Gina or Buddha ; TfXlTf (what really is), and 
enfi known, obtained.” — J. W. L. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


I'uwn of Na pi kia.— Birth-place of Keou leou thsin foe and of Keou nahan meou 

ni foe. 

Proceeding twelve yeou yan south-east of the town of Sht 
wei^ you come to a city named Na pi hia.^ It is the birth- 
place of Keou leou thein foe^ There also are Seng kia Ian in the 
places where the father and the son held an interview,” and on the 
site of the pan ni houan are erected towers. 

Proceeding thence less than a yeou yan towards the south, 
you come to a city which is the spot where Keou na han meou 
nifoe^ received birth. There too have they erected towers on 
the spot where the father and the son held an interview, and on 
that of the pan ni houan. 

R 2 
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NOTES. 

(1) Na pi kia. — This place is unknown. — R. 

IVilson in dbcussing the position of Na pi kiu, observes that with refers 
ence to the succeeding os well as the preceding route, it should be to the 
north of Gorakhpur: but as our pilgrim journeyed in a Moutk^ easier Ip 
direction from She wei (Fysabad, or Oude), it seems more probable that 
Na pi kia lay to the south of that town. Nor will this supposition be at all 
inconsistent with the subsequent course of Fa hian to KapUawastu, Lan mo, 
4*0., as we shall see further on. — J. W. L. 

(2) Kieou ieou ihein foe. — ^Thc name of one of the Buddhas anterior to 
Sakya Muni. It is sometimes spelt Keou leon sun, — a corruption of the 
Sanscrit Krakuchchanda, — and is interpreted ^Jhat which should be inier^ 
rupted or suppressed;^ referring to vices and passions which should be so 
annihilated that no trace of them may remain. The Mongols render the 
name Ortehilang i ebdektehi. This Buddha was born in the ninth kalpa 
of the present cycle, when the life of man was reduced to sisty thousand 
years, and therefore five million nine hundred and ninety-two thousand 
eight hundred years ago.'*’ The book entitled * the Long Agama/ brings 
liim down to the time when men lived only forty thousand years, that 
is, two millions of years nearer us. According to the same work he was 
a brdhman of the family of Kasyapa ; his father was named lA fe, 
and his mother Shen chi. He dwelt in the town An ho (* peace and con- 
cord’), and preached the law seated under a tree Shi It sha (sirisha, acacia 
sirisa), and in a single assembly effected the salvation of forty thousand men . 
His ' spiritual supports’ were Sa ni and Pi leou ; his guardian, the supreme 
conqueror Shen kio isen (Son of Good Intelligence). 

The book of the ’ Proceedings^ of the Tathagata-i’ teaches that when good 
use is mode of the prayers and formulas, the Buddha Krakuchchanda retains 
himself in space, extending his protection to all living creatures, expelling 
sickness and all manner of evil, as also demons. To this end the following 
formula is repeated : (1 omit this as it is nearly identical with the foregoing, 
p. 181, the word Krakuchchanda being substituted for K^yapa. — J. W. L.) 

Then said the Buddha Krakuchchanda to the Bodhiaattwa Akdaagarbha : 
** Exedlent youth 1 these dhdranU (invocations) are such oa the Krakuch- 
chanda Buddhas, having the same name (as I), in number equal to the sands 
of the Ganges, as also the Buddhas of the three times, have taught, and of 


* Fan y ming i, Book 1. 
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which they have proclaimed the efficacy. If men keep these divine formulaSp 
they may be able, even in the last kalpa of future time, to establish firmly the 
worship of the three precious (ones), and give birth to the veritable faith. 
As for the bhikshus, the bhikshunis, the upasikas, the upayis, who shall 
constantly recite and observe them, they shall expel from their visible 
bodies all kinds of maladies and ailings.’’ 

This is the invocation of Krakuchchanda as given in the Sapia Buddha 
Stoiiras '*1 adore Krakuchchanda, Lord of the Munis, the unequalled 
Sugata, the source of perfection, born at K^hemavati of a family of brah- 
mans reverenced by the kings : the life of this treasure of excellence was 
forty thousand years ; and he obtained at the foot of the Sirttha tree the 
state of Juinendra vrith the arms of the knowledge which annihilates the three 
worlds.”— R. 

(4) KttoiL na han meou ni Boe, — otherwise JCa na hia meou ni, or Kiu na 
han meou ui, in Sanscrit Kanaka Munu The word is interpreted * golden 
guietude Kanaka signifying gold, and marking the external lustre of the 
personage ; and Muni the absence in secluded life of all obstacle to repose. 
Others translate the word * Golden Anchorite * because this Buddha had 
a body of the colour of gold.t Tlie Mongols name him Allan ehidaklchi.X 
He was born in tiic world at the time when human life was reduced to forty 
thousand years, that is to say, three millions seven hundred and fourteen 
thousand one hundred years ago. This personage was a brahman of tho 
family of Kasyapa ; his father was named Ta ie (great virtue) and bis 
mother Shen nhing (very victorious). He lived in the town of Very^pure^ 
jiml under the tree called Ou lean pho lo men {JTdamhara^ fiem glomerata) 
held an assembly where he preached this law and converted thirty thousand 
men. His * spiritual supports,* § were Shu phan na and Yo to leou, his 
guardian yvos * guide of the multitude^ eon of tranquil concord.’ Of the 
meaning of these mystical expressions I am ignorant. 

According to the book of the * Procedures of the Tathagatas,’ when the 
formulas arc properly recited, Kanaka Muni Buddha sustains himself in 
space. He extends his protection to all living creatures, expels all maladies, 
and drives away all evil spirits. It is with this purpose that he delivered 
the following invocations. (Nearly identical with those given in poge 181, 
Jifta na hia menou being substituted for Kia ehe pho, — J. W. L.) 

After having finished the utterance of thesb invocations, the Buddha 

* Fan y ming i, quoted in the San tsang fa sou, D. XXVIII. p. 10. 
t Ta chi ton liin, quoted os above. 
i Schmidt, Notes sur Sanang Setsen, p. 306. 

$ See note 39, Chap. XX. 
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Kanaka Muni adilreased Hir liudhi«atfvm Akusagarblm anil said ; Excel Irnt 
young man ! if a man or a woman cMidowcd with virnie inccssnnMy rcfieat 
these dharani (invocations) and observe them, all maladies shall be remov- 
ed and cured.'' 

The Sapta Buddha Sintra/^ contuiiis the following invocation to Kanaka 
Muni: 1 adore Kanaka Muni, sage and legislator, freed from the blirid- 

nesB of mundane illusions, who was born in the city of fSobhanavati^ of 
a race of brfihmans honored by kings. His resplendent person existed 
thirty thousand years. Generous as the mountain of pieciuus stones, he 
obtained Buddhnhood tinder the tvfiv ndumhara 

Tlie mJou kouan fnf^ »an tni kimtj assures ik that the lieight of Kanaka 
Munip was twenty-five yojanas, niid that of his nurc^da tiiiily ; and that the 
light emanating from his body extended forty yo.jan:is. 

Krakuchchandn, Kanaka IHuiii, and Kasyapa, are denominated the Bud- 
dhas of the past time. They are the first three of the tlionsand Uuddhus, 
who are to appear in the present Kalpa, railed the Kalpa af haya : ISaikya 
Muni is the fourth. Or, uniting with these the three Buddhas who appeared 
in the preceding ages, Vipasyi, Sikhi, and Viswubhn, there are seven per- 
sonages of this rank habitually named together as the seven Buddhas ; but 
no suflicient reason has been given for this association of the lust three 
Buddhas of the anterior with the first four of the present Kalpa. Mr. 
Schmidt, thinks that the first three are not named in Budclhic works 
(*' indess findet man in Buddhaisclien Biichern die drei ersten nicht ge- 
nannt.”)t An error which arises from this, that in books which have no 
reference to any but the present age, thby begin the series of Buddlins with 
the first of that Kalpa, Krakuclichaiida, without ascending to an anterior 
period. But the very wi.M-k which this savant has transhitcd negatives, his 
own observation ; for Sanang Sotsen mentions ^ikhi and Vinwubhu, 

Mr. Hodgson thinks that we cannot doubt the hiatoriciil existence of the 
six Buddhas anterior to Sukya Muni \X while Mr. AViUon on the other 
hand thinks their real existence very questionable. § To judge this matter 
merely from the fabulous accounts of them that have reached us, there need 
be no doubt upon the subject. Another point well worthy of consideration 
is the succession of the four Buddhas and their distribution in the four 
yiigas. " It is well worthy of remark," says Mr. Hodgson, " that according 
to the most authentic ancient scriptures, the succession of the seven Bud- 

* Asiat. Res. Vol. XVI. p. 454. 
t Notes on Sanang Setsen, |i. 306. 
i Ab. Res. \V1. p. 445. 

^ ibid. p. 455. 
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dims fills the entire duration of lime : the two first being referred to the 
fiatyayuga ; the next two to tlie irita: the succeeding to the thvapara : 
Sakya and the future Buddha being Lords of the present age.’' This is a 
Brabmanical notion inoculated upon Buddhism by the inhabitants of Nepal, 
and not to be found in original works, where the succession of Buddhas is 
exhibited in a very different manner. Without repeating here what 1 have 
said elsewhere, the following table will recall the principal features of this 
fantastic chronology, which appears subject to no variation among Buddhist 
nations. 

Kulpa of 9J»7 Anonymous Buddha<>. 

Wonders. Vipasyi, 99Hth Buddha. 

KlOO Buddhas. Sikhi, 9119th do. 

Viswabhu, lOQOtli and last Buddha of that age. 

Kulj>u of sages Krakuchchunda, Ist Buddha of this period. 

(the present u^e). Kanaka Muni, 2d do. 

1000 Budillius. Kusyapa, 3d do. 

Sdkya Muni, 4th do. 

Maitrcya, 5th (future). 

995 future Buddhas. — R. 

The following observations on this highly curious and important subject 
by the late Honorable Mr. Tumour are so ii propos, that no apology is 
necessary for their introduction in this ]dace. It is an important point 
connected with the Buddliistical creed, says Mr. Tumour, which (as far as I 
am aware) has not been noticed by any other writer, that the ancient history, 
as well us the scheme of the religious Buddhists, are both represented to 
have been exclusively developed by revelation. Between the manifestation 
i>f one Buddha and the advent of his successor two periods are represented 
to intervene — the first is called the Buddhantaro or Buddhot-pado, being 
the interval between the manifestation of one Buddha and the epoch when 
his religion becomes extinct. The age in which w’e now live is the Buddhot- 
pddo of Gotamo. Ilia religion was destined to endure .'iOOO years, of which 
2;J80 have now passed away (A. D. 1837) since his death, and 2620 are yet 
to come. The second is the Abuduhot.pddo, or the term between the 
epochs when the religion revealed by one Buddha becomes extinct and 
another Buddho appears, and revives, by revelation, the doctrines of the 
Buddhistical faith. It would not be practicable, within the limits which 
I must here prescribe for myself, to enter into an elucidation of the prepos- 
terouB term assigned to an Abuddhdtpddo, or to describe the changes which 
the creation is staled to undergo during that term. Suffice it to say, that 
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. during tliat period, not only does the religion of each preceding Buddha 
beconie extinct, but the recollection and record of all preceding events arc 
also lost. These subjects are explained in various portions of the Pitukat- 
taya, but in too great detail to admit of my quoting those passages in this 
place. - 

By this fortunate fiction, a limitation has been prescribed to the mystifi- 
cation in which the Buddliistical creed has involved all the historical data 
contained in its literature, anterior to the advent of Gotainu, while in the 
Hindu literature there appears to be no such liuiitati<in ; inasmuch as Pro- 
fessor Wilson in his analysis of the Puranas, from which (excepting tlie 
Raja Tamingini) the Hindu historical data are ciiiefly obtained, proves that 
those works are, comparatively, of modern date. The distinguishing cha- 
racteristics, then, between the Hindu and Buddliistical historical data appear 
to consist in these particulars ; — ^that the mystification of Hindu data is 
protracted to a period so modem that no part of them is authentic, in re- 
ference to chronology ; and that their fabulous cliaracter is exposed by every 
gleam of light thrown on Asiatic history, by the histories of other countries, 
and more especially by the writers who flourished, respectively, ut the 
periods of, and shortly after, the Macedonian and Mahomedun conquests ; 
while the mystification of the Buddliistical data ceased a century at least 
prior to B. C. 588, when prince Siddhato attained Duddliahood, in the 
character of G6tamo Buddho. According to the Buddbistical creed, there- 
fore, all remote historical data, whether sacred or profane, anterior to G6- 
tama’s advent, are based on his revelation. They are involved in absurdity 
as unbounded as the mystification in which Hindu literature is enve- 
loped.” 

A firm belief in the predecessors of Buddha must have been general at a 
very early period ; and it is not a little curious to observe that at the time of 
Fa bian’s transit, the heretical followers of Devadatta ” honored the three Foes 
of the past time/’ that is. Krakuchebanda, Kauaka Muni, and Kosyapa; 
but placed no faith in Sakya Sinh, to whose impostures alone these owed 
their mythological existence.— J • W . L. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


J'own of Kei 'wci lo 'wei. — The King's Field. — Birth of Foe. 

Thence proceeding easterly one yeou yan' you come lo the 
town of Kei 'wei lo *toei.* In this town there are neither king 
nor people ; it is literally a vast solitnde. There are only eccle- 
siastics, and some tens of houses of inhabitants. This is the site 
of the ancient palace of the king Pe teing' and it is here that 
they made a representation of the Prince and mother, taken at 
the moment when the Prince seated on a white elephant entered 
the womb of the latter.* 

At the place where the Prince issued from the town by the 
eastern gate ; at that where, at the sight of a sick man,' he caused 
his chariot to turn and retraced his way ; ererywhere they have 
erected towers. At the place where A t* contemplated the Prince ; 
at that where Nan tho and others struck the elephant ; in that 
where tliey drew the bow,' the arrow of which proceeding to the 
south-west entered the ground at the distance of thirty /i, and 
cause a spring of water to issue (arranged by men of aftertimes 
ill the form of wells from which drinking water is supplied to 
travellers) ; at that where Foe, after having obtained the doctrine,* 
came back to visit the king his father ; at that where the five 
hundred sons of the Shdkyaa'* embraced monastic life and paid 
homage to Teou pho A',*'* at the place where the earth trembled 
in six ways at the place where Foe preached in favour of the 
gods, the kings of whom so guarded the gates thereof that the 
king his father could not approach the assembly ; at the place 
where Ta *ai too gave a Seng kia /t'* in alms to Foe, who was 
seated facing the east under a Ni heon tree, which exists still ; 
in the place where the king lAeou It destroyed the family of the 
Shtikyas," which had first attained the rank of Siu tho wan 
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(in all those places) they have erected towers wliich still remain. 

To the north-east of the town, at the distance of several li, is 
the Royal Field. Here is the place where the Prince, under 
a tree, watched the labonrers.'* To the cast of the town fifty 
H is the Royal Garden this garden bears the name of Lun 
ming. The Lady'* having entered the tank to bathe, came out 
therefrom by the northern gate ; she proceeded twenty steps, 
took in her hand the branch of a tree, and turning to the east 
give birth to the Prince. Fallen to the ground, the Prince made 
seven steps. Two kings of the dragons washed his body.'* On 
the site of this ablution they have made a well ; and it is at this 
well, as also at the tank where the washing took place, that the 
ecclesiastics are in the habit of drawing the water they drink. 

' There are, for all the Foes, four places determined from all 
eternity ; the first is that where they accomplish the doctrine ;** the 
second, that where they turn the wheel of the law ; the third, 
where they preach the law,*' where they hold discussions, and 
subdue the heretics;** the fourth where they re-descend from the 
heaven of Tao li** whither they ascend to preach the law 
in favor of their mother.** The other places arc those of sundry 
manifestations called forth by circumstances. The kingdom of 
Kia ’teei' lo 'wei is a great solitude ; the people are scattered, and 
white elephants and lions are to be apprehended on the roads, 
so that one may not travel there without precaution. 

Travelling five yeou yan towards the east from the place 
where Foe was born, you come to the kingdom of Lan mo. 

NOTES. 

(1) One yojana. — About one league and a third. 

(2) JTta ’loeii lo ’writ, — It must certainly be by an error of tbe presa that 
the third syllable of this name has been suppressed in the Tf'en him thmmg 
hhm, where we read Kia vei ’wei ; a fault recurring elsewhere. Tbe Mongols 
write KaUlik, and tbe author of the Tarikh khatayeh, jUj Lf Kidpilavi. 
The greater number of Chinese Buddhist writers render it Kia pi lo ; some 

' by nistahe interpreting the word benefieent .- others, more exactly, tawny. 
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The signification of the word Kapitavasiu cannot be a mutter of doubt, since 
wo possess the Tibetan translation Sera,* kyat g*Ji (the 

deep yellow soil) or s'Ayai g*hrong (the town of the 

deep yellow). Ser s’Ayai signifies deep yellow or tawny, kapila in 
Sanscrit. It was also the name of the celebrated hermit Kapila f 

who gave the founders of the kingdom of Kapila the ground upon which 
they erected their town, as will be seen in note 9 of this chapter. The 
author who spells this word most correctly is lliuun thsang ; he renders it 
Kie pi lo fa sa iou,* the exact transcription of KapilavaeiUf or Kapila* 
vaiihu of Pali works. Tlie Burmese write the word Kapilavat / the Siamese 
Kabinlawathou or Kabilaj/at ; the Singhalese, Kimboulvat : and the Nepalese 
Kapilapur, 

The kingdom of Kapila is mentioned by Ma ioua%\ iin under the name 
of Ka pi IL Tn the article India, he says: ** In the 5th of the years 
Vuan kia, in the reign df the emperor Wen ti of the Soung (428 A. D.), 
yu ai, king of Kia pi ii in Thiun chu, sent an ambassy to the emperor. It 
conveyed a letter and presents consisting of diamond rings, bridle-rings 
of gold, and rare animals, amongst which were a red and a white parroquet- 
Under the emperor Ming ti of the same dynasty, the second of the years 
That chi (A. D. IGG) Kia pi li ugaiii sent an ambassador to China bearing 
tribute, "t 

The Z>y tat ki sru also mentions an embassy from the king of Kia pi li 
ill the year 428 of our era, adding that the letter to the emperor was con- 
ceived altogether in the style of the sermons of Buddha. { 

The editors of the great geographical collection eu titled Pian i iian, 
speaking of Kie pi lo fa sou ion, say that the name was formerly written 
erroneously Kia pi lo wet, and that this country was situated on the frontier 
of Mid-India ; but they appear to have remained in doubt whether the Kia 
wet lo *uf^ of Fa liian, and the Kie pi lofa eou tou of Hiuan thsang, were 
identical ; so that after having inserted in its appropriate place the quota- 
tion from the Foe koiie ki referring to the former name, they have referred 
elsewhere the chapter of the Si yu chi, applicable to the second. But then 
they have omitted to transcribe this chapter ; an omission most unfortunate 
for us, as wc are thus deprived of sundry points of comparison of the utmost 
importance for the elucidation, of the portion of Fa hian’s narrative at pre- 
sent before us. 

• Plan i tiiin. B. LX XV. 

t See M en hiiin t/iuiinff khao, B. CCCXXXVIll. p. 15. and Pian i tian, B. 
LX VII. art. 5, Notice ot the kingdom of Kia pi li, p. 1 ; taken from the Historv 
uf the i and Man, 

f Ly ia'i hi tzu, B. XLVl. p. 350, 
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I believe that I was the first to point out the error of the common opini- 
on that Sakya Muni was bom in Magadha^ or South Behar. In a note which 
I appended to the French translation of Mr. Wilson’s ‘ Notict of three Bud- 
dhist workst' inserted in the Nouveau Journal Asiatique for 1831* p- lO.'l, 
1 observed^ It is not very easy to indicate with precision the site of 
Kapilaoastu, or Kapilapur, According to Chinese accounts, it would 
appear that this town was situated in the north of India, in the country of 
Ayodhia or Oude. * * m a. 11 our ideas of the country of SAkya Sinha 

lead us to search for it further to the north, in the country at present 
named Oude, and anciently Ayodhya,^ 

According to the Kah gyw^ or great collection of Buddhist works trans- 
lated into Tibetan, the town of Kapila or A'a/;t7drae/tt, was situated in K6- 
sala, or the Oude of our times. At the time of Sakya's birth the greater 
part of central India was subject to the kings of Magadha^ and for this 
reason the country of Kdsala in which Kapila was eituated, was considered 
as belonging to Magadha, to which it was probably tributary. At all events, 
Magadha was the scene of the earliest labours of Sakya Muni, and there is 
less wonder that many Buddhists have referred the birth of their legislator 
to Magadha ^Iso.’*^ 

The Tibetans assert that Kapila was near to Mount Kailas, (a denomina- 
tion which must here extend to the whole Himalayan chain) and upon the 
river Bhdgirathi^ which is the upper Ganges, or on the Rohini^ which is not 
to be confounded with that known' at present by the same name, one of the 
affluents of the Gandak. Kapila must moreover be close to the frontier of 
Nepal, since according to Buddhist legends, when the Sakyas were expelled 
from their own country, they retired to the formtr place. The Chinese chro - 
nology of the Buddhist patriarchs places it indeed to the south-west of Nepal, f 
and according to another Buddhist narrative the country of Benares, was 
situated to the south of that of UTie ^wei lo wet :X Kia pi to is placed in the 
Chinese map of Hindostan, given in the Japanese Encyclopedia, to the 
north of Benares, and the kingdom of A yu iho (Ayodhya) of Kiao ehangmi 
and Kioo sa lo (Kdsala). Thus, as far as we can gather from a map confu- 
sedly compiled from the notions of Chinese travellers, Kapila should be north 
of Benares, north-east of that part of the province of Oude which con- 
stituted the kingdom of Rama ; and thus far its position is confirmed by 
the narrative of Fa hian. From Kanouj our author travelled south-east to 
reach Kdsala ; he pursued the same direction, then that of east to arrive at 

* J. A. S. Vol. 1. p. 7. 

Japan. Encyclop Aan. B. LX1 V. p. 27, 

X Yuan kian houi, B. CCXVI. p. 6. 
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Kapila. Acconlin*; io this indication and that of the Kak ffkyur quoted 
above, this town should be situated on the banks of the river Rohini, or 
nohein, which flows from the mountains of Nepal, unites with the Mahinada, 
and falls into the Rapti below the present town of Gorurkpore. Thus we 
may consider the birth-place of Buddha as a well ascertained point. 

In his Eitsay oh Mr. Hodgson says that Kapilavastu was situat- 

ed near to GangA Sdgnr, The following particulars regarding the latter 
tiameare from Wilson’s Dictionary : the ocean. To bathe the bones 

of Sagara’s 60,000 sons, the Ganges is said to have been led by Bhagiratha. 
ilia great-greatgrandson, to the ocean, at a place now called Gangd Sagar." 
— Kl. (The story is given at length in the ViWmfi Fftrana, Wilson’s transla- 
tion. p. 1^77 — 37!l. — J. W. L.) 

Tlic exact position of Kapilavastu is one of the desiderata in the gcogra|ihy 
of ancient India, which may possibly yet he ascertained by local enquiries, 
assisted hy the. route of our pilgrim, and the incidental notices to be found 
fn Tibetan and Tali books. According to the Drtl-va, it was situated near 
Kailas^ on the Bhagiraihi^ or as elsewhere stated, on the RoAint river.* 
Professor Wilson in his aceoiint. of the Foe. kuc kl, observes, • that Kapila- 
vastu must have been situated to the eastward, somewhere near the hills 
separating Nepal from Gorakhpur, it being described as situated on the 
ilohini, a mountain stream which is one of tlic feeders of the Rapti. The 
Itineraries of Fa hiari and llioiian thsaiig show' that the jmsition was accu- 
I alely described, and that Kapila or Kapilavastu, the birth-place of Sakya, 
was situated north of Gorakhpur, near where the branches of the Rapti 
issue from the. hills. 

This docs not appear to me so ele.ir however. That portion of lliouan 
ihsang’s Itinerary referring to Kapilavastu is unfortunately omitted in th^' 
fopy of the Plan i Han ucccssible to the learned French editors ; and if wc 
T race Fa Ilian's course from She wet or Fyxabad, we shall find that the. 
direcliiMi is s<iuth-casterly ; which, making every allowance for the loose, 
and general way in which the bearings are enunciated, would bring us to thr, 
vcMilb, and ccriaiidy not to the north, of Gorakhpur. This would place 
Kapilavastu on tlic banks of the Gogra, or even on the Ganges. That it was 
situated on the hank of a navigable, stream, we have, the authority of the 
Kajaviili, whatevei that be worih..| In the same work we have the follow- 
ing tradition of the fjuiidalioii of that city, whith would lead ns to infer 


* See Wilson, Abstract ol liic Ihit-va, J. A, S', ^'ol. L p. 7. 
t 7. /?.. A, .S. Vol. V. p. Ml. 

$ Uphain, Snvtni nnd of Cryhw, Vl*I. 11. p. 177. 
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that its site ira:^ and not Tcry fai from Benares. ** Upon hearing 

this, all the following people left the country and accompanied the four 
princes ; viz. the daughter of the said king with their attendants and pro- 
perty, 1000 ministers, brahmins, rich men, and several thousands of mer- 
chants ; and on the first day the whole company proceeded on their inarch 
as far as a mile, on the second day they marched eight miles, and on the 
third day they marched twelve miles, pursuing their march in the wilderness, 
and on one side of the city called Bareness (Benares) ; and there the princes 
took council, and spoke amongst themselves, saying, if we take a town 
not belonging to us by force, it will greatly tarnish our fame,’’ and so they 
determined to build a new town. One of the said princes remained there 
with the multitude to clear the wilderness, and when the others went 
through the wUderness in search of a good place to make a town, they 
found a hermit called Capita wastoo, 0 the foot of a bogaha tree, in 
front of a lake, which hermit had devoted himself to piety and religion. 
He asked the princes what they inquired for ? and the princes related to 
him that which they searched for ; then the hermit advised them to place 
their city where bis own hermitage stood, and also he gave them en- 
couragement by reciting to them a good account of the said ground, say- 
ing, that when the fozes happened to run after the hares, as soon as the 
hares came to that hermitage they used to turn about and run after the fozes* 
and in like manner the does after the tigers, &c. ; likewise, that any person 
or persons who should live in this place would always be in great favour with 
the gods and brahmas, and also be able to vanquish their enemies in time 
of war ; therefore that this ground would be the most proper for theii- pur- 
pose ; and also the hermit requested the princes, after they made the city, 
to call it by his own name, Capilawastoo ; then according to the advice given 
by the hermit, the four princes built the city, and gave it the name of Cspi- 
lawastoo pura.” 

In the extracts from the Aiihakaihd^ called the Maduratihawildiini^ on the 
Buddbawanso, given by the Honorable Mr. Tumour in the Journal Asiatic 
Society^ Vol. VII. p. 791, we read that Sakya at the requisition of bis rela- 
tives and disciples, proceeded from iZq^apaAan ona visit to Kapilawaiihu^ 
and that by travelling at the rate of one yojana daily he reached the latter city 
in two months ; thus making the distance sixty yojanas. Mr. Tumour esti- 
mates the yojana at sixteen English miles ; but this is manifestly an exces- 
sive valnation. Judging from the distances given by our pilgrim in Ma- 
gadhs, the ysjana of that part of his route could not greatly exceed 4 miles 
(see Capt. Kittoe, On iha route qf Fa hian through Behar^ J. A. 8, Vol. 
XVI. p. 954,) while mother parts of hia itinerary the yojana must represent 
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UuuUlt; lliai Jistani'e, or even more. Tf we lake 4 miles as tlie average 
equivalent of the yojana in Magadlia, the distance of Kapilavastu from Raja- 
griha will be about 240 ; atid deducting one-fifth or one-aixth for the sinuo- 
sities of the route, we shall have the direct distance 190 or 200 miles. This 
would coincide well enough with Fa hian's account, and make the site of 
Kapilavastu on the Gogra south or south-west of Gorakhpur : a position 
which will he further confirmed by tracing our pilgrim’s course retrogressive- 
iy from Phi the li. See my note on the locality of that town. Chap. XXV, 
when the present subject will be resumed. — J. W. L. 

(3) The kinff Pe ieing. — This - was the name of Sakya Muni’s father ; it 
signifies in Chinese white and pure. He is sometimes named TTting fan 
wang^ or *fAe king who eats pure food* It is the translation of the San- 
scrit iiudhdduHa^ 

J subjoin the genealogy of the house of Sakya Muni. The Chinese and 
I’siU names arc in italics, the latter preceded by a P ; tlie Tibetan and Mon- 
gol are in roman letters, the latter being distinguished by an M. 

Ta shen seng wang, 

I 

/ sz\i mo wang, 

I 

I'con to iho tvang. 

Khiu to wang, 

I 

Ni fean to wang, 

I 

hfzu fsu kie wang. 

( P. Slnhahdna Kabdnd. 

Sengglie h’gbram. 

M. Oghadjetou arsalan). 

-A. 

Tainy fan wang. Pe fan wang, lion fan wang. 

(P. Suddhodana^ P. Sukludana^ P. Amitddana, 

Zas d.szHTig ina, Tiis d.kiir. Bre’wo zas. 

M. Arighon ide- M. Tsagha ide- M. Tangsouk 
ghetou.) ghetou.) ideghetou.) 

# ^ ^ / ^ ^ \ f — ^ 

tfi Atari Thiao . Ma A Pho Pa 

tha tho ta. ha na so thL 

to nan Hu, 

ffi tha fo. in Sanscrit Siddhfirta. is the prince who. having obtained the 
rank of Buddha, was called S^kya Muni. Th^ Chinese portion of the above 
table is taken chiefly from the Ijoni shou san thsat thou Aoe'i. B. IX. p. 2. 
--KI. 

(4) In the womb of his Mother. — When Sukya Muni, yet a Bodhisattwa 
s 2 


Kan lou fan wang* 
P. Dhoiodana, 
b.Douah r.’tsi zas, 
M. Racbiyan ide- 
gbetou. 
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in the iMaven Tushiia, was about to beeoine incarnate in the womb of In±« 
mother Mahd mdyd^ S|iouBe of the king Saddhodnnn» he mounted a wliiti' 
elephant with six tusks and entered the body of liis mother in the form of a 
five coloured pencil of light. This white elephant bears the name Arajavavian^ 
that is to say, the npotUHU way. — Kl. 

In addition to the Chinese illustration of the incarnation of Sakya Muni 
co}Ucd from the original, I give one taken from a fine piece of Hindu sculp- 
ture in the Asiatic Society’s innseinn, to show the difference of style adopted 
by the artists of these two nations in handling the same subject. — J. 'W. Li. 

(5) Ai the sight af a uick wan . — According to the great Japanese Ency- 
rlojiedia and other legends which I have had it in my power to consult, it 
was in issuing not by the eastern, hut by the southern gate, that S'y tha, 
(in Sanscrit SitMAa, or Snrvdrtha ^iddha^ * he who produces salvation') 
fell in with the sick man. The legend of the life of Sakya Muni, while he 
was yet a Bodhisattwa, states the same thing. 

Siddha, while yet in his paternal home, was ever sad and thoughtful. To 
divert his attention, his father married him to the princess KieoH i (Kacha- 
na) daughter of Shnn kio (Suva huddha) king of JSiu pho Joe (Suprabud- 
dha). Tliis alliance, however, did not restore tranquillity to the soul of his 
son. He was married to other wives of exquisite beauty ; one named * AU 
praise^ (Sarvastuti) and the other, ' Ever joyous^* (Sadunandu). These three 
wives of Siddha had each twenty thousand damsels in their service, all 
beautifuly formed, and lovely as the nymphs of heaven. The king, his father > 
addressing iiTieou t and the others, said to them ; ** The prince hath now 
sixty thousand women to entertain him with their music and to tend upon 
him ; is he happy and joyous ?” They answered him ; “ The prince is from 
morn till eve occupied with subtle* studies and the doctrine ; he dreams 
neither of desire nor of joy.” Tlie king, downeartt at this news, summoiicMi 
his ministers to consult anew. He stated to them how the pains Jie hatl 
taken in behalf of the prince, were thrown away ; that neither wealth nor 
beauty could attract him from his pursuits ; no pleasure delighted him. ** Is 
this then what A i hath said ?” he added. The Ministers replied ; ** Since 
sixty thousand damsels and all the pleasures of the world delight him not, 
let him travel to study government, und divert his thoughts from the 
doctrine.’’ Thereupon the king commanded that the prince. should travel 
to observe. The prince said to himself — ** 1 have been long secluded in the 
midst of my palace, and 1 long to go abroad and inform myself of that 
which occupies my thoughts.” The king issued a mandate throughout 
his kingdom, that wherever the prince should go, the roiids and the streets 
should be swept and watered, that perfumes should be burnt, und tnpestiieu 
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mul flagfi ami canopies luing up. The order was executed ; all was purifie<l 
and adorned. The prince, attended by a thousand chariots and a thousand 
horsemen, went forth from the town hy the eastern gate. Then a god 
of the class of Sutras, named Non Ihi ho /o, to confirm the prince the 
choice of a religious career, and to help him in emancipating himself from 
desires inflamed like three poisonous fires in the ten parts, showered down 
the water of the law to extinguish these empoisoned flames. He accordingly 
transformed himself into an aged man, and sat down by the roadside ; liia 
head white ; his teeth fallen away ; his skin flaccid and hia face wrinkled ; hia 
flesh dried up ; hia back bent ; the articulations of his frame prominent ; the 
c;ycR watery ; his nostrils niiining ; his brcatliing short and difficult ; hia skin 
darkened ; his head and hanrls trembling ; his frame and members emaciated 
aiiil slinky , deformed and nuked, he exhibited himself set up in this place. 
'I'he prince asked, ** Who is this in;in ?*' ** lie is an old man,*' replied the 

attendants. And what is an old mm ?’* again asked the prince. ** It is 
one who hath lived inarjy yc-irs, whose organs arc worn out, whose form is 
changed, wIkisc colour hath faded, whoso respiration is feeble, who^c strength 
is exhausted, lie no lunger digests wliat he cats. His joints become worn 
out ; if he would lie down or sit, he cannot do so without the assistance of 
others. His eyes are dim, his ears dull. In turning round, he forgets all. 
If he speak, it is to complain or mourn. This is what we call an old man 
7'lie distressed prince replied ; ** If man, by being born in the world, is thus 
exposed to the wretchedness of old age, none but fools would desire to be 
! What satisfaction is there in it ? Beings that are born in springtime, 
dry up and wiLiier in autumn and winter ! Old age comes like a lightning- 
flash ; what is there that should attach us to the body ?" And he uttered 
the following tjaiha ; ** By old age the colour becomes faded and loses its 
freshness, the skin relaxes, and the back becomes bent ; death approaches 
and haunts us. In old age the body changes and may be compared to 
an old chariot.. The law can expel this bitterness. Our whole strength 
should be applied to study the means of subjecting our desires. When 
the days and the nights arr ended, wc should be diligent and resolute. In- 
stability is the reality of the world. If every faculty be not applied to it, 
we full into darkness. Study must light the lamp of the spirit ; let us of 
ourselves choose and follow knowledge and avoid every uncleanness. Con- 
tract no impurity. Take the torch, and examine the world and the doctrine.*’ 
The prince then turned his chariot and went back. His sorrow increased 
yet more ; and the pain he experienced in thinking that all without ex- 
ception are subject to this grevious misfortune, deprived him of every 
happiness. The king asked of the attendants wherefore the prince who bad 
s J 
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but just issued for an excursion had so quickly returned f They answered, 
that on the road he had fallen in with an aped man, the sight of whom so 
nlfiicted him, that not being able to enjoy any pleasure, he returned to the 
palace, and distressed himself with the thought of longevity. 

** Shortly after hr would again go forth. Tlie king caused publish 
throughout the kingdom that the prince w'ould again go abroad , and forbade 
that any foul or indecent object should be found on the roads. The prince 
then ascended his chariot and issued by the south gate of the town. The 
god counterfeited a sick man and stood by thc' way-side. His body was 
emaciated and his belly swollen up. His skin yellow and fevered. He 
coughed and groaned. He had pains in all his joints. From his nine 
orifices issued a bloody liquid, llis eyes distinguished no colours. His 
curs heard no sounds. His breathing was short. His hands and feel 
straggled with empty space. He culled his father and his mother, and clung 
grievously to his wife and his son. The prince demanded, Who is this 
Xlie attendants replied, ** It is n sick man.*' The prince again asked. ** And 
what is a sick man ** Man, they replied, is formed of the four elements, 
earth, water, fire, and air. Every element hath a hundred and one maladies 
tliat follow earh other successively. When the four hundred and four 
maladies are produced together, an es^treme cold, an extreme heut, an extreme 
hunger, an extreme satiety, an extreme thirst, and extreme quenching are 
experienced ; all timcs being disturbed, the vicissitude of sleeping and waking 
is lost ; and it is thus that he hath got this sickness." The prince sighed, 
and said : ** 1 am in the richest and most prosjterous condition, such as the 
world honors. Meat and drink abound for my mouth. I can yield myself up 
to my caprices, and when no longer able to exercise my understanding upon 
myself, 1 shall fall sick too. What iriffcrcnce will there then be betwixt this 
man and me ?" He then pronounced this guihsi : ** How frail a thing is 
the body ! 1l is forn.cd of fuui elements and hath nine impure and dis- 
gusting orifiees. It is subject to the torments of ohl age and sickness \ 
even when born again nmong the gods it is subject to iustubility. Born 
among men, it is scourged with diseases. 1 regard the body as a drop of 
rain ! What satisfaction is there in the world ?" Then the prince returned 
to his palace, pondering how without exception all are subject to grievous 
misfortune. The king enquired of the attendants how the prince felt himself 
during the promenade ? They replied that having fallen in with a sick man, 
the sight would long deprive the prince of all happiness, 

Shortly afterwards, he would go forth again. The king insued an 
edict to the eflVct that when the prince should go abroad, the ground should 
be cleared and no impurity should eome ntar liis route. He issued by the 
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wfiRtcrn u.'ih; of the town. Tlie god IrnnKfurmud himsoll in a corpse wliicii 
lliey were ciirrying out of tlic town. The rclativcf^ of tliii deceased fcdlowed 
the vehicle sobbing and weeping, complaining lo heaven of Ihcir loss and 
eternal separation. The ]irince asked, ** What is this?” They replied, 

It is a corpse." The former again asked, ** And whut is that?" The 
attendants replied. " it is the end. The soul hath departed. The four 
eleiiieiits are now about to dissijiatc. The sensitive soul and the spirit, 
being no longer in equilibrium, the air passes away and entirely ceases, the 
fire iH extinguished, and the body becomes cold. Air having departed first, 
and afterwards fire, the soul and the understanding disappear. The mem- 
biMs elongate nud sti/feri. There is nothing more to recognise. At the 
end uf ten days the flesh dr cays, the blood flows, the belly swells, putri- 
lies, and be conies fetid ; there is nothing there to take. Tlie body is filled 
witli worms which devour it. The nerves and tiic veins are destroyed by 
pVitrefactiun ; the nrticulutioiis are disjointed and the bones dispersed. The 
fekull goes one way, the spine, the ribs, the arms, the legs, the feet and 
liands, eucli another. Tlie birds that fly, the beasts that walk, assemble 
to devour them. Gods, dragons, demons, genii; emperors and kings, 
people, the poor, tlie rich, the noble, the plebeian, — none are exempt 
from tills calamity." The prince gave a long sigh, uiid said in verse, 
" When 1 c<iiiLeui plate old age, sickhess and death, I groan over human 
life and its instability ! It is even so in my own person. This body is a 
perisliuble thing ; but the soul hath no form. Under the false semblance 
of death, it isic-born ! Its crimes and its good works are not dispersed. 
Jt is not a single generation that coniprisos its beginning or its end. its 
Ciiraiiuii is prolonged by ignorance and lust. It is thence that it obtains 
grief and joy. Though the body die, the soul perisheth not. It is nut 
ctJicr, it is not in llic sea, it entercth not into mountains and rooks. 
'I'hcre is no place in the world wliere there is exemption from death.” There- 
upon the prince turned his chariot and proceeded hack to the palace, pon- 
dering sadly how* all living beings are subject to old age, sickness, and death, 
lie was so distressed that he cat none. The king enquired if the prince 
hud been cheerful during his excursion. They answered that he fell in 
with a funeral and hath laid up sadness for several years. 

A little while, and again he de&:ircd to go abroad, and his beautiful cha- 
riot issued by the northern gate. The god again transformed himself and 
became a bainanenn. iic had the coslumc.of the law, carried a begging- 
pot, and walked afoot, considcriog carefully and not casting his looks 
aside. The prince enquired, ‘*Who is that man ?” They answered, “ A 
Suiuaueaii.” ”Aiid w hut is u Samuiieaur” ” Samaueans are those who practice 
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tli(? (loclrino and cjiiU their houses, their wives, and thedr cliildieii. They 
renounce all tender dc^^irea ; they aujipreas the six ufTeetions ; they ob- 
:-ei've the precepts, and by quietude, having attained simplicity of heart, 
extinguish all impurity. IJe^thiit practises sim|ilit:ity of heart, is dczio- 
uiinatcd ylrAan, The ArAan is the true man. Sounds and colors eaunot 
soil him. Hank cannot prevail wirh him. lie is immovable as the 
earth. He is delivered from ufnicLiciii ami pain. Living or dcu<l, he is 
master of himself.” The jirincc exclaimed, ** I low excel lent ! there is no 
happiness like this!” He then pronounced n Gaihn^ signifying, Oli 
grief! he who possesses this life of atfliction is subject to tlic pains of old 
age, of sickness, and of death. The soul returns to the road of sin an<l 
experiences all manner of paiiirnl agitations. Nevertheless it may extin- 
guish all evils ; birth, old age, sickness, and death aie driven- nway ; enter 
no more upon the circle of the atfectiona and obtain eternal salvation by 
extinction.” Thereupon the prince caused his chariot to be turned, and 
went back so sad that he was unable to cat. The king enquired of his at- 
tendantSf ” The Prince hath been once more abroad ; are his spirits more 
cheerful ?” The attendants answered — ” On the road he met a Sainunean, 
who has redoubled his sadness and his conteznplative disposition. He thinks 
neither of meat nor of drink.” At this the king became viulenlly enraged, 
and raising his hands, smote himself. He renewed the interdiction against 
studying the doctrine, and commanded that if the jirince again w'crit ubrciud, 
every one of evil augury whom he should full in with should be punished 
or put to death. He then convoked his ministers, and commanded them to 
deliberate on the best means of preventing the prince from going forth in 
quest of the doctrine.”* These then arc whut the Buddhists call the /bur 
rsa/ifies recognised by Sakya Muni, when issuing from the gates of the 
town ; namely, old Mtcknm, deaths and the liiiul dissolution of the 
alonut of the body. — K:. 

(G) In the places Vihere A i. — The Tao szu^ called by Chinese authors 
A it is in Sanscrit tapasvif or the ascetic who leads an austere life. 

It is under this name that there is mention of his visit to the infant Buddha 
in a very curious inscription in the Magah language, found in a cave near 
Chittagong.-f 

A t, urTapasvi Muni, is, according to Georgi, called TVany srong isien po 
(' the great man who acts according to the doctrine’) in Tibetan works. 
(This aged liermit is described in a legend which is scarce worth repetition 
here, as having recognised the birth of Buddha by supernatural signs, and 

♦ Shin i U. LX\. 

t Ai. Researches, 11. p. 3b<h 
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proceeded by flight from a distant solitude to the Uoyal palace. He there 
beholds the child, and described all the bodily perfections which were sup- 
posed to have distinguished the Biifldha. The legend is extracted from the 
S^tH t iian, B. LXXVIII. pp. 17 — 19 c. — J. W. L. 

(7) Drew the hmo, — ^The Japanese Chronology planes this event in the 
year Kouei hoi, which is the 60th of the XXXVth cycle, or 1018 B G. 

On the occasion of the marriage of Siddhdrta with the princess Kieou t» 
the king Pe ieinff directed Veou iho to Intimate to the prince that he must 
publicly exhibit his rare talents. ** Veou the having received this order, 
proceeded to intimate to the prince that the king wishing to have immediate 
proof of the prince’s knowledge of the rites and of music, he must forthwith 
proceed to the theatre. The prince then proceeded with Veou iho (Udd) , 
Nan iho (Nanda,) T/iia iho (Devadatta), A nan (Ananda), and others to 
the number of fiOO, having in their hands all the necessary utensils for the 
rites, instruments of music, and the requisites for the practice of archery. 
As they were about to issue from the town, there stood an elephant before 
the gate. The powerful Thiao thu happened to be in advance, and seeing 
the elephant on the rood, struck him a blow with his fist, so that the 
elephant fell down stone dead in an instant. Nan tho immediately drew 
him aside out of the way. The prince, who followed, asked of his attendants 
** Who bos killed this elephant without an object ?” They replied Thiao 
thfi killed him.’*’ Who drew him aside ** Nan tho.” The Bodhisattwa, 
endowcHl with a compassionate heart, dragged the elephant and raised him 
up outside the town. The elephant was raised from death and restored to 
life as before. Thiao thii having arrived at the theatre ottacked the ath« 
letes ; not one of these could resist him. All the most famous wrestlers were 
overthrown and put to shame. The king enquired of his attendants. 
Who is this conqueror ?” I'hey replied, Thiao ihd. The king then said 
to Nun tho, Thou and Thiao tha must wrestle together.” Nan tho having 
received tlic command, closed with Thiao thii and handled him so that he 
became quite insensible, lie recovered by degrees on being sprinkled with 
water. The king again asked who was the conqueror, and was informed 
that Nan tho was he. The king then commanded Nan tho to wrestle with 
the prince ; but Nan tho replied, My elder brother is like mount Sumeru, 
and 1 but a grain of mustard seed ; 1 am not his match,” and withdrew, 
excusing himself. Next came the trial of archery. First an iron target 
was placed at the distance of 10 li, and so’ on to seven targets. The 
shafts of tlie most renowned archers went no further than the first target. 
Thiao tha having drawn, shot beyond it and renchnl the second. Nan tho 
surpassed this, and piercTil through the third. The othi-r • archers being 
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unabli! to shoot so far, the prince broke all the bows of those who hail shot 
before him ; notone was equal to his strciij;th. The king then said to hrs 
attendantSi “My ancestors possessed a bow which is now in the temple of 
the gods ; go, bring it.*' Tlioy went to fetch the bow, wliich required two 
men to carry. No man in that assembly could lift it. When the prince 
shot with it, the twang of the airing was heard forty /t. The bent bow 
hurled the shaft so as to pass through the seven targets. He shot again, and 
the arrow having passed the targets pierced the earth and caused a spring 
of water to gush forth. At the third shot he pierced the seven targets and 
reached the mountains of the iron girdle. The whole assembly wondered 
at this unheard of prodigy. All who had come to partake in the sports 
were overcome, and returned confounded. There was still the King of 
Strong Men^ who came last of all. Ills strength was extreme : nothing in 
the whole world could surpass his courage and ferocity. He pretended that 
Tliiao tha and Nan tho were no matches for him, and that he would only 
measure his strength with the prince. All who had been conquered longed 
for some one to avenge them : they leapt for joy, and said to the King 
of Strong Men, “ Prince, as your strength is incomparable in the world, 
come and prove it, and bear oflT the victory.” Themselves, highly delight- 
ed, followed to assist in his engagement with the prince. Thiao tha and 
Nan tho animated the courage of the latter, and would themselves have firiit 
fTOmbatted the King of Strong Men, but they said, “ This is not human 
strength ; it is that of the demon of death. If thou triumph not, Oh prince, 
what disgrace will be yours!” The king learning this, deemed the prince 
too young, and from habitual sadness, too delicate. All who came to assist 
at the fight, spoke of the moment as come when the prince was to be van- 
quished. The King of Strong Men stomped the earth with his fuot,aiid 
boldly raised his arms and stretched forward his hands, lie advanced to 
seiae the prince ; bnt in that instance the latter caught him and threw him 
to the ground. The earth trembled. ITie entire assembly dispersed, more 
confounded than before, and suddenly disappeared. The prince having thus 
obtained complete victory, the bells were rung, the drums beaten, and 
amidst vocal and instrumental music he mounted his horse and returned to 
the palace.”* — R. 

(fi) WAereFae obtained the doctrine . — ^The Japanese chronology, entitled 
Wa kan kwo to fen nen gakf ovn—no teou places this event in the year 
Kanei loei, which w llie 20th of the XXVII. cycle, corresponding with the 
4th of the reign of Mou wang of the dynasty of the Chou, and 998 B. C. 
Buddha was then in his twenty -ninth year. The Mongol history of Sanang 
* Shin i liiiUj H. LX XV11> pp 21 —23. v. 
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^jstsen staler tliai in the year Ping of the Apt*, Buddha attained liia twenty- 
ninth yeurp and being before the truly holy towerp hCp of his own free will 
embraced the ecclesiastic condition.**^ 

The Fa yuan chu Un says ; ** The place where the Tatbdgata (Jnu laY) ob-* 
tallied the doctrine, is in the kingdom of JI#o tie /Ao (Magadha) under a Phou . 
thi tree (BokAtp Bauhinia ecandens)^ where a tower haa been erected.— Kl. 

(9) Five Atfiidrecl tone of ike SAkyatm — Sakya, is the name of 
that tribe or family of Sakya Muni, belonging to the Kshatria caste. Ac- 
cording to Buddhist traditions, this race descends from Iketeaku^ a prince 
of the solar line and founder of the royal race of Ayodliya, or Oude. The 
name however does not appear in the genealogical lists of Hindus, as that 
either ofa tribe or of a people. M. Ksoma de Kiiros has given the following 
extract on this subject from the 26tli Vol. of that division of the Kdh ghyur 
named mDo,\ They accordingly met, and elected one for their master and 
propi'ictorof their kinds, and for the arbitrator of their controversies, saying 
to him ; ** Come, animal being, punish from among us those that are to be 
punished, and reward those with a gift that merit to be remunerated ; from all 
the products of our lands we wilf pay you a certain rate, accordingly to a 
rule.” Afterwards on both sides, they did accordingly. Since he was carried 
(or honoured) by a great multitude of animal beings, he was called 
Many •pot hkur^va : Sanscrit, Mahd Sammaiat 
** Honoured by many.” 

Gnniafnait ! At the time of JIfaAd Sammata^ man was called by Ihta name, 

** Animal being.” 

[The following live leaves (from 171 — 175) arc occupied with an enume- 
ration of the descendants of Maiia Sammata down to Karna 

at Potala the harbour.) He had two sons, Gotama 

and BiiAnAniiwAJA (T. rJVa-va-eAifn.) The former took the religioua 
character, but Gotama being afterwards accused of the murder of a harlot, 
was unjustly impaled at Potala^ and the latter succeeded to his father. He 
dying without issue, the two sons nf Gotama inherit, who were born in a 
proeter-natural manner ; from the circumstances of their birth, they and their 
descendants are called by several names; as, yan-iag-e.kyee . 

(S. Angirasa,) q* iVyf-waAfjfnyew, (S. Surya Vansa,) Gautama, 

fS^gf ; Du^ram shing-pa^ (S. Iskhwaku.) One of the 

* Geschichie derosi Mongoten, p. 13. 

t Jf. A. .S. Vol. 11. p. 339. 

i riie ancient PotaUi, or the modern 7a((tf , at the mouth of the Indus. 
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tiro brothers dies without issue, flic other reigns under the name of Iksii- 

WAUU. 

** To him succeeds his son, whose descendants (one hundred) afterwards 
successively reign at Potala The last of whom was 

: Ikshwaku Virudhaka, (or V^ehuka.) lie 
ku four tons, ftQSQI, and «ie;’B15- 

After the death of his first wife, he marries again. He obtains 
the daughter of h king, under the condition that he shall give the throne to 
the son that shall be born of that princess. By the contrivance of the chief 
officers, to make room for the young prince to succession, the king orders 
the expulsion of his four sons. 

** They taking their own sisters with them, and accompanied by a great mul- 
titude, leave Poiala go towards the Himalaya, and reaching liic 

bank of the riVer settle there, not far from 

the hermitage of Capila the iJisAi and live 

in huts made of the branches of trees. They live there on hunting ; ami 
sometimes they visit the hermitage of Capila the Rishi. lie observing llieiii 
to look very ill, asks them why they were so pale. They tell him how much 
they suffer on account of their restraint or continence. He advises them to 
leave their own uterine sisters, and to take themselves (to wife) such as are 
not born of the same mother with them. O great Rishi ! said the princes, 
is it convenient for us to do this ? Yes, Sirs, answered the Rishi, haiiiblicd 
princes may act in this way. Therefore, taking for a rule the advice of the 
Rishi, they do accordingly, and cohabit with their non-uterine sistcr.s, and 
have many children by them. The noise cf them being inconvenient to tlic 
Rishi in his meditafioii, he wishes to change his habitation. But they beg 
lum to remain in liis own place, and to design for them any other ground - 
4k therefore marks them out the place where they should build a town . 
since the ground was given to iliein by Capila, they called the new idly 
Capilavaaiu, They multiply there exceetiingly. The gods seeing their great 
number, show them another place for their settlement. Tiiey builil there a 
town, and call it by the name of LAag^hsian, (sliown by a god.) 

** Remembering the cause of Ihcir baiiislimenl, they make it a law, that no 
one of them hereafter shall marry a second wife of the same tribe, but that 
he shall be contented with one wife. 

** At Potala the king Ikshwaku Virudiiaka, recollecting 

that he had four sons, asks his officers, what has become of them. They tell 
him, how for some offence Ilis Majesty had expelled them, and how th<*y 
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had Battled in the neighbourhood of the Himalaya^ and that they have taken 
their own aiatcra for their wivesi and hai^e been much multiplied* The kingf 
being much surprised on hearing this^ exchiiniB several times : Shdkyig * 
ShdJkya ! Is it possible ! Is it possible I (or O daring ! O daring !) 
phod~pa^ and this is the origin of the Shdkya name. 

** After the deathof Ikshwaku Virudhaka, 

^14 at succeeds his younger son ryya/-srtd dpAa* 

(lie that desires to reign). On his dying without children, the banished princes 
successively inherit. The three first have no issue ; the son of 

the fourth prince, is. OHag hjoy^ His son is 

Mis descendutits to the number of 55.000 have reigned at Capilavdttlu^ [An 
riiuineratioii of the princes who reigned at Potala after Ikshwaku follows, 
which is iiideutical with the list in Sanskrit authorities; the names being 
translated into Tibetan according to tlicir literal meaning ; as for Mahd Sam- 
Miflfa. Mang pos hkur^va, greatly honoured, 

Here ends the narration of Mongalyana. Siia'kva approves and re- 
commends it to the priests.*’ 

We are indebted to M. E. Durnouf, for the subjoined exlract from the 
Mahavansa. or History of the great family, a work of more than twelve 
thousand slokas, in the Pali language. It contains a history of the royal 
family from which Sakya sprung. — an exposition of liis doctrine and wor- 
ship. — and a list of such Iiidiau and Ceylonese sovereigns as have most 
efiectually contributed to propagate the religion of which he is the recog- 
nised head. This passage is in perfect conformity with the extract from 
the Kdh ghyur given above, and with the genealogy of Sakya Muni as detail- 
ed in Chinese works. 

(1 here substitute Mr. Tumour's English version, for that given in Latin 
by M. Durnouf. — J. W. li.) 

'‘There were eighty-two thousand sovereigns, the sons and lineal de- 
scendants of king Sihassaro. — the last of these was Jayaseno. These were 
celebrated in the capital of Kapillawatihu, as Sakya kings. 

The great king, Sihalianu was the son of Jayasdno. The daughter of 
dayas^no was named Yasddara. In the city of Dewadaho there was a 
Sakya ruler named Dewadaho. Unto him two children. Anjano and Kach- 
chana. were born. This Kachchana became the. queen of king Sihahanu. 

To the Sakya Anjano the aforesaid Yasddard became queen. To Anjano 
fwo daughters were born, Maya and Pa)«ipati ; and two sous of the Sakya 
rare, DaiiHapaiii and SuppahiiilLllio. ■ , 

T 
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To Sehahanu ftve sona aud two daughters were born, — SiiddliodanOf 
Dbotodano, Sukkudana, (GhattLtodano) and Aiuiiudano ; Amitaaiid pHiiiiia» 
those five, these two. To the Sakya Suppabuddlio, Aiuita became queen. 
Subhaddakochchana and Dewadatta were her offs|iring. 

Maya and Pujapatl both equally became the consorts of Suddbddaiio. 
OuB VANQUiSHEa was the son of the Maharaja Suddhddano and Maya. 
Thus the great divine sage was, in a direct line, descended from the Maha 
Sammabo race, the pinnacle of all royal dynasties."* 

(10) A Veou pho /i, — {Upaii in Sanscrit.) It signiAes * neperior head^ and 
according to others, ^ he who if at hand aud preeervesm^ It is the name of 
the ninth of the ten great disciples of Foe. While the latter was prince 
Yeou pho li was entirely devoted to his person, and had special charge of 
his affairs. After embracing monastic life, he observed the precepts and 
was a model to all. On that account he is called ' the /tret observer qf ih^ 
preetpU. — Kl. 

(11) Trembled in six ways.^Ucterenct is here made to the great earth- 
quake which happened at the birth of Foe, and which was felt in all the 
Kehamat of the three thousand grand chiliocosms. The Buddhists admits six 
moments in an earthquake : the beginning of the motion, the augmentation 
of its intensity, the overflowing of the waters, the true quaking, the noise 
it occasions, and the vibration wliich follows.f 

The Buddhists assert that there are eight causes of earthquakes : 

1st. They are produced by water, fire and air. According to the sacred 
books, Jambudwip is 21,000 yojansa in length from north to south ; from 
cast to west 7,000 ; and its thickness 68,000 yojanas. Beneath the earth 
to the depth of 40,000 yojanas is water ; beneath the water fire to the depth 
of 87,000 yojanas. Beneath the fire there is a bed of air, or wind, 68,000 
yojanas thick. Beneath this air, there is a wheel of steel in the centre of 
which are the earira (reliquei) of all the past Buddhas. If there be a great 
wind, it agitates the fire ; the fire, the water ; aud the water communicates 
the motion to the earth. And this is the earthquake occasioned by water, 
fire, and air. 

2d. Earthquakes are occasioned by the entrance of the Bodhissttwas into 
the wombs of their mothers. When the Dodhisattwas, abont to be incar- 
nate to become Buddhas, descend from the heaven TViaAi/a, and proceed to 
occupy supernaturally the wombs of their mothers, there happen great 
earthquakes. 

* Mahawamo, translated by I'limoitr, p. 9. 

t houa yan kittg fa miu, quoted in Han tmng fa iou, B. XX Vll. p. 24. 
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3J. Earthquakes happen when Bodhisattwas issue from the wombs of 
their mothers. 

4 th. Earthquakes happen when Bodhisattwas accomplish the law. The' 
Bodhisattwas having quitted their homes to embrace monastic life, and har- 
ing studied reason, become that pure intelligence without superior, named a 
Buddha beiny ; the earth then quakes with great violence. 

5th. When the Buddhas enter nirvana, there are also great earthquakes. 

6tli. Tlierc are earthquakes when the bkikshui or religious mendicants 
desire to avail themselves of their supernatural faculties. The sacred books 
state that there are bhikshus endowed with great supernatural powers, and 
able to effect diflTcrcul kinds of metamorphoses. They can divide a single 
body into a hundred thousand others, and can again reduce these to a 
f:inglc one ; fly through spare without obstruction from hill or rock ; plunge 
into water; and penetrate the earth. In all such cbsc.< there arc great 
earthquakes. 

7tli. The earth also quakes when the gods quit their primitive form and 
become masters of heaven (^Thian cAri). Tlic sacred books state that there 
are godi who have great supernatural and iiifliiite virtue. When their life 
is ended they are reborn elsewhere, and by the virtue and power of Buddha, 
they quit their previous form and become Indra {Ti ^hy) or Brahma (Fan 
cha). 

Sill. When there is a famine, or a great war about to happen ; for then 
the life of living beings, or their happiness must end ; since they flght and 
expose themselves to the sword. '^—Kl. 

(12) 7Ae aim 9 of a xeny kia lu^S^ny kia in Sanscrit Sanghati, is the 
mantle or cowl of Buddhist ascetics. (See page 93, note 10.) 

^13) Ni kfou liu : the Chinese transcription of the Sanscrit Ifya* . 

yrudha^ ficus indica. — Kl. 

(14) Ventroyed iht family of SdkyatJ * — See note 36, Chap. XX. 

(15) The rank of ^iii tho u«aii, in Sanscrit Srdlapanna : it is the 

nan^c of the first class of the Sravakas, or bearers of Buddha. It means, 
according to the Chinese, ** those who are secured against the current (of 
the flux of worldly beings).” It is however translated in Tibetan r,(rAiowii 
ilhonjonyhHbha (those who enter every where).— Kl. 

(IG) Watched the labourers . — When the prince Siddharta was returning 
from his promenades towarils the four gates of the town, **one of his father's 
ministers proposed to show him the fiperationa of agriculture, to divert bia 
mind from the thoughts of the doctrine. All manner of agricultural imple- 

* Tliseng If A ban king, qiiolrd in the Siivi Isuiig fa mil, B, XLI. p. 26. 
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ments were provideil* ploui^hfl, anil whatever else wan requisite ; and the alter- 
ilantSp aceompanied by inferior oflieerfl, proreeMed to a field and began to 
work. The prince sat under a Jamlu tree nnd watched them. In digging 
the soil they turned up some worms. The god Nan Mi Ao /o, by a novel 
metamorphosis, caused the ox who went along raising the sod, to make them 
tall back again ; a crow came to perk nnd eat them up. The God farther 
made a toad appear, that sought out and swallowed them ; then a serpent 
with tortuous folds came from a hole and ilevoured the toad. A peacock 
stooped in his flight ond pecked the serpent ; a falcon next seized and de- 
voured the peacock ; finally a vulture fell upon the falcon and eat it up. 
Tlie liodhi.«nttwa seeing all these beings mutually devouring each otlier, felt 
Lis c-ompassionate heart mored. and under the tree where be vras seated, 
attained the first degree of contemplation. The sun was shining in full 
splendor ; the tree curved its branches to shadow the person of the Bodhisat- 
twR. The king, pondering how in his palaee the prince had never yet expe- 
l ienred any sorrow, enquired of his attendants how hr was ? He is even 
now, replied they, under the tree Jami^H, his whole heart fixed in conlem- 
plat ion.*' 1 will immediately see him,*’ returned the king ; my thoughts 
are troubled ; for if be yi<‘ld.« himself up to contemplation, how difi'ereiit 
will that be to bis sojourn in the palace !" The king culled for his beauti- 
ful cliariof, and proceeded to the prince. In approaching the latter, whose 
body was resplendent with divine lustre, he beheld him protected by tbe^ 
curved branches of the tree. He alighted from his hon:r, saluted him, anil 
returned with his suite. He h^cl not yet renehed the gates of the city when 
Innumerable thousands having prcscntnl perfumes, the astrologers proclaim- 
ed the praises of the being whose Itf^ must have been immense. The king 
enquired the cause of these accluinations ; the Brahmacharis responded, 

To-morrow, oh great king, at the rising of the sun, the seven precious 
things will be delivered to you. Good fortune and felicity will make you 
the holy king I” At tlus^ moment the prince returned to the palace, ever 
exclusively occupied with thoughts of the doctrine and its purity, which 
required him to abandon lay life nnd retire to the woods and moun- 
tains, there to search deeply into subtle things and to practise rontcmpla- 
lion."— KL* 

(17) Beart f/ie name of Lnn In Chinese Buddhist works the 

name of the garden is transcribed hung mi ni nnd Lton pi ni* It is explain- 
ed by Kiai tho cAAtc, t. e. * the place existent of itself without obstacle or 
hindrance,' 1 find the same term explained also Pho lo ihi inoti cAAa, in 
Sanscrit Parddhi mdkaha^ that is to say, * ertreme eiernai 

* Vhian i tiati, B. LW^ 11* p* 2b. 
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beatitude.' Kiai properly sigoifiei Uo belp anyone to avoid mufor* 
time.' This garden » also culled Wei ni. See p.— -Kl. 

(18) TAe Lady. — In Chinese PVm jin .■ the title generally given to the 
mother of Buddha. — Kl. 

(19) Two kinga of the dragona washed his ^o^y.-^'Die following legend 
gives an account of the delivery of Mahd Mdy6 and the birth of Sdkya 
Muni. 

** Mahd Mdyd went forth to walk : she passed through muHitudea of 
people and seated herself beneath a tree. (This was an Aaoka^ Jonesia 
asoka.) The flowers began to blow and a brilliant star appeared. The 
Lady supporting herself by a brunch of the tree brought forth the child 
from her right side. At birth the child fell to the ground and walked seven 
steps ; then stopt, and raising its hand, In the heaven and below the 
hcaveHi” said he, ** there is none honorable but I. All is bitterness in the 
three worlds, and it is I that shall sweeten this bitterness.'' 

At this moment the heavens and the earth trembled violently, and all the 
Kshmaa in the three great cLiliocosms were illuminated by a brilliant light. 
Indra, Brahma, the four kings of heaven, with all their suite and their sub- 
ject gods, the drogons, tlie genii, the Yakahas, the Gandharvas, the Asuraa, 
came together to encircle and protect the new-born. Two brother-kings 
of the dragons, one named Kia lo^ the other You kia lo, caused a shower 
of water to fall on him, warm on the left side and cool on the right. Indra 
and Brahma held a celestial robe in which they wrapped him. The heavens 
showered down odoriferous flowers ; the sound of musical instmments was 
heard ; and every variety of perfume was shed in profusion, filling the sur- 
rounding space. 

The Lady^ holding the* prince in her arms, ascended a chariot drawn by 
dragons and ornamented with streamers and drapery ; and accompanied by 
musicians returned to the palace. On hearing of the birth of the prince the 
king evinced great tokens of satisfaction (literally, he leapt for joy), and went 
forth to meet him followed by a great company of magistrates, subjects, brah- 
macharfs, officers, grandees, ministers and aoldiers. As soon as the horsea 
of the king touched the ground with their feet, five hundred treasures dis- 
played themselves, and an ocean of good deeds was produced to the infinite 
advantage of the age. The assemblage having arrived, the brahmacharia 
and the astrologers gave vent to their acclamations, and with one accord 
hailed the prince by the name of 8i tha {Siddha^ blessed). When the king 
beheld Indra, Brahma, the four kings of heavens, all the gods, the dragons 
and the genii occupying the entire space, his heart was struck with re- 
verence, and without being sensible of it, he dismounted from bis horse and 
T 3 
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paid homage to the prinre. They had not yet returned 'to the gate of the 
city, and there was hy the wnyaidc the temple of a genius whom all the 
world adored. The brahmacharis and the aetrologera with one voice pro- 
yosed that the prince should be carried to do homage to the statue of that 
genius. They took him in their arms and bore him to the temple ; but all 
the genii immediately prostrated themselves before him. Then the bramah* 
charis and the astrologers pronounced the prince to be a genius, a being 
truly excellent, aince he exercised such authority over the gods and genii. 
Every one therefore gave him the title of god of gods (Devdtideva). AU 
then returned to the palace. 

The gods caused thirty-two signs or presages of this event to appear. 
Ist. The earth ahook with a great earthquake. 2d. The roads and the. 
streets were made clean of themselves, and foul placei exhaled perfumes. 
3d. Withered trees within the boundaries of the kingdom were covcreil 
with leaves and flowers. 4th. Gardens spontaneously produced ran- 
flowers and delicious fruits. 5th. Dry lands produced great lotuses equal 
in size to the wheels of a chariot, flth. Treasures buried in the earth 
apontaneously displayed themselves. 7th. The precious stones and other 
rmrlticB of these treasures shone with extraordinary brilliancy. Fth. Vest- 
ments and bed-clothing locked up in boxes were drawn forth, and dis- 
played. 9th. Streams and water-courses acquired a higher degree of 
limpidity and transparence. 10th. The wind ceased, clouds and fogs dis- 
persed, and the aky be.rame pure and serene. 11th. The sky on all sides 
ahed an odoriferous dew. 12ih. The divine pearl of tlie full moon was sus- 
pended in the hall of the palace. 13th. The wax tnpers of the palace were 
no longer required. 14th. The sun, moon, stars, and planets stooil still. 
15ih. Shooting stars appeared and assisted at Hie birth of the prince. 
lOtb. The gods and Drahma extended a precious canopy above the palace. 
17th. The genii of the eight parts of the world came presenting precious 
things. 18th. A hundred kinds of heavenly and savoury meats offered 
ihemselvei spontaneously (to the prince). 19th. Ten thousand precious 
vases were found suspended and filled with a sweet dew, 20th. The gods 
and the genii conducted the chariot of the dew with the seven precioue things. 
21st. Five hundred white elephants, spontaneously caught in the nets, 
were found in frbnt of the palace. 22nd. Five hundred white lions issued 
from the snowy mountains, and appeared bound at the gate of the town. 
23rd. The nymphs of heaven appeared upon the ahoulders of the uueicians. 
24th. The daughters of the kings of the dragons encirded the palace. 
25th. Ten thousand celestial virgina appeared on thr walle of the palece 
holding chowries of pcarockb’ tails in tbeir hands. 26tb. Heavenly virgins 
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liolilinf^ in their hand urns filled with perfumes ronged themaelvea iu 
£pace. 2 7 ill. Celestial miisiciana deseended and began together a harmo- 
nious concert. 28ih. The turmenta of hell were suspended. 29tb. Vene. 
mous insects hid themselves, and birds of happy omen sang, flapping their 
wings. 30th. Sweetness and gentleness in a moment replaced the harsh 
and savage sentiments of fishermen and hunters. Slst. All the pregnant 
women in the kingdom gave birth to boys. The deaf, the blind, the dumb, 
the paralytic, the leprous, men in short affected with all kinds of maladies, 
were radically cured. 32nd. The anchoritei of the woods came forth, and, 
bowing down, olfered adoration.^ 

An inscription in the Magah language engraved on a silver plate found in 
u cave near Chittagong, and published in the second Vol. of the Asiatic 
KesearcheF, gives an account of the birth of Duddha in nearly the same 
terms. 

In the various Buddhist works written in Chinese, and recounting the birth 
of Foe, which 1 have had an opportunity of referring to, his first words are 
variously re|>orted ; according to the Ni pun Ainp, he said, ** Amongst gods 
and men, and asuras, I am the most venerable/' A great Buddhist collec- 
tion published in China under the dynasty of the Ming, and of which I 
poisesB some fragments, gives a representation of his birth and baptism, and 
makes him say, ** In heaven and under heaven, I am the sole venerable one." 
The Shy kia pon reports these words otherwise :-»>-** Among all gods and all 
men, 1 am the most venerable and the most exalted." Lastly, the Foe stanp 
fAoti f<*ef, of which the latest edition was published in Japan, 179G, gives 
these words : " AVithin the four cardinal points, the seiiitb and the nadir, 1 
alone am most venerable." 

The pseudo- Beidhawi makes him say : 

*' God hslh sent me os a prophet until other prophets shall come."— Kl. 

(20) ITAere they accomp Hiked ike doctrine ^ ihot is to say, where from 
Bodbisattwa they became Buddha Taihdgata, or accomplished. As for the 
Buddha Sdkya Muni, he attained this dignity in a garden in the kingdom of 
Mq kia iko (Magadha) upon the bank of the river JVi lian, (Chinese authors 
confess their ignorance of the meaning of thii name). The saint was seated 
under two Po thi trees (ficui reiigioia) and there became pure Jnieiiigence. 
In this place is erected the second of the eight holy towers.f 

• Shin i tian, P. LXX VII. p. 15-17. 

t Pd la ling thd king, fiuoteu in the Sau fiang fa fau, B« XXXIII. p. 5. v. 
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I'hc river Ni /mm wliose banks ware fur six years the theatre of auateri-* 
ties to which S6kya Muni while yet a Bodhisattwa ■ubmitted in order to 
attain Bnddhahood, ia called in the itinerary of Hinan thsang Ni Han chen 
and Ni Han cken na, (Piau • lfafi» B. LV. 25). and in Mongol works, 
Niranjara, iViraiidrara. These are all transcriptions of the Sanskrit term 
Niiane^aua, (in Pali jViVaii^aiiam), which signifies tuiphaU qf 
copper, also iiphtninp. It is the name of a considerable torrent, which 
flows from the south-west, and which uniting with another, named the 
Mohana, forms the Phulgo. As the Phulgo, named Amanat in our maps, 
has a longer course than the Mohana, it may be regarded as the upper 
portion of the Phulgo. Its source lies in the wooded hills of the district 
of Tori in the province of Ramghur, in about 23-40 N. L. 

(21) 7b turn the wheel of the Imw, — This is an allegoria) expression 
implying that a Buddha has begun to preach the doctrine. The Fa yuan 
ehu /in says, — *'The place where the Tathagata turned the wheel of the 
law is not well determined. According to some it was in the retreat of 
silence ; according to others in the Deer-Park (near to, and north-east of 
Benares) ; or in the heavens and other places.’'— Kl. 

(22) Where they overthrew the Aere/tcr.— 'We have already expounded 
(Ch. XVll. note 21), the doctrines of heterodox philosophers in the times 
of Sdkya Muni. It was at Benares that tlie latter sustained the greater 
part of diacusaions with these doctors, who, named Tere in the Buddhist 
hooka of the Mongols, were the sworn enemies of the doctrine of Buddha, 
At the time of Sfikja’s reformation, the sectaries of Siva felt themselves too 
weak to combat it ; but the uncle of Sakya, placing himself at the bead of 
the 7>rf, adopted their creed and sought to introduce it in the courts of the 
petty princes of India. Iloping to overthrow S&kya Muni, he summoned 
the six principal doctors of the Tere to oppose his nephew, at a great ban- 
quet at which all the princes were assembled : but they all grounded before 
his supreme understanding. The fifteen kings who were present upon thi^ 
occasion, met together every day from the first to the fifteenth' of the first 
month ; and the six doctors of the Ttre strove at these meetings to vanquish 
Buddha by the instmmentality of magic. Unmoved by fear, the latter 
triumphed over them in a most glorious manner, by the force of hia reason- 
ing, and his divine and supernatural power ; so that at the end of the 
fifteen days, the leader of his adversaries was constrained to prostrate him- 
aelf before him and worship him. All those present rose up, and followed 
the example. By this last victory his fame and bis doctrine were diffuaed 
throughout India ; and in memory of the event his foUowcrs still celebrate 
the first fifteen days of each year.— Kl. 
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(2?.) 7V) axr^ntl to thp Tao /i. (See Hi. XVII. note 2.) 

(24) To prMch the Law iu behalf uf his mother ^ (See chap. XVII* 
note .‘I| and chap. XX.) 

The Mongol historian, Sanang Setsen, thus narrates how Sakya preached 
on behalf of his rnolhcr ; ** Six days after the birth of the prince royal 
Khamonk tunsayi butayhektchi (in Sanskrit. Sarvartha Siddha, he ** who 
effects the salvation of all,**) bis mother Maha Mfiya entered nirv&na* He 
obtained in the year Tiny of the tiger, the rank of Buddha ; and six years 
alter in the year Tiny of the ram, looking one day with the eyes of divine 
inspiration, he beheld his mother Maha Maya under a new iucaruaiiun in 
the region of the thirty -two ieyru lininediately he raised himself thither 
to guide her in the way of divine sanctity, and remained there ninety days 
preuL'hiiig to her the law.'* — Kl. 


C HAPTER XXIII. 


Kiiigilom of l.aii mo.— I'lic Dragon's tank. — Adventure of the King A yu wiili 

ihc* king of iIm* dragons. — Klephnnis perfomiing the i^Tvicc prescribed by the 

Luw. 

IjC.iving the place where Foe was born, and proceeding easterly 
five yeou yans,' yon come to a kingdom called Lan mo* The 
king (if this country having obtained a fragment of the she of 
Foe, built a tower called the tower of Lan mo* By the side of 
this tower there is a tank, and in the tank a dragon who continu- 
ally watches the tower. When the king A yu* went forth from 
the ago, he wislicd to break the eight towers to make eighty-four 
thousand otlicrs. He had already broken down seven towers and 
was coming with the same purpose to this, when the dragon ap- 
peared, and conducting king A yu to his palace, showed him the 
things used in the celebration of worship. Then said he to tlie 
king, “If by thy oblations thou canst cxcell this, thou mayst 
destroy (the tower), and 1 shall not prevent thee.** The king 
A yu acknowledged that the objects appertaining to the celebra- 
tiuii were not those of the age, and returned* 
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Ill this sterile and solitary place there are no men to sweep 
and to water ; but you may there see continually herds of ele- 
phants which lake water in their trunks to water the ground, and 
which, collecting all sorts of flowers and perfumes, perforin the 
service of the tower. There were Tao sse^ from various countries 
who had come to perform their devotions at this tower. They 
met the elephants, and overcome with terror, concealed them- 
selves among the trees whence they witnessed the elephants per- 
forming the duty according to the Law. Th5 Tao sse were great- 
ly affected to observe how, lliough there was no one to attend to 
the service of the tower, it was nevertheless kept watered and 
swept. The Tao sse thereupon abandoned their grand precepts, 
and returaing became Sha mi. Of themselves they plucked up 
the grass and the trees, levelled the ground, and kept the place 
neat and clean. They exerted themselves to convert the king 
and induce him to found an esUiblishment of ecclesisstics, as well 
as to erect a temple. There is at present there a habitation 
of ecclesiastics. This happened not long ago, and tradition has 
transmitted it to the present time. There are always Sfta mi 
who administer at the temple. 

Proceeding thence easterly three f/eou yan^^ you come to the 
place w'liere the prince sent away his chariot and quitted his 
white horse.* Here too have they built a tower. 

NOTES. 

(1) Five yeoM yam, about six and a half French leaancs. 

(2; A kingdom named Lan mo . — Hiuan ihsang, who in the hrat part of ilia 
seventh century visited this country, calls it Lan writing the latter 
syllable with a (liflferent character from that employed by Fa hian. He also 
found it desert, and gives nearly the same account of it as our traveller. 
We must seek for Lan mo somewliere to the north or north-east of the 
present town of Gorakhpore, and to the south of the hills which separate 
Nepal from the kingdom of Oude. The latter is celebrated as the country 
of Rama^ of whose name Lan mo may possibly be the Chinese transcription ; 
nevertheless the two towns named Rampur, situated near where the Gunduk 
enters Bengal from Nepal, appear to me too remote from the Rokehi or 
Rakini to be taken for the Lan mo of Pa hian. — Kl. 
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J.an mo appears to me identical with the Ramagamo of the Pali Anoals 
and the Maliawaiiso. It was one of the eight cities or kingdoms among which 
the reliques of Stikya were distributed ; and was the only one of these« as 
will be seen from the subjoined extracts, from which these reliques were not 
removed by Asoka ; eircumsUncea which precisely correspond with the details 
alluded to by Fa liian. After narrating the particnlars of the partition of 
Buddha’s reliques, the Annals proceed ; The reliques of the Eye (Buddho) 
consist of eight dotiani ; seven dunani arc objects of worship in Jambudwipa^ 
and one donan of the reliques of the supreme personage the Nogas worship 
ill Ramagamo.^* Again—** the Ramagamian Kotaliyant built a thvpa at 
lldmagdmo over the corporeal relics of Bhagawanaiid celebrated a festival.” 
The mention of the Nagas worshipping these relies at Ramagamo is another 

circumstance confirming this identification. 

In the Muhawaiiso wc read : ** The pre-eminent priest, the then Maha- 
Kaasapo, being endowed with the foresight of divination, in order that he 
might be prcjfarcd for the extensive requisition which would be made at a 
future period by the monarch Dlimninasriko for relics, (by application) to 
king Ajatiisaltu, caused u great enshrinement of relics to be celebrated with 
every satTcd solemnity, in the neighbourhood of Rujagalia ; and he transferred 
the other seven donas of relics (thither) ; but being cognizant of the wish of 
the divine teacher (Buddho), he did not remove the dona deposited at Ra- 
muguiiio. 

** The monarch Dliammiisuko seeing this great shrine of relics, resolved 
on the distribution of the eighth dona also. When the day had been fixed 
for enshrining these relics in the great thupa (at Pupphapura, removing them 
from Ramagamo), on that occasion the sanctified ministers of religion prohi- 
bited Dhammas6ko« The said thupa which stood at Ramagumo on the 
bank of the Ganges, by the action of the current (in fulfilment of Buddha’s 
prediction) was destroyed. The casket containing the relic being drifted 
into the ocean, stationed itself on the point where the stream (of the 
Ganges) spread in two opposite directions on encountering the ocean, on 
a bed of gems dazzling by the brilliancy of their rays, &c.” 

From the foregoing 1 have little doubt of the identity of Ramagamo and 
Lan mo, and that instead of looking for the site of the latter to the north of 
Goruckpore, as Professor Wilson suggests, that it must be referred to the 
banks, not indeed of the Ganges (a name frequently applied to any large 
stream) but perhaps of the Gogra, or some other affluent of the Ganges. 
I may add that Rawvno is mentioued in the Pali Annals as the name of 
one of the palaces of Sakya before his adoption ot ascetic lifc.*-J. W. L. 
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(3) A fragment of the s^e li.—She ii is the Sanscrit word sarira, which 
properly signifies corporeal^ and hence the reliquea of Buddha and otiier 
holy personages. The Mongols transcribe the word darie. As the bodies 
of the Buddhas, when these appear in the three worlds, belong only in ap- 
pearance to aaneara or matter, their material remains form no portion 
of their immaterial and eternal essence. According to a passage of the 
Mahdy^na awama prabkdsa (in Mongol Allan yere/), translated by M. 
Schmidt, Routchiraketon^ desirous of being instructed upon this point, thus 
addressed Rdkya Muni; ** Most gloriously accomplished one! if accord- 
ing to what the four preceding Buddhas have taught, the most gloriously ac- 
eomplished one hath already attained nirvana before a sarira be left in the 
world, why say then the Sutras, * when Buddha enters nirvana the sarira 
which he leaves in the world arc venerated by gods and men with remem - 
brance and religious confidence ? by the veneration and ardtmt devotion with 
which men and gods have regarded the sarira of former Buddhas, inconceiv- 
able merits have been acquired. How docs tliis quadrate with the assertion 
that these are not veritable reliques ? Would the most gloriously accom - 
pushed Buddha deign to explain this contradiction, iitid unfold the truth 
of this matter ?” The most gloriously accomplished one then replied to 
Routchiraketon and the others present, saying, The doctrine that the most 
gloriously accomplished in entering nirvana leave sdrtra to the world, must 
be taken as provisionary (that is, intended for those who arc not us yet en- 
lightened) ; for, oh son of illustrious descent! the Bodhisattwas Maha< 
Sattwas teach that the truly Sauianeaiis and the completely nccomplishcd 
Buddhas become already indubitably and perfectly nirvana by the ten follow- 
ing qualities, Hence we infer (jrom these w'ords of Sakya Muni that 

the sanctity of the ssirira was intended only for the people. — Kl. 

(4) The iowe%' of Lan mo. — This tower is not comprised among tlic eight 
divine towers spoken of in note 11, Chap. XX. — Kl. 

(5) When the king A yu. — This is Asoka, king of Magadlia, great grand- 
son of Himbasdra, and grandson of Ajatasatru, in the eight year of whose 
reign Siddharta became Buddha. Asoka flourished a hundred years subse- 
quent to the nirvana of Sakya. The Japaiicae chronological work, tFa kon 
kwo to fen nen gakfoun~no Uou fixes the construction of the 81,000 lowers 
built by A yu king of India (Zen Ztk)^ in tbe year of the XXXI cycle cor- 
responding with 83.3 B. C. 

The kings of Magadha had waged long wars against those of Anga, a 
country situated near Bauglepore on the lower Ganges. A short time be- 
fore the birth of Sdkya Muni, the kings of Magadha became tributary to 
those, and continued so till the reign of Mahd Padina (radma rhenho^ in 
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Tibetan, ‘‘ the great lotna”). Dimbaaara or Vimbasara, son of Malia Padma, 
succeeded the latter, and bore the aurname of SrenUka, It was he who enr , 
couraged hia father to reaiat the payment of tribute. In the war that follow- 
ed he killed the king of Anga and added hia country to that of hia own 
family. At the time of the birth of Sakya he resided at Rajagriha.^ 

The Mongol history of Sanang Setaen contains the following list of the 
predeoeasora of Aaoka, king of Magadha ; but their names appear to be trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit. To recognise them 1 have given the translation 
of their names, as it was by this means that I arrived at the original. 

Vek^ Linkhoa (the Great Lotus). This is the Mahd Padma pati Nanda, 
or Nanda the master of the great lotus, of the Bbagavat Furana, and the 
Padma Uhenho of Tibetan books. 

TsokUaa djiroukea (the Exalted Heart). He was contemporary with 
Sakya Muni and resided at Varanasi (Benarer). This prince is omitted in 
the list of the Bhagavat Parana. According to Hindu authors Nanda^ the 
Great Lotus, was killed by the Brahman Chanakya^ who placed CAandra- 
gupta^ of the Maurya family, upon the throne. Tibetan books from which 
extracts are given by M. Csoma de Kiiros, make Bitnbasdra or Vimhawa 
succeed his father Padma Tchenbo (the Great Lotus). 

Krdeni Sara (the Precious Moon). This is Ckandraynpta, the moon- 
protected, the Chandaguito of the Mahawansa. 

Marffhiri amoyuianffd oniiedoukicki {Mdrynttiraf * who conducts himself 
calmly’). The Bhagavata names this King Far isaVa (* afjueous essence*), 
and the Muhawunso Bindhusdro (* essence of the drop of waler’). The Chi- 
nese call him PAiny sha and Pin po so /o, which is their transcription of 
Jlimbasara. 

Arsalan (the Lion). This King is the Ajalasairu of Sanscrit books. In 
flic eighth year of his reign Siddharta became Buddha. Ajalasairu reigned 
thirty. two 3 'cars. 

Arban iory/ic^ou (the ten-seated). This I take to be the Dasaratha (ten 
chariots) of the Bhagavata. This book makes him second successor of 
Asokk, and not his predecessor. 

Ghasalang Oayhti ffoniunkhayhan (the king of the law who is without 
sorrow). This is Asoka (in Chinese A yu) who reigned one hundred and 
len years after the Nirvana of Sakya Muni. Hiuan thsang transcribes hU 
name A shou Aia.f — Kl. 

Professor Wibon (Ariana Antique, p. 322) seems disposed to identify the 
A yu of the Chinese with the Azes of the Bactrian coins. He remarks 
that the name in. Arianian letters is Aya-sa^ that the y in this case was 
^ Jn At St I, p. 2. i Fiat! i tiauj B. p. 11. ‘ 

U 
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probably pronounced as J (a change lAhich does occnr in some Indian dia« 
lectB)i and that J^}a is a genuine Hindu name. ** The Buddhistsi says Pro- 
fessor WilsoDi indeed seem to identify him (A yu) with Asoka, grandson of 
Chandraguptap who lived, therefore, in the third century B. C., and of 
whom it is fabled that he erected eighty thousand monumental towers m 
various parts of India. This was certainly not the Azes of the coins, but 
there may have been some confusion cither in the traditions picked up by 
the Chinese, or in the manner in which they have been transferred to Euro- 
pean languages/* It seems to me extremely improbable that a mistake 
of this kind regarding so famous a prince as Aaoka could be made by a 
Buddhist priest in the age of Fa hian, when possibly the very name of Azes 
had ceased to be remembered. The more correct transcription of the name 
by Hiouan thsang removes all doubt upon the identity of A yu, fVou yw, or 
A ihou Jtia with Aaoka. 

The phrase went forth from the age*’ (sortit du siecle) I take to mean, 

abandoned heretical opinions and adopted Buddhism.** — J. W. L. 

(6) There were Tao see. It is very remarkable that in the course of his 
narrative, Fa hian should so often speak of the Tao szu who in his time 
existed not merely in central Asia, but also in India. It would from this 
appear that the doctrines of that philosophical school were already diffused 
throughout the countries situated to the west and the south-west of China. 
We have already seen (Chap. XXlI. Note 6,) that the Tao szu A i arrived 
at Kapila at the birth of Sakya Muni and drew his horoscope. The Tao S 2 u 
are named in Tibetan Ion bo and young dhroung 

pa (Sectaries of the mystical cross, in Sanscrit swasiiku^. Their doctrine 
named -Aon ghu isidSf was the ancient religion of Tibet, which 

prevailed until the general introduction of Buddhism in the 9th century. It 
still has a number of professors in Khamyul or Lower Tibet. They have 
several works expounding their doctrines, called by the Mongols Bom bo un 
noifi. Chen resbe was their founder. 

(8) Sent away his chariot and quitted the white horse, — ^^In the Maga 
inscription quoted above, it is said, Sakya quitted his palace having with 
him but one servant and a horse ; he crossed the Ganges and arrived at Balu 
Kali, where, after having commanded his servant to leave him and to lead 
away his horse, he laid aside his armour.” This circumstance of Buddha 
having crossed the Ganges to arrive at that place, is contradicted by the 
Chinese translations of Buddhist works. Buddha arrived there from the 
palace of bis father situated in the town of Kapila, and did not proceed till 
afterwards to the kingdom of Magadha which lay south of the Ganges. The 
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|ilAce CiiUcd Balu Kali in this inscription is named A nou mo in Chinese 
Buddhist works ; in Pali, Anumatiamm 
Tlic following is the legend that preserves this passage in the life of the 
Bodhisattwa ; ** Siddharta having attained his nineteenth year on the 7th 
day of ihc 4th moon, made a vow to leave his home ; and the following night 
a brilliant star appeared and all the gods in space exhorted the prince to 
issue forth. At the same time Kieou i had five dreams which caused her to 
waken in great alarm. The prince cnc|uiring the cause of her terror, she 
replied : I have seen in a dream mount Sumeru topple down ; the full 
moon fall to the earth ; the light of my jewels to be suddenly quenched ; the 
knot of ray hair to be loosened ; and some one that offered me violence ! 
This is what has alarmed me and caused me to awaken.’’ The Bodhisattwa 
reflected that these five dreams referred to himself, and on the point of 
issuing from the palace he said to Kieou i, ** Sumeru shall not fall ; the 
moon shall continue to lighten us ; the brilliancy of your pearls shall not 
be extinguished ; the knot of your hair shall not be loosened ; nor shall any 
offer you violence. Sleep in peace and disturb not yourself on these grounds.” 
TJie gods then intimated to the prince that he must depart : but fearing that 
be would loiter or be detained, they summoned On sou man (the spirit of 
satiety) to enter the palace. Whilst all the inmates were asleep. Nan ti ko 
1o transformed all the chambers of the palace into tombs and Kieou i and 
the rest into corpses whose bones were scattered, whose skulls where carried 
to various places, whose entrails were putrid and green and fetid, and 
whose blood was extravasated and mingled with pus. The prince beholding 
the halls of the palace converted into tombs, and amongst these, birds of prey 
and foxes and wolves, birds that fly and beasts that walk ; seeing that all exist* 
ence is but illusion, change, dream, talk ; seeing how all returns to inanity, 
to which one must be mad to become attached, summoned hia squire, and 
directed him forthwith to saddle hla horse. The squire observed that the 
day had not yet dawned, Wherefore such haste to saddle the horse ?” The 
prince replied to the squire by this Gatha : ** 1 take delight in the world 
no longer, squire ; detain me not ! Let me fulfil my primal vow and eman- 
cipate myself from the sorrows of the three worlds.” Then went the squire 
to saddle the steed ; but the steed, prancing, prevented his approach. He 
returned to the prince and said, ** The horse cannot now be saddled.” The 
Bodhisattwa went thither himself and gently patting the horse with his 
hand repeated these verses : ” Thou hast long ' been in life and in death; 
now thy labours are about to cease. Kian the (the horse’s name), only bear 
me away, and when I have obtained the law, 1 shall not forget thee.” Then 
was the horse saddled. Kian the reflected within bimselff *T' have but to 
V 2 
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strike the ground with my hoofs to i*ause a noise which shall reach thosr 
without.^ But four spirits restrained his feet so as to prevent them reach- 
ing the ground. Then would the horse neigh that his voice might be heard 
afar ; but the gods so dispersed the sound that it was lost in space. The 
prince then mounted his horse, and proceeded on his journey. Having 
reached the gate of the town, the gods, the dragons, the genii, Indra, Brah- 
ma, and the four kings of heaven assembled to guide him to the wilderness. 
The guardian spirit of the gates appeared, and prostrating himself before 
him, said, ** The kingdom of Kia *ieei lo is the most flourishing and 
happy in the world ; why quit it ?*’ The son of the king replied with this 
gdihd Birth and death are of long continuance : the soul travels the 
live paths. If my primal vows are fulfilled, I shall open the gates of ni>- 
vdna.*' The gates of the town then opened spontaneously ; he issued, and 
went away like one flying. 

He proceeded under the eyes of the gods for the distance of four hundred 
and eighty /i, and arrived at the kingdom of A nou mo. There the prince 
alighted from his horse, threw off his precious vestures, his ornaments, and 
his tiara, and placing them upon Kian lAe, ** Take back, he said to his 
attendant, take back my horse to the palace, and thank on my part tlie 
great king and his officers.” ** 1 would follow thee, exclaimed Kian /Ac, 
to furnish thee with what may be requisite. I con not return alone ; for if 
thou leavest thy horse and goest into the mountains, many shall be the wild 
animals found there, tigers, and wolves, and lions. Who beside shall pro- 
vide thee with food and drink, with water and boiled meat, and whatever ib 
necessary for repose ? How shalt thou procure all there ? 1 must follow, 
1 must accompany thee.” Kiaq /Ae then made a long genuflexion ; the 
tears flowed from his eyes ; he kissed the feet (of the prince). He no longer 
drank ; he no longer cropped the grass ; he wept, be groaned, he hesitated 
to leave the prince. The latter addressed him a new gdthd ; ** The body, 
said he, is subject to disease. The vital energies weakened by old age siuk 
into decrepitude and death. The quick and the dead cannot avoid sepa- 
ration. Wherein then consists the happiness of the world ?” Deeply afflict- 
ed, and weeping, Kian the then did homage at the princes feet ; and form- 
ing his resolution, that gentle steed returned. He had not reached the royal 
town when at the distance of forty li he uttered a dolorons groan. The 
sound echoed through the kingdom, and every one exolained, ** The prince 
returns to maintain the state.” The people poured forth to meet him ; but 
they beheld the horse, led by the groom, returning empty I Kieou i, on 
seeing this, hastened from the palace to embrace the horse, weeping and 
lamenting her misfortune. The king witnessing the distress of Kieou i and 
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of the five offic:ers of the interiorp restrained himself and suid, ‘‘My son 
consults his true nature." But all the people of the kingdom p having be* 
held the sorrow of the king and of JSTteou i, experienced the most lively 
sympathy. Kieou i dwelt on the thought of her loss night and day. The 
king having summoned his officers said to themp “ My eldest son has left 
me to dwell among the mountains ; let five of you by turns proceed and 
protect him, watching with the utmost care whatever may come to pass.’^^ 
The Chinese and Japanese chronology Wa kan kwo io fen nen gakfoun 
fio fsottp places ^he flight of Siddharta from his paternal house In the year 
Y hat, the 12th of the XXVIlltli cycle : that is in the year 1006 liefore 
our era. — Kl. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The Tower of the Cliarcoul. —Town of Kiu i na kie.— River Hi lian. 

Thence proceeding four yeou yan to the eastward^ you come 
to the Tower of the CkarcoaL* There is there also a seny kia Ian. 

Going thciicc again to the cast the distance of twelve yeou 
yan, you come to the town of Kiu i na Arte.* It is to the north 
of this town betwixt two trees* on the bank of the river Hi lian^ 
that the Jlluetriom of the Age, his face turned to the norths 
entered ni houan^ TherCp where Siu ptf long after obtained the 
law, and where they adored for seven days* in his golden coffin 
the Illustrious of the Age j there where the hero that bears the 
diamond sceptre^ let go the golden pestle, and where the eight 
kings divided the she lif in all these places they established 
seng kia Ian, which exist to this day. 

In this town the population is scattered and not numerous. 
There are but ecclesiastics and families of the commonalty. 

Thence proceeding south-west the distance of twenty yeou yan, 
you see the spot where all the Li chhe^^ wished to follow Foe 

* Plan i tian, B. LXV. p. 1 1 . 
t C/u'ara i tian, B. LXX VII. p. 20. 

u 3 
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when he entered ni houan, but were not permited by him ; the 
place where they detained Foe and would not let him go ; that 
where Foe prepared a very deep ditch that could not be crossed ; 
the place where Foe inferred a happy omen from his begging 
pot and that where he sent back his family to raise a stone 
})illar upon which there was an inscription.'* 

NOTES. 

(1) The Tower of the CharcoaL — According to the narrative of lliouan 
thgang, this tower was more than thirty ehang or Chinese toises high. It wus 
situated in a forest of Indian fig-trees and covered the spot where the body 
of Foe was burnt« and where the earth was intermingled with ashes ami 
charcoal. ■ In the kia Ian attached to this tower the thrones of ilie four 
preceding Buddhas were to be seen. — Kl. 

The tower here spoken of is mentioned in the Lalita Viaidra, where after 
describing the cremation of the Buddha and the distribution of his reliques 
among eight different tribes, the narrative proceeds to state that the urn or 
vessel ill whloh the relics were first deposited was afterwards given to tbe 
brdhmaii who acted as mediator between the different parties. He took 
w'ith him this vessel to his own city, called the city of Baivotdng Nyampa, 
and built a chaitya, and paid all sorts of respects to the relics of Chomduu- 
das, and in honor of them established a great festival. Afterwards a young 
brahman called Nyaffrodha, requested the champions of Kusha that they 
would cede to him the aahee or coah of the fire on which the dead body of 
Chomdandas was burned. Having obtained liis reqnest, he built in the 
village of J^yagrodha trees a Chaitya called that of the QoaU ; and paying 
all sorts of reverence and worsliip to them, he established a great festival in 
honor of them. There were now in Jambudwipa ten Cliaityas of the relics 
of Chomdandas ; eight were styled those of the remains of fits body ; one 
that of the Um or Veeael and one that oithe Coafs."* We have no men- 
tion in Fa hian of the tower of the Urn. The brahman who erected the 
tower over the Um is called D 6116 in the Pali annals ; and the village 
of the Tower qf the Coe/s , Pipphalawano. — J. W. L. 

( 2 ) The town of Kiu t na Aie.— Hiuan thsang transcribea more correctly 
the name of this town Kiu ahi na hie to, (y ft f WJI T, KuBinagara)^ which 
signifies the ‘ town of the grate kuea^ (Poa cynoeuroidea) , Tliis accords 
perfectly with the Tibetan translation. vTaa mtchogh grong^ ** the town 

* Csoioa de Kerbs, As Res. XX, 316, 317. 
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of the excellent plant.’’ M. Csoma de Koru8» who quotes the latter as the 
name employed in the Kahyhyur^ places the town in question in the district 
of Kamrup in Assam ;* but the narratives of Fa hian and Hiouau thsang 
will not admit of a locality so far east. Kusinagar must have been situated 
on the eastern bank of the river Gunduk. Wherever it may have beeoi it 
cannot have been far from the kingdom of Magadha. — Kl. 

The scene of Sakya’s apotheosis is erroneously placed in Assam by Tibe- 
tan authors. Professor Wilson has with much plausibility suggested Ktaia^ 
on the road betwixt Bettiah and Gorakhpur, as the modern representative of 
the ancient town ; an identification countenanced by the uistence of certain 
evidently Buddhist remains in its neighbourhood, as well as by the corre- 
spondence of its position with the Chinese narrative. The remains are tbns 
described by M. Liston if — ** Should a traveller happen to encamp at Kusia, 
a village situated about 5 kos from the Chapra boundary of the Gorakhpur 
district, and on the road joining the two stations, it may ao happen that his 
eye may alight on a pyramidal -looking mound of bricks about half a mile 
S. W. of the Terai, over which spreads a magnificent banyan tree. Should be 
be of an inquisitive turn, his naturul enquiries will be, what is it, and whu 
has the fame of being its builder ? He will be informed that it once belong- 
ed to 3faia kuonr ; a somewhat less ruined brick pyramid with other brick 
mounds about three quarters of a mile to the west of the object that first 
caught his observation, will probably be pointed out as Mata Kuanr’s fort ; 
and if it should be observed that our traveller’s curiosity is thus excited, he 
will be told that Mata Kuanr himself lies petrified at but a short distance 
from his former abode. A walk of about a couple of furlongs from the ruins 
called the fort, will bring our traveller to the side of a colossal alto-relievo 
of very respectable execution, surrounded by much carved work , many of the 
figures of which are well designed and cut, though others of them are of an 
exaggerated and outre character ; but the features of almost all of the images, 
as well as those of the principal idol, have been destroyed with an unsparing 
hand, and with a care worthy of a better cause.” The author then proceeds 
to describe these mutilated sculptures and the local worship still paid to them ; 
and adds, Tradition relates that Mata Kuanr ^ on the arrival of a Musalman 

army to attack bis fort, feeling unable to cope with the force arrayed against 
him, caused his family and dependeuts to descend into swell, and he himself 
having become a stone, lay down on the mouth of it to conceal it from hi a 
enemy, and ensure that no disgrace should befal the objects of his affec- 
tion.” Prinsep, to whom drawings of these objects were sent, pronounced 
tliem decidedly Buddhist, one being a statue of Sabya ; and conjectured 
* J. A. S. Vol. I. p. 0. t A. S. Vol. VI. p. 477. 
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that Mata Kuiiar was a corruption of Mriia Knwdra^ llie defunct KumA- 
ra/’ Wilson restores however the iiopulur reading, * tlie dead prince/ and 
applies the expression to the prince and prophet Sukya Sinlia. But this 
ascription can hardly be admitted, as the term prince is never applied to 
Snkya after his entrance upon religious life ; and when used, the expression 
is, I believe, rajaputra, and not kunar. 1 incline to think the story of the 
Musalm&n foray may have some historical foundation, and that with the 
usual addition of accessory fable, it superseded the older legends which 
these remains embodied. The site and the legend are well worthy of a more 
particular examination with particular reference to their surmised connection 
with that last scene in the life of S6kya. In the meantime our decision 
upon this identification must be suspended, as there are difficulties attending 
it which are not very easily explained. For instance, Hiouan tbsang, as 
will be seen in note 4, states that Kusinagara was on the eastern side of the 
Gandak, while the modern Kusia lies many miles to the west of that river. 
I am not without hopes that this point will be cleared up by the researches 
of my friend Capt. Kittoe, who in a letter just received mentions the dis- 
covery of the ruins of on extensive town to the north of Bettiah, consialiiig 
of mounds, &c. and a piiiar with an inscription. There arc ruins also near 
the Gandak. These may he the site of Kusinagara, although the itame may 
have migrated, as not unfrequciitly happens, to another locality. — J. W. L. 

Betwixt two frees.— In Chinese So lo^ in Sanscrit Sdla {S/wrea 
robusta ), — KU 

(4) The River Hi Han.— Hi Han appears to me undoubtedly the San- 
scrit word hiranya^ gold. In ancient Buddhic works written in 

Chinese, this river is called Shi lai nafa ti^ Swamavatit explain- 

ed to mean, haviny gold. Hiuan Tbsang indeed names this river A chi to fa 
iif which he explains * unparalleled in the world,’ and assures us that the 
ancient orthography of the name, A H lo pho fi, is faulty. It is, os I have 
said, above the Gandak. In the Fo siany thou *wet\ which is a collection 
of images relative to Buddhism, published in Japan, this river is called Pho 
a ho. — Ki. 

Is the Hi Han of our pilgrim the Erannoboae of the Greeks ? Tlie iden- 
tification of this river has occasioned much discussion among the learned, 
as forming for a long time the principal element in determiniog the position 
of Paiibothrfi. Wc have now however so much better data for deciding the 
latter point that the former has become of comparatively little consequence, 
and the problem is reversed, namely to identify the river from the well as- 
certained position of the town. 
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Sir W. Jones was the first to suggest the identity of the Sdn and the 
ErannoboaSf chiefly 1 believe from the epithet Hiranyahdhu being ap- 
plied to the former river in Sanscrit books. The same hypothesis was 
adopted by Wilford and others. The principal difficulty attending this edenti- 
fication is the distance of the Sdn from Pdlibothra which according to Megaa- 
thenesp as quoted by Arrian was situated near the confluence of that stream 
with the Ganges : fLtyi^rrriv di irdAiv ’irSoicriv cfrai naAljLL0o$pa Ka\fofi€y7fy 
rri Tlpwrlwv yrif tva al (rvfi0o\€u cf<ri rou re *Epa»Mnp6a worafiou xai rov 
Tdyytv, This objection has been .combatted with learning and ingenuity by 
Mr. Ravenscrofltp who in an able article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
Vol. XIV. p. 137i endeavours to prove that a former bed of the Sdn ran 
nearer to Patna than the present course of that river. It wonld exceed the 
space 1 can afford to enter at length upon this question ; but the reader will 
find Mr. R.^s interesting paper well worthy of perusal. He concludes from 
a careful investigation of the neighbouring country that the Sunp or one of its 
principal branches disembogued at Bfikipur, a few miles west of Patna, and 
thus in some measure removes the difliculty arising from present coarse of 
that river. Mr. R.’s reasoning would be sufficiently satisfactory were it not for 
the name given by our pilgrim to the Gandak {Hi /laiip the Chinese transcrip- 
tion of Hiranya), ond that given in P^i Buddhisticul workSp Hirannawatiiyap 
which seem to give this river equal claimSp ttymologieallyp to be identified 
with the Erannoboasp while its position is unexceptionable. This conjec- 
ture is not new however ; for I find on referring to Schmieder's edition of 
Arrian published in the last century, that Mannert had suggested the same 
identification : non procul a Patnis ruinn veteris urbis reports sunt cui 
nomen PaMputWp vcl PaUUputrap et hsc quidem urbs Palimbothra (Pali. 
bothrSp Folibotra) veterum esse videtur, * ^ ^ Hoc solum obstatp ab Arri- 
ano Erannoboam vocari magnum Jluvium, qui ibi non invenitur ; sed erro- 
rem in Arriano esse arbitratur Mannert p vel esse intelligendum Jluvium 
Ganduk/* &c. After all the question is more curious than importantp and 
no fact of any consequence is dependent upon its solution. — ^J. W. L. 

The scene of Sdkja Mttni*a death is thus described by Hinan thsang : at 
the distance of three or four ii to the north-west of the town (iTiii « Ai na. 
kie 16) you cross the river A ehi io fa ft. Near the western bank there is 
a forest of so lo trees. These trees are a species of hod ; their bark is of 
a greenish white, and their leaves are very glossy. Four ver> fine ones are 
to be seen planted together on the spot where the Jou lat (Tathagatha) died. 
Ill a great chapel erected in that place is a representation of the nirv&na of 
the Jou lai. His face is turned to the north and hath the appearance of 
one slumbering. Near by is a tower built by the king A yu' (Asoka). The 
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foundations are injuredi but the tower still stands about two hundred 
Chinese toises high. Before the tower is a pillar of stone erected in com- 
memoration of the death of the Jou iat^ on which is inscribed the recital, 
thus, ** Buddha, aged eighty years, entered nirvana at midnight the 
15th day of the moon of Bysakh (Fei sAe khiu) that is the 15th day of the 
third month. There are some authors who say that Buddha entered nirvd- 
na at midnight on the 8th day of the moon of Kdrtika {Kia la ii kia) which 
would be the 8th day of the ninth moon. As for the year of his nirvana, 
accounts differ. Some make it 1200 years ago, others more than 1300, 
others ogun more than 1500. There arc some too that assure us that this 
event occurred about 900 years ago, and that one thousand are not yet ful- 
filled since.’’^ Hiuan thsang wrote about the year G40 A. D. These calcu- 
lations therefore place this event in 560, 660, 860, and even 360 B. C. 

The Chinese legend given by Deshauterayes, gives the following account 
of the death of Foe : ** Foe being seventy-nine years of age, after conversing 
with his disciples and the assembly as one delivering his testament, laid down 
on his right side, his back turned towards the east, his face to the west, his 
head towards the north, and his feet to the south, and became extinct. At 
the same moment many miracles occurred ; the sun and the moon lost their 
light ; the inhabitants of the heavens groaned and exclaimed ; ** Oh grievous 
event ! by what fatality hath the sun of wisdom become extinct ! Must all 
indeed lose their good and true parent, and the heavens be deprived of the 
object of their veneration The whole assembly was melted in tears. The 
body of Foe was placed upon a litter, but when they were about to carry it 
to the pile, they were unable to lift it, when one amongst them called out in 
the attitude of prayer, ** O Foe ! thou dgst equalise (or identify) all things, 
admitting no distinction among them ; thou makest equally happy both men 
and the denisens of heaven.'' When he had thus spoken the litter rising 
high of its own accord, entered the town of Kiu 9 hi by the western gate and 
issued by the eastern ; again entered by tlie southern and re-issued by the 
northern gate. It then made seven times the circuit of the town, the voice 
of Foe being audible from the litter. All of the inhabitants gathered at the 
funeral ceremony, all in tears ; and a week having thus passed they carried 
the body of Foe on a magnificent litter, washed it with perfumed water, and 
wrapped in rich coverings ; then replacing it on its original litter, they pour- 
ed upon it perfumed oils. A lofty pile was prepared of odoriferous wood, 
upon which the litter was deposited ; fire was applied to the pile, but it 
suddenly became extinguished. At this prodigy the whole assembly wept 
bitterly, and awaited till some holy personage should come to finish the 
* Piati i (iaii, B. LXXV. p« I v. and 2. 
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4»remoiiy. As soon as such had arrived, the litter opened spontaneously and 
disclosed the feet of Foe encircled with a thousand rays. Again they appli- 
ed the torches to the pile ; but still the fire took not. That holy personage 
then explained that the litter could not be consumed by the fire of the three 
worlds, and hence, a fortiori, not by material fire. He had scarcely spoken 
when the pure fire of fixed contemplation {San met; in Sanscrit Samddki) 
issuing from the chest of Foe through the midst of the litter, inflamed the 
pile, which at the end of seven days was wholly consumed. The fire being 
extinguished, the litter appeared entire without even the calico and the rich 
coverings with which the body was enveloped being in any degree injured.” 

Dr. Siebold has published in his Archives du Japan ^ a reduced copy of a 
celebrated image representing the nirvana of Foe, preserved in the temple 
of Too fuk si (Toung fou szu) at Miyaho. It was executed by the celebrat- 
ed Japanese painter. Tea den /soil. Sakya Muni is there represented in his 
ecclesiastical dress, placed upon a catafalque, betwLxt the two holy trees, 
with his head reclined upon a lotus flower. He is surrounded by a namcr« 
ous group of men and animals, among whom a general sadness pervails ; 
grief is expressed in all their countenances. The apostles and disciples 
surround most immediately the bier of their master, and are recognised by 
their shaven lieads. The Bodhisattwas have the forms and figures of women, 
and the gods appear with their ordinary attributes.*»Kl. 

As the learned French commentators have supplied so few particulars of 
Sakya’s death and cremation, no doubt from the want of the original sour- 
ces of information since made available, the insertion of these in the pre- 
sent place may add interest to this part of our pilgrim's narrative and bo 
not unwelcome to such of my readers as have not the requisite works of 
reference at hand. Full details of tbes events are preserved in the body of 
Buddhist scripture, and particularly in the Lalita Visfara, of which M. 
Csoma dc Ktiriis has given an abstract in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XX ; 
but the most interesting account is that taken by the Honourable Mr. Tur- 
nour from the Parini66dnansuUan of the Mahdwaggo in the IHghanikayo 
of the Suttapitako, from which principally I draw the following particulars. 

The illness which eventually terminated the carrier of Sdkya overtook 
him while holding wasso at Belugamako, a village near Vaisali. The nar- 
rative proceeds to state that he still retained the full possession of his men- 
tal faculties, and summoned around him his disciples, bearing up under 
the trial with fortitude and maintaining his opinions and professions 
in regard to the transitory nature of the matters of this life. From this 
sickness (which appears to have been a diarrbuea) he partially recovers how- 
ever ; is able to sit up in his pulpit and to preach upon a variety of subjects 
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in the cheityaa of Vaiaali. He there ex plains that it is in the power of any 
Buddha by hia four miraculous attributes, to prolong his existence indefi- 
nitely if duly entreated there to while sojourning in certain holy places which 
he names, amongst which is the chaitya at Vuisali. Maro (death) inter- 
poses his influence and prevents Ananda from comprehending the exposition 
made by the Buddha, though twice repeated. Ananda retires disconcerted 
and seats himself at the foot of a tree. He had hardly departed when the 
impious Maro approaches Buddha and entreats him to realize his parinib^ 
bdndn then. Buddha replies that his parinibbdndn will take place in three 
months, and announces his resignation of all connection with this transitory 
state of existence in the following hymn : ** Having voluntarily overcome 
his desire for this life, the Muni has vouchsafed to relinquish all that is 
transitory, connected either with hisliuman or his divine essence, casting his 
existence from him, like a victorious combatant who divests himself of 
armour.** On his uttering this announcement the earth quakes, and Ananda 
hastens to Buddha to learn the cause of the phenomenon. The latter ex- 
plains the causes of earthquakes, (as already detailed in a foregoing note) 
and informs Ananda of the interview he had with Maro formerly, as well as 
on that day. The Sutian then proceeds : 

On this explanation being afforded, the venerable Anando thus addressed 
Bhagawa : Lord Bhsgawa, vouchsafe to live a kappo : fur the welfare of 
multitudes, for the happiness of multitudsf , out of compassion for the world, 
and for the welfare and happiness of the dewd as well as men : O Sugato, 
live for a kappa ** Enough Anando, importune not Tathagato. Anando, 
the time is now past for making this entreaty of Tathdgato. Anando, how- 
ever, made the same entreaty a second and a third time ; (and Buddho said) 
Anando, dost thou believe in the Buddhohood of Tathagato ?** ** Yes, lord.” 
” Then, Anando, why dost thou now even to a third time afflict Tatha- 
gato with unavailing importunity ?** Lord, from thyself have 1 heard, 
and by thyself have 1 been taught, saying : Anando, to whomsoever is fully 
vouchsafed the sanctification of the four Idhipddd should he desire it, he 
may live a kappOt or any part of a kappo ; and unto Tathagato also is 
vouchsafed those four Idhipddd.*^ ** Dost thou, Anando, believe therein ?” 
” Yea, lord.** ” Then, Anando, in that case, the neglect, and the fault 
is thine — for it occurred not to thee, when that revelation was. made by 
Tathagato, in the most solemn and public manner (at the Chepdla cAcV/yo), 
to comprehend the same, and to implore of TaUiagato, saying : Bhagawa. 
vouchsafe to live for a kappo ^ for the welfare of multitudes, for the hap- 
piness of the dewd as well as men : O, Sagato, live for a kappo. What 
dost thou now, Anando, still impefi tune Tathagato ? Tathagato baa rejected 
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thy prayer ttvice : could he grant it on the third application ? In this 
matter, Anando, most assuredly, both the neglect and the fault is thine.’ ^ 

Buddlio then reminds Anatido of the various places, all which he names, 
where he had made this revelation to him before, and finally tells him that 
having announced that he is to die in three months that destiny cannot be 
altered. They next repair to the Kaidgara edifice, and Buddho delivers a 
solemn charge to the priesthood, which he concludes with these words : 

** Bhikkhus, 1 am now addressing yon (for the last time) : transitory 
things are perishable ; without procrastination, qualify yourselves (for nt6- 
Aditan). At no distant period unto Tathagato parinibbdnan will be vouch, 
safed. Within three months from this day, by death Tathagato will realize 
ftibbdnan* 

* ‘ Thus spoke Bhugawa, and having so delivered himself, the divine teacher 
of happy advent again spoke saying : My age has attained the fullest matu- 
rity : the remnant of my existence is short : 1 shall depart, separating (my* 
self) from you, and having earned the salvation of my own (aiid) soul. 
Hhikkhusi unremittingly embuing yonr minds with faith, lead the life of the 
righteous ; and keeping your thoughts under entire subjection, carefully 
watcli over the anpirations of yonr minds. Whoever steadfastly adheres to 
the tenets of this tlhammo, escaping the eternity of transmigration, will 
achieve the extinction of misery.” 

Next day Buddha enters Valkali, and discourses on sundry subjects. 
Thence he proceeds to Bli^unagaron and delivers to the priesthood his 
cliscemrses, called Padvaa S^Ulani^ in which lie inculcates moderation upon 
his audience and the propriety of cxHiniiiing dispassionately and with refer- 
etiee to his windgo and auHn (v/'/iayc, su/ra) any new doctrine sot forth, 
and to ado)>l or reject it accoriliiigly. 

He then visits Pdwd, tarrying in the Ambavoano or mango grove, belong- 
ing to a goldsmith railed Chiindo who waits on Buddho, and invites him 
as the Wexdii courtesan hud done, to a repast the next day at his house in 
fheeityof Pdwd. On reaching the goldsmith’s house Buddho thus ad- 
dressed him : Chundo, if any pork is to be dressed by thee, with it only 
serve me : serve to the priests from any other food or provision thou mayest 
have prepared. Chundo having replied : Lord, be it so ; Bhagawa again 
calls him, and says, Chundo, if any of the pork prepared by thee should be 
left, bury it in a hole — for Chundo, 1 see not any one in this universe, 
though inhabited by dewos, maros and brahmos, with their hosts of ascetics, 
biahmans, dewos and men, rxee-pting Tathagato, who would digest it, if he 
ate the same. Chundo accordingly buries the remnants of the. pork. 

Having gratified, edified, and comforted his host, Buddha depaits for 
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Kusinara, the destined spot of his parinirvana j an event fast approaching 
from the predicted effects of the pork. Having reached the UppawaUawt 
grove of Ma trees on the farther bank of the Hirannawattiya river, in a 
very debilitated state, he^ desires Ananda to prepare his bed between the 
Sdla trees, on which he lays himself down (like a lion, says the Lalita 
Vistara) with his head turned to the north. Flowers are spontaneously 
showered down by the trees upon him ; and the air is filled with hosts of 
devat making the air ring with celestial music, and scattering flowers and 
incense. Buddha points out these supernatural recognitions of his Duddha- 
hood, and enjoins upon Ananda the stedfast observance of dharma as equal- 
ly acceptable to him. Sundry injunctions are given by Buddha to his fol- 
lowers ; and amongst others that his body should be burnt with all the 
honors of a Chakkatoaiii Raja, which be thus describes : ** They wind a new 
cloth round the corpse ; having wound it with a new cloth, they enclose it 
in a layer of floss cotton ; having encased it in a layer of floss cotton, they 
bind that with another new cloth. Having in this manner enclosed a Chuk^ 
kawatii r&ja's corpse, in five hundred double layers (of cotton and cloth ) 
and deposited it in a metal* oil-chaldron, and covered it with another 
similar vessel, and having formed a • funeral pile with every description of 
fragrant combustibles, they consume the body of a Chakkawatii r6ja ; and 
for a Chakkawatii raja they ^build the thupo at a spot where four principal 
roads meet. It is in this manner, AnandtA they treat tlie corpse of a Chak* 
kawatii raja. Whatever the form observed in regard to the corpse of a 
Chakkawatii rdja may be, it is proper, Anando, that the same form should 
be observed in regard to the corpse of Tath^ato.'^ 

Ananda then entreats the Buddha*that he would not realize his parinirvana 
at Kusinara, which was an insignificant and branch town, but at one of the chief 
cities, Champdf Rdjagahdn, Sdwatthi^ Sakdldn, Kdeambi^ or Bdrdnasij, Bud- 
dha forbids the mention of such a proposition, and directs him to summon the 
Malla princes of Kusinara to witness the parinirvana of the Tatliagato to be 
realized in the last watch of that night. These being assembled and introduc- 
ed, Bhogawfi then thus addressed the beloved Anando : Anando, can there 
be, or has there been any precept of mine, not imparted unto thee by Sattha 
(the divine teacher) ? No, Sattha there can have been none. If there be 
none such, Anando, be it understood that whatever dhammo orwindpo may 
have been propounded or established by me for thee, the same, after my 
demise, is to stand in the stead of the divine teacher unto thee. Anando, 
although the bhikkhus are now in the habit of addressing each other (indis- 
criminately) with the appellation dw««o, after my death this practice must 
* The AithakallM requires this word to be rendered gold. 
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no longer prevail among yon. By a senior bliikkhUf a junior bbikkhu 
ought to be addre«scd by the appellation preceded either by hif 

family or peraonal name. By a junior bhikkhu an elder bhikkhu ought to 
be addresied bhanti (lord}| or dyasmd (venerable). Let no well-disposed 
priesthood reject any of my precepts, whether they be trivial or important. 
Anando, after my death, let the brahmadando penalty be awarded to the 
bbikkhu Chhunno. 

Lord, what is the Brahmmdando f Anando, whatever any bhikkhu may 
have desired, that Chhunno has been advocating : it is not proper that he 
should be spoken to, exhorted by, or communed with, by the bhikkhus. 

**Bhagawa then thus addressed the bhikkhus : Bhikkbus, should there 
ever unto any one bbikkhu be any doubt or incomprehensibility as regards 
either Buddho^ Dkammo, Sangho^ MaggOtf or Paiipadd, inquire (at once) : 
do not reproach yourselves heceafter saying, although Satthd was personally 
present to us, we lost the opportunity of making our inquiry personally of 
him. On being thus addressed the bhikkhua remained silent. Bhagawa simi- 
larly exhorted them a second and a third time ; and the bhikkhus still re- 
mained silent. 

** Bhagawa again exhorted them saying : Bhikkbus, if it be out of profound 
reverence for the Saitha that ye abstain from inquiring directly from him - 
bhikkhus, let one conhding priest make the inquiry through another in whom 
lie confides. Even on being thus conjured the bhikkhus remained silent. 

** Thereupon the venerable Anando thus addressed Bhagawa: Lord, this 
is miraculous : Lord, this is wonderful : I place implicit confidence in this 
congregation of bhikkhus : not even unto one bhikkhu is there any doubt 
or incompreheuiiihility in regard either to Buddho^ Dhammo^ Sangho^ 
Maggo or Patipadd, Anando, it is tby faith that impels thee to make this 
declaration : the omniscience of Tathagato is in the same manner conscious, 
that not even unto one bhikkhu is there any doubt or incomprehensibility 
in regard to Uuddho^ Dhammo^ Sangho^ Maggo or Paiipadd» Anando, 
among' these five hundred bhikkhus, even the last one, has attained the 
tioidpanno^ — the grace that rescues him from hell, and the sanctification 
that realizes arahathood. 

** Bhagawa then addressed the bhikkhus saying : Bhikkhus, I am exhorting 
you (for the last time), transitory things are perishable : without procras- 

* 'I'his term implies perfect equality, and as in the order of ordination one 
bhikkhu must be senior to another, an appellation implying equality applied by 
a junior to a senior Vpauampadd is disrespectful and irreverent. 

t biaggo is the road that lends to nibbdndn, and patipadd is the life of righte- 
•jusness that ought to be observed on that road. 

X 2 
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tinatioii cjualify yourselves (for nibbiinun). These were the last words ut 
Tathdgato. 

Bhag^w^i then became absorbed in the first Jhnnan^^amapati : passing 
from the first Jhdndn he became absorbed in the second Jhdndn ; passing 
from the second Jhdndn, he became absorbed in the third Jhdndn ; passing 
from the third Jhdndn, he became absorbed in the fourth Jhdndn ; passing 
from the fourth Jhdndn, he became absorbed in the dkditdndnchdyatdnan ; 
passing from the dkdmnanchuyatdnan, he became -absorbed in the winnd^ 
nanchdyatdnan ; passing from the winndnanehdyaiduan, he became absorbed 
in the akinehdnndyatdnan ; passing from the akinehdnndyaidnan, he became 
absorbed in the newasanndnasanndyatdnan, and passing from the ndwaaan^ 
nnnamnanndyaidnan, he became absorbed in the gannawi'daffitanirodhan. 

The venerable Anando then thus inquired of the venendde A'nui udho : 
1<(«rd, has Bhagaw& expired ? No, dwugo Anando, Bhagawu has not ex- 
l>ii'ed : he is absorbed in the wedaytianirodhan^ 

From this wddayitanirodhan, Buddho step by step descends again to 
the first jhdnan, and again rises to the fourth jhdnan. In the transition 
between the fourth and fitth jhdnan, Bhagawa expired. 

We may omit the efiects produced on the celestial and terrestrial beings 
by this event ; and pass on to the cremation of the body. Anando having 
announced the death of Buddha to the Kusinarians and called upon them 
to perform their allotted duties, the Malliang, the Malliun youths, the 
Afa/Zton damsels, and Afa//ian wives — afflicted, disconsolate, and oppressed 
with grief, — some wept with dishevelled hair, some bewailed with upliftetl 
arms — some dropt as if felled, and others reeled to and fro, exclaiming : 
Too soon has Bhagawu died ; too *iioon has Sugato died ; too soon has 
the Mye closed on the world. 

** Thereupon the Kugindrian Mailiong issued this command to their men : 
collect then in Kusindra garlands of flowers, and procure every description 
of musical instruments. Accordingly the Kugindrian Malliang, taking with 
them garlands of flowers, every description of musical instruments, and five 
hundred pairs of cloths — wherever the Upawaiiawt gdld grove of the 
Malliang might be, there they approached the corpse of Bhagawu. Having 
approached the corpse of Bhagawu — with dancing and vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, and with odoriferous garlands, — performing the prescribed offices, 
and rendering (every mark of) reverence, respect and aubiiAiBBion, they 
employed themselves that day in suspending cloth-draperies, and erecting 
tented pavilions. 

** This thought then occurred to the Kngindfian Malliang :-*The time is 
altogether insufficient to burn the corpse of Bhagawd to-day : we will per^ 
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form tlifi cremalion of Dbagaw^ to-morrow. The Kaaindrimi MallianSf 
with dancing, and vocal and instrumental music, and odoriferous flowers 
performed the prescribed offices to the corpse of Bhagawa, reverently, re« 
spectfully and submissively ; suspending cloth draperies and erecting tented 
pavilions, and in this manner they passed the second day also. They in 
like manner occupied themselves, the third, the fourth, the fifth and the 
sixth day. 

“ Then on the seven Ih day this thought occurred to the Kuaindrian 
Mulliana .-—Having, unto the corpse of Bhagawa, — willi dancing aud ^ocal 
and instrumental music, and with sweet-sceuted flowers,— performed the 
prescribed offices, with reverence, respect and submission ; taking it out of 
the southern gale to the southward of the city,— and by the suburb (keep- 
ing to) the outside to the southward of the city, we will perform the crema- 
tion of the body of Bhagawa . 

** Instantly eight Mallian cliiedtnins, bathing from head (to foot), and cloth- 
ing theunsolves in new raiment, said, we will bear the corpse of Bhagawa. 
They, however, failed in their effort to lift it. The Kuainarian Mallians 
then thus inquired of the venerable Atiurudho : Lord Anurudho, whence, 
and from what cause, is it that these eight Mallian chieftains, who purified 
from head (to foot), and clad in new raiment, said : we will bear the corpse 
of Bhagawa— have found themselves unequal to the effort of raising it 
Wdnetihiam^ your iritcritious and the intentions of the dewatd are different* 
What, then, lord, is the intention of the dewaid ? Wduetthiana^ your inten- 
tion is this : we will carry the corpse of Bhagawa with dancing, and vocal 
and instrumentai music, and decorated with sweet-scented garlands, perform- 
ing every requisite office reverently, reBpcctfully, and submissively, through 
the southern gate to the southward of the city, and through the outskirts, 
keeping to the suburb on the southward of the town, will perform the cre- 
mation of Bhagawa. But WoEatihiana^ the intention of the dewaid is this 

* V 

we, with celestial dance as well as heavenly vocal and instrumental music, 
decorated with odoriferous garlands, carrying the body of Bhagawa- per- 
forming every prescribed office thereto, reverently, respectfully and submis- 
sively— through the northern gate to the- northward of the city, and entering 
the town by the northern gate, and by the central gate, conveying it into 
the middle of the city, and departing out of the eastern gate to the eastward 
of the town, there, in the coronation hall, {Makutabandhandn) of the 
MallianSf we will perform the cremation of the body of Bhagawa. Lord, 
whatever be the intention of the dewaid^ he it acceded to. 

** Instantly, every place in Kuaindrd which was a receptacle of dirt, filth 
and rubbish became covered kucc-deep with the celestial flower manddrd— 
X 3 
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and the tiewaiu as well as the KuHindrimi Maiiians, carrying the corpse ul 
Bhagawti, with celestial and haman dance, as well as vocal and inatrnmental 
music, and with odoriferous garlands, performing every requisite office, with 
reverence, respect and submission ; and conveying it through the northern 
gate to the northward of the city, and entering through the middle gate to 
the centre of the town,* and departing through the eastern gate to the 
eastward of the town, deposited the corpse of fihagawa there in the corona- 
tion hall of the Mailains. 

The JiTiwinartan Malliant then thus inquired of the venerable Anando : 
How, lord Anando, should we dispose of the corpse of Bhagawd ? IVauet- 
thianif it is proper that it should be treated in the same manner that the 
corpse of a ChakJtawaiii rdju is treated. And in what manner, lord Anando, 
should the corpse of a Chakkawaiit rdja be treated ? 

“ Anando here repeats the explanation that he himself had received from 
Buddho. 

Thereupon the Kusinarain Maiiians gave this order to their people : 
Fellows, collect for us Maliains some floss cotton ; and then the Kusianahi 
Maiiians wound the corpse of Bhagawa with a new cloth ; having wound it 
with a new cloth, they covered it with a layer of floss cotton ; having cover- 
ed it with a layer of floss cotton, they again wound it with a new cloth ; and 
ill this manner having wound the body of Bhagawd with the five hundred 
pairs of cloths (which they had brought), and deposited it in a metsl oil- 
vessel, covering it with another metal oil-vessel, they placed the body of 
Bhagawfi on the funeral pile. 

At that time the venerable Kassapo was on his road from Pdwd to Kusiu- 
drd, attended by a great priestly retinue, consisting of five hundred bhik- 
khuB : and while the said venerable Mahakassapo was seated at the foot of 
a tree, having digressed from the road, a certain individual, who was. on his 
WD^ from Kusindrd to Fdwd^ passed, having in his possession some manddrd 
flowers. The venerable Mahakassapo observed him as he was journeying 
on, at a distance ; and having recognized him, he tlius accosted him : Awuso^ 
art thou acquainted with our Sattha ? Yes, Awuso^ 1 was acquainted with 
him : the said ascetic Gdtamd died seven days ago, and it is from that spot 
that these manddrd flowers were obtained by me. Thereupon among the 
bliikkhuB who were there (with Mah&kasaapo), some who bad not attained 
the sanctification of arahathood, wept with uplifted armsv^some dropt as 

* The notices that while the corpse was in the city, the princess 

. Mallukk, the widow of Raiidhulo, the late MttUian commander-in-cliief, invested 
tlui corpse with her late husband's official insignia called mahdlatd, which jewels 
I Hid remained unused from the time of his dea;h. 
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if felled, and others reeled about saying ; Too soon has Bhsgawii died : too 
soon has Sugato died — too soon has the Eye been closed on the world. But 
bhikkhiAieho had attained arahatliood, collectedly and composedly submitted 
themselves, saying : Transitory things are perishable : how can we in this 
world obtain it (permanency). 

In that congregation, there was at that time one Subhaddho,* who had 
been ordained in his old age. TJie said Subhaddho who had been ordained 
in his dotage, thus addressed those bhikkhus : Awueo^ enough \ weep not ; 
bewail not ; we are happily rid of that ascetic, (under whom) we were kept 
in subjection (by being told), this is permissible unto you — that is not per- 
missible unto you— now, whatever we may desire, that we can do ; and that 
which we do not desire, that we can leave undone. 

** Thereupon the venerable Mahakassapo thus addressed the bhikkhus : 
Enough AwusOy weep not, bewail not ; why ! has it not been emphatically 
declared by BhagfiwA himself, saying ; even amidest every community of 
happy and contented persons, various destructive and changeable issues come 
to pass ? Awuso^ how can we in this world realize it (permanency). It is 
not merely by saying of any thing that is born or otherwise produced, which 
by its perishable nature is transitory, most assuredly it perishes not,— that 
it will come to pass. 

A.t this instant (at Kuuindrd^ four Mallian chieftains, having purified 
tliemselvcs from head (to foot), and clothed themselves in new raiment, 
said : — We will apply the torch to the funeral pilef of Bhagawu — but, were 
not able to ignite it. Thereupon the Kuuindrd Malliane thus inquired of 
the venerable Atiurudho : Lord Anurudho, whence, and from what cause, is 
it, that these four Mallian chieftains who are purified from head (to foot), 
and arrayed in new garments, and who have said : we will set fire to the 
funeral pile of BhagawA, have not been able to ignite it ? Because, Waeei~ 
Ihians^ the intention of the d^atd is different. Lord, what then is the wish 
of the ddwaid / WdsellhianM, the venerable Mobfikassapo, attended by a great 
sacerdotal retinue, consisting of five hundred bhikkhus, is now on bis way 
from Pdwd to Ktuindrd, and as long as Mahakassapo shall not have bowed 
flown, with uplifted hands, at the feet of Bhagawu, so long will the funeral 
pile of Bbagaw& resist ignition. Lord, whatever be the design of the ddufald, 
be it oomplied with. 

“ Thereafter, wherever the coronation hall of the Mailians might be in 
Kuaindrd, thither the venerable MahfUcassapo repaired to the funeral pile of 

* His liistory is given at some length, in diflercnl portions of the Auhakalhd^ 
he had been a barber in the village Atumd. ' . 

t Tlie funeral pile was composed of sandal-wood, and was 120 cubits high. 
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Bliagaw:1. On' arriving thtTe, so adjusting liis robes as to leave ooc slioiilder 
bare, and with r.laspeil bonds having performed the ^adaAA/ifVion, perumbn- 
lation, three times, round the pile, he opened (the pile) at thoidt ; and 
reverentially bowed down his head at the feet of fihagaw^. The aforesaid 
five hundred priests, also, adjusting their robes so as to leave one shoulder 
bare, and with clasped hands, having performed the padakhhhudn^ perambu- 
lation, thrice round the pile, likewise, reverentially bowed down at the feet 
of Bhagawu. While the venerable Mahilkassapo and these five hundred 
bhikkhuB were in the act of bowing down in adoration, the funeral pile of 
Bhagaw^ spontaneously ignited. 

'' It thus came to pass in regard to the corpse of the Bhagnwd who was con- 
sumed by fire ; neither his surface skin, nor his flesh, nor his nerves, nor liis 
muscles deposited any ashes or soot; none (of those parts) of -his corpse 
remained (unconsumed). In the same manner that neither butter nor oil, 
which is consumed by fire, leaves either ashes or soot — so it enmc to pass in 
regard to the corpse of the Bhagawit w*ho was consumed — neither his surface 
skin, nor his under skin, nor his flesh, nor his nerves, nor his muscles left 
any residuary ashes or soot : none (of those substanceB) of his corporeal 
remains was left unconsumed. A.11 the cloths, composing the five hundred 
pairs of cloths, were consumed. At the instant that the internal and exter- 
nal parts of the corpse of BbagawA were absorbed, streams of water pouring 
down from the skies, caused (the flames of) Uliagawd'a funeral pile to be 
extinguished : the flame was thus cxtiiiguislied by the down }iour on the top 
of the funeral pile of Bhagawu. The Kumdran Malliana also hel]»ed to 
extinguish the funeral pile by sprinkling every kind of scented water. 

** The Attf tndrian Malliana then forming a trelicc work with lances, and 
fencing the place round with their bdVvs (transferred) the remains of Bhaga. 
wd to the assembly hull* (within the town) ; and for seven days, with danc- 
ing and vocal and instrumental music, and with garlands of fragrant flowcra, 
rendered every mark of respect, reverence, devotion and submission. 

The Mdgadha rdja Ajdlasattu, the Wdddhian descendant, heard that Dha- 
gawd bad attained parinibbdndn at Kuaindru : thereupon the said Mdgadha 
monarch Ajdtasattu, the Weddhian^ sent an embassy .unto the Kuainarian 
MalUana^ with this message : Bhagawd was a kuttiyo ; and I am also a kat- 
tiyo. 1 am likewise worthy of possessing a portion of the corporeal remaina 
of Bhagawd. 1 will also erect a thdpo over the remains of Bhagawu, and 
celebrate a festival. 

* Ttie Anhakathd gives a detailed account of |lhe procession wliicli transferred 
the bones cifUuddlio, still contained in the inetul vessel in which lie was burnt, 
from the coronation hull to the house of assembly. 
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** The iJcFiv/thawi of Wvsdfi, us being also of the katiiyo race : the Sdkya 
tlynosty of KapUawaithupura, as the relations of Ducldho ; the Balayo of 
AHakappd^ as of the kattiyu tribe ; the kattiya dynasty of Ramagdino^ aa of 
the kattiyo tribe ; the bralimaiis of WMlhatllpo^ as being of the brahmkn 
tribe ; the Malliawt of Pawd, as being of iiie kattiyo tribe ; — all lay claim 
to a portion of the relics of Bhagnwa in precisely the same terms as the 
message sent by Ajatasattu. 

On being thus addressed, the Maliians of Kusmdru thus replied to the 
assembly of emissaries : Bhagawii died within our territory : wc will not give 
you any portion of his corporeal relics. On this answer being delivered,^ 
the braliman Ddnd thus spoke to the assembly of emissaries : Beloved, listen 
to this one observation 1 am about to address to you : Our Buddho was of 
u most pacific character : it is Improper to raise a contest at the moment of 
the corporeal dissolution of so excellent a being. Beloved, let all of us, 
willingly, cordially and unanimously, divide the relics into eight portions : 
many nations arc converted unto the Eye (Buddho) — let ihupd therefore be 
extensively built in diflerent regions. They answered : Well, brahman, do 
then thyself carefully divide the relics of Bhagawfi into eight equal portions. 
Replying ; be it so, beloved the brahman D6nu according to the request 
of that assembly, carefully dividing the relics of Bhagawu into eight equal 
portions, thus addressed that concourse of emissaries : My friends, give me 
this kumdhttn, (the vessel with which the relics were measured,) and 1 will 
erect a ihupo to ihat kumhhdn :f and they gave that kumlfUdn to the brah- 
man l)dnu, 

Tlie MMans of Pipphaliwano heard that Bhagawu had died at Kmindrd : 
and thereupon the MCriane of Pipphaliwano sent an embassy to the Malli- 
ane of Kuaindra^ saying ; Blingawu was a kattiyo ; we are kattiya, and are 
also worthy of a portion of the corporeal relics of Bhagawu : we will erect a 
ihupo over the relics of Bliagawu, and celebrate a festival. They answered : 
there is no portion of the relies of Bhagawu left : the relir;s of Bhagawu have 
been divided : take from hence the charcoal of the funeral pile ; and they 
accordingly did take away churcoal. 

** The Mitgadha monarch Ajiltasattn, the built a ihupo at Rdja- 

gahan over the relics of Bhagawfi, and celebrated a festival. The Weadliau 
Lickchhawi built a ihiipo at Wesdli over the relics of Bhagawu, and cele- 

♦ The uninjured bones were the following; the four eaiiine teeth— the two 
collar hones - the frontal bone, with u long hair growing on it, which gave tu 
that relic the appellation of the re.nhisn or hair relic. 'J'he rest of the bones were 
partially iojuretl by ihe tire. J'lie smallest alonis were reiluced to the size of 
mustard S4;f:d ; th<‘ inidilliiig iiloinK wf:re of the size of half a grain of rice ; and 
the larger atoniK were of the si/r of half a jrruiii of seed. • 

t A iiiPMsurc containing 4 ulhdkdn. 
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brated a festival. The SfdJkymt resident at Kapiian^aiiku erected a ihdpo at 
KapilawaUku over the relics of Bliagaw& and celebrated a festival. Tlie 
Allakappa Balapam built a ihdpo at Allakappo over the relics of Bhagaw& 
and celebrated a festival. The Rdmagamian KdMattyam bnilt a ihupo at 
Rdmagdmo over the corporeal relics of Bhuf^awd, and celebrated a festival. 
The WdUhadipian brahmans built a ihdpo at Weithadipo over the c»rpo- 
real relics of Bhagawd, and celebrated a festival. The Pdwdyan MaiUanM 
built a ihupo at Pdwd over the relics of Bhagawdi and celebrated a festival 
The Kuiindrian Ma/liano built a ihtipo at Kunndrd over the corporeal relics 
of Bhagawd, and cdebrated a festival. The brahman Ddnd built a ihupo for 
the humbhdn : and the Pipphalawarian MoriafiM built a ihdpo at Pippha- 
iawano over the charcoalp and celebrated a festival. Thus there were eight 
ihupo over the corporeal relies ; a ninth over the humbhdn^ and a tenth 
over the charcoal. This is the origin of this matterp (the erection of 
fddpos.)— J. W. L. 

(9) There were Siu po, — This name is also written pho iho iOm Hiuan 
thsang renders it Sou po iho lo (in Sanscrit Subhadre)f and translates 

in Chinese Shen hian^ that isp * ihe good eage* He was :i master of these 
brdhmansp and attained the age of one hundred and twenty years, lie was 
contemporary with Anan and the other disciples of Sukya Muni whose due* 
trine he adopted.— Kl. 

(11) The hero of ihe diamond seepire, — That is to ssy, the Bodhisattwn, 
Vajrapdnif so called because he holds in his hand a kind of Eceptre of dia- 
mond p or a thunderbolt. 

The name of this Bodhisaltwa is translated in Tibetan Phyough na rdur 
rdeie, or ZfOgh na rdo rdzie ; tliat isp Mie who holds in his hand the diamond 
Bceptre.’ The Mongols often disfigure the namcp writing it Vtchir hani, 
which they pronounce Otchir bant, Fallas and Georgi have given a figure 
of this divinity. 

Hiuan thsang has given the same Bodhisaltwa the title of * the hero of 
the hidden trace of the genius of the diamond sceptre.’ When he saw that 
Foe was about to diep he exclaimed in grief, The Ju lot is about to leave 
us to enter the great nirvfina ; he will no longer improvep he will no longer 
protect us. The poisoned shaft hath entered deep, the flame of sorrow 
riseth up V* He then threw down his diamond sceptrCp (the golden pestle 
of Fa hian) and in despair rolled himself in the dust ; then rising up full of 
grief and compassion he exclaimed p ** In the vast ocean of birth and of 
death who shall be our boat and our oar ? In the darkness of a long 
night p who shall be our lamp and our match 

• Pinn i tian, B. J.XX VII. art. 7. p. 3 - 4. 
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V^irip£ai ifl the second of the five Zlfiyani, or celestial BodkUaiiwaM. 
“Kl. 

(12) Where ike eight hinge divided hie ehe /<•— In the second part of 
the m pan king we read, that when Sdkya Muni had accomplished his 
Chha phi (cremation) in the village of Kiu ehi^ all the neighbouring states 
raised armies to contend for his earira^ or reliques. There was then a 
brdhman who divided these reliques into eight parts^ in order that the eight 
kingdoms might each erect a tower in honor of them. 

1st. The Champions of the town of Kiu ehi had a portion of the earira > 
they erected a tower in the midst of their country and there made offerings. 

2d. The Laity (in Sanscrit Updeika^ in Chinese Jjg eeng) of the kingdom 
of Pho kian lo pho^ obtained a part of these reliques, with which they re- 
turned to their country and there erected a tower in veneration of them. 

3d. The Kiu lean lo of the kingdom of the Ssu kia napho, the same. 

4 th. The Kshatryas of the kingdom of A le che, the same. 

fith. The Brahmans of the kingdom of Phi neou, the same. 

Gth. The Li chhc of the kingdom of Phi li {^Phi ehe /i), the same. 

7th. The Sdkyaa of the kingdom of Che lo kia lo^ the same. 

8th. The king A ehe ehi of the kingdom of Mo kia iho^ the same.* — Kl. 

(14) Where the Li chhe wished to follow #be.— Mr. Ahel Remusat liad 
translated this passage, At the place where the Chn chhe li wished to 
follow Foe in his pim ni houan but the inhabitants of the town of Phi 
she H (Vaisuli) are here spoken of. These formed a republic, and called 
themselves in Sanscrit Lichchiwi^ — Li chhe^ in the Chinese transcrip- 
tion. The same expression is likewise found in the Ki pan king, Heoufen, 
where this division of the reliques is spoken of. The name of Vaisdli is 
abridged Phi If; ** And all the Idehehiwi of that town had their share of 
the reliques, as well as the laics of Kiu cAi, the Chha ti li (Kshatriyas) of 
A le ehe, and the Pho lo men (brahmans) of Phi neou. — Kl. 

(15) Foe inferred a happy omen from hie poL— In the ‘ Abridgment of 
the doctrine of Buddha Gautama/ written in Sitigalese and published by 
Mr. U'pham, we read ; He (Buddha) was seated near the river Niranjara 
where he divided the rice into forty-nine ball/, which he ate. He then 
threw the golden pot into the stream, refiecting that if it should float against 
the current, he should ultimately attain Buddliahood. The miracle indeed 
occurred, and he proceeded onwards with renewed ardour/' — Kl. 

(IG) To detail all tlicse events in the life of Sakya Muni would require 
that we should have access to his complete biography, which is not availa- 
ble in Paris. — Kl. 

* A’i pan king lienu fen, quoted in the Sun Isang fn sou, B, XXXI. p. 4, 5, 
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Several pillars have been discovered in this neighbourhood, IVIr. Hodgaon 
has figured and described* that at Mathia betwixt Bettiah and the Ganduk. 
Another exists at Radhia in the same district, and a third near Bakra on 
the high road to Hajipore. None of these however is the pillar described 
by our pilgrim and lliouan thsang^ as they were all erected by Asoka and arc 
inscribed with an edict of that prince : unlesSt indeed, wc suppose with Pro- 
fessor Wilson that Uiouan thsang saw that of Mathia, but was misinformed 
as to the purport of the inscription ; a supposition which does not appear to 
me very probable. The pillar alluded to in the text lias, therefore, yet to 
be discovered.— J. W. L. 


CHAPl'ER XXV. 


Kingdom of Plii she li- — Tower of half of liie body of A nan. — Garden ot llie 
woman An pho lo.— Place where Foe eiiicred nirvana, —'rower of the bnwj. 
and deposited arins. — A nan cntreatetli not Foe to remain in the world, Cul- 
Jection of ilie acts and the jireccpts of Foe. 

Tliciicc proceeding five yeou yuu^ to the cnsl, you come to (he 
kingdom of Fhi she ft* Here are a great forest and a chapel of 
two stories ; it was one of the stations of Foe, and here you see 
the Tower of Jutlf of the body of A nan* Tlicrc lived formerly 
in this town a woman named An pho lo^^ who erected a tower to 
Foe ; and still to the south of the town^ distant three and west- 
ward of the road, you see the garden which this woman gave to 
Foe, and which is one fjf the stations of the latter.^ When Foe 
was on the eve of entering %ii houun^ he with his disciples 
issued from the town of Phi she li by the western gate, and turn- 
ing round to the right,* and casting liis eyes upon the town of Phi 
she /f, he prophesied to his disciples, saying, ** It is* here that the 
last of my acts will take place.”* Men of after times have there 
erected a lower. 

Three fi to the nort h>wcst of the town there is a tower named that 
of Ihc bows and deposited arms. What gave rise to the name is 
• Fiaft i liun, B. LX IV, ait. 9. p. 3. 
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this : It happened that on the bank of the river Heng^ one of the 
inferior wives of the king was delivered of a ball of flesh. The 
principal wife of the king observed. ** That which thou hast 
brought into the world is a sign of evil augury.” They put it 
into a wooden coffer, and cast it into the river Heng ; the coffer 
followed the course of the stream. There was a king, who looking 
about observed the coffer on the surface of the water ; he opened 
it, and beheld a thousand little children extremely well formed. 
The king took them and brought them up. Afterwards, be- 
coming great, they waxed strong and valiant, and none whom they 
attacked could withstand them, but were obliged to succumb. 
They came to attack the kingdom of the king their father. The 
latter was terrified. The inferior wife asked him the cause of 
his dejection. He answered, “ The king of such a country has 
a thousand sons exceedingly valiant, and without their equals ; 
they are coming to attack my kingdom, and this is the cause of 
my sadness*” The young woman replied, •* Grieve not, but 
construct a lofty pavilion to the eastward of the town ; and when 
the enemies come, you shall place me on tlie pavilion, and I under- 
take to resist them.” The king did as she said ; and when the 
enemies were come, the young woman, placed in the pavilion, thus 
addressed them ; “ You are my children,” said she ; why come 
you thus to rebel and to make war upon us ?” •• Who art thou,” 
rejdicd the enemies, ** who callest th5'self our mother Then 
the young woman replied, ** If you believe me not, stretch 
towards me your mouths !” Then pressing with her hands her 
two breasts, she caused to issue from each five hundred jets of 
milk, which fell into the mouths of her thousand sons. These 
enemies acknowledging then that she was their mother, deposited 
their bows and their arms, and the two kings, in consideration of 
this event, obtained each the dignity of Py chi foe? The two 
towers of these Py chi foe exist to this du}^. The Honorable Ones 
of after Ages who have accomplished the law, have declared to 
their disciples that it was here that the hows and the arms were 
deposited ; men of subsequent times having learnt this, erected a 
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tower in this place, and hence its name. The thousand children 
are the thousand Foes of the Epoch of the Sagea.'* Foe finding 
himself at the tower of the bovea and depoaited arma, warned A 
nan, saying to him, “ In three months hence I must enter m 
houan.'* The king of the demons disturbed A nan and prevent* 
ed him from entreating Foe to remain in the age." 

At three or four li from this place there is a tower. A hun- 
dred years after Foe had entered ni houan a mendicant of 
Pi ahe li collected all his acts and every thing referring to the 
ten forbidden things of the law, accompanying them with the 
very words of Foe. It is thus that at a more recent period, a 
convocation of arhans and inendicants, who maintained the pre- 
cepts and were all doctors, seven hundred ecclesiastics in all, 
examined anew the treasure of the Laws.,'* Subsequent people 
have erected a tower at this place, which still exists. 

NOTES. 

(1) Fiee yew yant. — Twenty or five and twenty milea. 

(2) The kingdom of Phi ehe li. This is the Chinese transcription of 

the name of the formerly famous town of Vaieali, in Pali Vesd/t 

and Vetalij/a puri; in Tibetan Vangs badjian. The Mongol.^ 

have preserved the Sanscrit name Vaisdli balghasoun, * the town of Vaisali.' 
It is celebrated as the residence of JSakja Muni and the scene of his preach- 
ing. He came thither on the invitation oftne Licbchivis, the iubabitants of 
Vaiaali, who had a republicin Government, and were very wealthy. Fliuan 
ihsang visited Vaisaii ; he transcribes the nameFet sbe li, and says' that the 
country appertains to Mid-India. He makes it 5000 li in circumference, and 
says that the soil is fertile, prodneing fruits, flowers, and grasses. It pro- 
duces many An moic lo and Meou che fruits. Tlie country is rich, the tem- 
perature pleasant and subject to few vicissitudes. The manners of the 
people are gentle ; and the people themselves content with' their happy cir- 
cumstonces. As to their creed, it is a medley of the false and true. More 
than a hundred Kia Ian (monasteries) are in ruins. Tliere remain but three 
or five, in which there are but very few religious disciples ; these have about 
ten chapels, live mingled with the heretics, and appear in fact scarcely 
aifTcrent from them. The town of Fei sbe li is at present fallen to ruin. 
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The ancient walls are CO to 70 li in circumference, and the fort {Kounff 
ckJkinffj town of the palace) 4 or 5. It is no longer inhabited.*— KL 

The site of Phi she li (the Vaisali of the Hindus, the Wesali of Fdli 
books, and the Yanys pa chan of the Tibetans) is easily identified from the 
narrative of our traveller. It will be seen that this city was four yojanas 
distant from the Ganges and on the eastern bank of the Gandak. Precisely 
in this locality, betwixt the towns of Sinhiya and Bakra are to be found 
large mounds, brick rubbish, and other anmistakeablc evidence of the former 
existence of a large city on the spot. These have been described in the 
Journal qf Asiatic Society^ Vol. IV. p. 128 by Mr. J. Stephenson, who also 
mentions the remarkable pillar alluded to in a former note. ** This superb 
monument is ‘the only remains of former grandeur that has escaped the 
ravages of time, owing to the solidity of its structure. The smooth polish- 
ed shaft is an immense solid block of small grained reddish coloured sand- 
stone, surmounted by a singular and beautiful sculptured capital, on which 
rests a square tabular block, supporting a well sculptured lion in a sitting 
posture of tiie same material. This pillar seems to have no pedestal, though 
from the soft and alluvial nature of the ground on which it stands, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it must have sunk and buried itself deep in the 
soil. * * * ^ Tbe numerous magnificent (though old) tanks amounting 
Co about 50 in number large and small, strengthen the general opinion that 
this place is the site of a large city, at a remote period inhabited by a nu- 
merous and civilized wealthy people. I think there need be little doubt 
that this was the site of Vaisaii^ so long supposed to be Allahabad, and one 
of the most famous of Sakya’s stations, or places of sojourn and religious 
instruction. It is well worthy of a more thorough investigation. It was 
from these ruins that the first statue of Buddha with the celebrated 
inscription ** Vedharma heiu prahhava,* &c. was found. 

Starting from Phi she li as a well ascertained point and retracing our 
pilgrim’s steps according to his own distance, and bearings, we shall have 
his route from She wei and the approximate positions of Kapilavastu^ Lan 
rao, and KM ■ confirmed. The length of his yojana in Magadha will be 
found however not greatly to exceed 4 miles as will be further proved by 
his distances in south Behar. On the subject of the length of the yojana, 
the following observations by Wilford are not inapposite. After quoting 
Pliny’s uceount of the distance of Palibothra from the confluence of the 
Jumna and the Ganges, he remarks ** that Megasthenes says the high ways 
in India were measured, and that at the end of a certain Indian weaeurc 
(which ia not named but is said to be equal to ten stadia) there was a e/p- 
* Plan i tian^ 13. LXl V. art. 9. p. 3. 
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pus or sort of co/umn erected. No Imlian measure aoswers to this but 
the br^mani or astronomical Kos of four to a yojana. This is the Hindu 
statute iSCoSp and equal to 1*227 British miles. It is used to this day by 
astronomers and by the inhabitants of the Punjab, hence it is very often 
called the Puf^dbi Kos s thus the distance from Labor to Multdn is reckon- 
ed to this day 145 Punjaht, or 90 common Kos, Asiatic Researches f 
Vol. V. p. 274. It is not a little remarkable that the length of the yojana 
ill the north-west of India as determined by Capt. Alex. Cunningham, from 
our pilgrim’s distances, namely within a fraction of 7 miles, bears precisely 
the same proportion to the Magadhi yojana, determined from the same source, 
as the Punjabi does to the common Kros. The learned Colebrookc* makes 
the Standard Kros equal to 2:^ English miles nearly, and the computed 
Kros half that, or I Jth. — J. W. L. 

(3) One half the body of A nan, — We shall see in the next chsjiter how 
the sarira of A nan were disposed of. — Kl. 

(4) A woman named An pho /o.— Iliuan thsang writes this name An 
fuou lo,—KL 

Professor Wilson conjectures this holy woman to be the Ahalyd of the 
Hindus, who lived at Vaisali at the time of Rama’s visit ; but I make no 
doubt she is the Ambapdli of the Pali' Buddhistical Annals, and the Amra^ 
skyony^ma of the Kah-gyur, described in the latter work as a celebrated 
harlot of Vdnys-pa-chan (VaisaliJ, The story of her amours with Vimba- 
Bura is given in the DuUva : where also she is described as entertaining 
Sukya with great splendour in her grove or garden near Vaisali. As the 
whole circumstance is interesting from the light it throws upon ancient 
Indian manners, I shall give it in detail as narrated in the Pali annals. 

The courtesan Atnhapdli having heard that Bhagawdn had arrived at Wd- 
snli and was sojourning in her garden Ambapdliwano, equipping a superb 
vehicle for herself, and magnificent conveyances (for her suite), setting out 
from Wesali, proceeded to tho garden, using those conveyances as far as they 
could be used ; and the rest of the way, descending from the vehicle, she 
]>roceeded on foot, and waited on Bhagawun. Having approached and bow- 
ed down to him, she took her scat on one side of him. Bhagawnn then 
addressed the courtesan Ambapdli, who was thus seated by his side, a dis- 
course upon dhammo. He confirmed her faith, comforted her, and made 
her steadfastly confide (therein). She who had been thus confirmed in her 
faith, comforted, and made steadfastly to confide (therein), addressed Bha- 
gawan, saying ; Lord Bhagawan ! vouchsafe to accept the repast 1 shall 
prepare for thee, as well as thy disciples, to-morrow. Bhagawun, by his silencje 
• ^5. Res, vol. V. p. 105. 
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consented to accept the same. - The courtesan Amlapdli thereby under- 
standing that the invitation was accepted by Buddho, rising from her seat, 
and performing the padakkhinan (walking respectfully round him) thrice, 
departed/’ On her return, continues the translator, she meets the rulers 
of Wesali, repairing to Ambapaliwano^ gorgeously apparelled, and in superb 
equipages. Her suite compel them to make way for her, and she declines 
acceding to their entreaty to resign to them the honor of entertaining Bud- 
dha the next day ; and Bhagawan himself, though solicited by these chiefs, 
adheres to his promise made to the courtesan, lie attends accordingly, and 
he and his disciples are served by her own hands. After the repast, she 
takes her scat again beside him, and implores him to accept the Amhapdli 
garden as an offering to himself and his disciples. The offering is accept- 
ed ; and lie preaches another sermon at her house. 

Tliere seems to have been no derogation to his dignity in being entertain- 
ed by persons of Ambapdli’s calling and character ; for Sdkya appears on 
other occasions to have been similarly favoured by the Thais or Aspasia of the 
town in which he happened to sojourn. 

Mr. Tumour quotes a passage from the Tika of the Mahavanso, which 
would lead us to enfer that there was an oflice, called Chief of the Courteeane^ 
instituted at Wesali. Upon a certain occasion, the Licbchawi rajas con- 
sulted together, and came to the resolution, that it would be prejudicial to 
their capital, if they did not keep up the office of Naggarasubhini tbaran* 
taran," (chief of courtesans, or of the beauties of the town). Under this 
impression they appointed to that office a lady of unexceptionable rank. 'One 
of these rajas receiving her into his own palace, &c.” — There is mention 
made in M. de Ciiriis’ analysis of the Afdo of a pious woman named Nagara 
avalaoihika^ who presented a lamp to Sakya ; no further details are given 
regarding her in the short abstract of M. de C., but we might infer from 
her name that she is another example of a similar official. 

The classical reader will not fail to recall many passages, particularly in 
the dramatic literature of the ancients, which indicate an analogous condi- 
tion of society in Greece and Rome. On this subject Professor Wilson 
makes the following interesting remarks : The defective education of 

the virtuous portion of the sex and their consequent uninteresting character, 
held out an inducement to the unprincipled members both of Greek 
and Hindu society, to rear a class of females, who should supply those 
wants which rendered home cheerless. And should give to men hetsera, 
or female friends, and associates in intellectual as well as in animal 
enjoyments. A courtesan of this class inspired no abhorrence ; she was 
brought up from her infancy to the life she professed^ which she 
Y 3 
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graced by her accompliahmentSp and not unfrequently dignified by her vir- 
tues. Her disregard of social restraint was not the voluntary breach of 
moral, social, or religious precepts ; it was the business of her education to 
minister to pleasure, and in the imperfect system of the Greehs, she com- 
mitted little or no trespass against the institutes of the national creed, or 
the manners of society. The Hindu principles were more rigid, and not 
only was want of chastity iu a female a capital breach of social and religi- 
ous obligations, but the association of men with professed wantons was 
equal violation of decorum, and, involving a departure from the purity of 
caste, was considered a virtual degradation from rank in society ; in practice 
however, greater latitude seemed to have been observed, and in the Mrichch- 
kati, a brahman, a man of family and repute, incurs apparently no dis- 
credit from his love for a courtesan ; a still more curious feature is, that 
his passion for such an object seems to excite no sensation in Lis family 
nor uneasiness in his wife ; and the nurse presents his child to his mistress, 
as to its mother ; and his wife besides interchanging civility (a little cold- 
ly, perhaps, but not compulsively) finishes by calling her sister, and 
acquiescing therefore in her legal union with her lord. It must be ackoow- 
lodged that the poet has managed his story with great dexterity, and the 
interest with which he has invested hIS heroine prevents manners so revolt- 
ing to our notions, from being obtrusively offensive. No art was necessary, 
in the estimation of a Hindu writer, to provide his hero with a wife or two, 
more or lees ; and the acquisition of au additional bride is the ordinary cata- 
strophe of the lighter dramas.'' It requires no very intimate acquaintance 
with Hindu mannera to trace the influence of this loose morality in tlie 
present day. — J. W. L. 

(5) One qf the siaiiane of Foe, i. e. one cf the places where he bad 
preached the law to his disciples. — Kl. 

(6) Turning round to the right , — ^The expression here employed by our 
learned pilgrim has perhaps more significance than at first appears. Accord- 
ing to a whimsical notion of Buddhists, all Buddhas, as well as jCbakkra- 
vartti rajahs, are peculiarly formed in the neck, having a single bone in- 
stead of the usual cervical vertebrs. Hence they are unable to look aside 
without turning the entire body after the manner of elephants. On this 
account, the farewell look here spoken of by Fa hian, is elsewhere denomi- 
nated the Elephant-look at VaUaltJ* In the Pali Buddhistical Annala 
we are told that when Sakya wished, on the night of his escape from his 
father’s palace, to cast a farewell glance at Kapilavastu, the spot on which 
his horse stood, turned half round, like a potter's wheel,*' doubtless in con- 
sideration of the inflexibility of neck of which we now speak. — J. W. L. 
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(7) There seems to have been some doubt about the exact meaning of 
this sentence in the original. M. Remusat, translates it| ** This is the 
place to which I shall return a long time hence.” The Yersion in the text 
is by M. Klaproth. 

(8) The river Heng, — ^The Chinese transcription of Ganga — the Ganges. 
Hiuan thsang writes it Khing kia, — Kl. 

(9) The rank of Pg chi foe^ — i. e. Pratyeka Buddha. (See Chap. Xlll. 
note 13.) — Kl. 

(10) The epoch of Sagee. — In Chinese, /fiun Aie ; in Sanscrit 
BhadrakalpOf * the era of Yirtuous sages.* According to the cosmogony of 
the Buddhists, the mundane systems succeed each in perpetual renewals and 
destructions, having their origin at the second Dhyuns, in the kalpa or 
epoch of the foundation. The successive formation of the various regions 
of the world occupies an intermediate kalpa^ or the twentieth part of the 
kalpa of the foundation. It is only on the completion of all these forma- 
tions from the regions of the gods to the surface of the earth, and as far as 
mount Sumeru, that they become peopled by beings who proceed from the 
third region of the second Dhyano, which is also the most elevated. This 
population continues during nineteen intermediate kalpas, till the origin 
of the infernal regions and the time when the life of man is reduced from 
innumerable years to 80,000. Then begins the second period, which is the 
kalpa of habitation or of stability. Daring this kalpa, a thousand Bud- 
dhas must appear to renew by turns the Buddhic doctrine, and 'for this 
reason it is designated the Bhadrakalpa^ or kalpa qf virtuous sages. The 
first intermediate kalpa lasts till the age of man is reduced from 80,000 
years to 10 ; then follows the second intermediate kalpa, in which the age 
of man reascends to 80,000 years ; and so for seventeen such revolutions, 
which then complete the great kalpa. 

The kalpa in which we live is the Bhadrakalpa^ or kalpa of the virtuous 
sages. A list of all the thousand Buddhas of this kalpa, who have 
already appeared, has been printed in China, in Sanscrit, Tibetan, Mand- 
chu, Mongolian, and Chinese. A similar list may be found in the Maha- 
yana Sutra, Bhadrakalpdngya^ which has been translated into Mongol. Mr. 
J. J. Schmidt, has extracted from these two works the list of the thousand 
Buddhas in Sanscrit. (Ueber Die Tauseod Buddhas, read at the Academy 
of St. Petersburgh, 10 Oct. 1832). — Kl. 

(11) remain in the aye, — Hiuan thsang thfis reports this event accord- 
ing to the legend. ” Hard by the garden of Au mou to, there is a tower 
erected in the place where Foe announced his Nirvana. Foe being here, 
said to A nan, ** He that has fathomed the primal cause of the' four species 
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of lupernatttral propertiei (in Sanscrit may remaio an entire Kalpa 

in the world* Now 1 have accompHahed thia age ; how much longer 
should I remain in the world Thrice did he repeat the question ; but 
A nan answered not, for the heavenly Mara had darkened his understanding. 
A nan then rose from his seat and proceeded to the forest to meditate in 
silence. The prince of the Maras then approached Foe, and said ; ** The Ju 
lai hath been long in the world ! He hath converted and saved as many as 
there be grains of sand in the dust. Now the Buddha hath attained such 
advanced age as makes it well for him to enter nirvana." The Venerable of 
the Age then took a little earth, and placing it on the nail of hia finger, asked 
the Mara, ** la there more earth on all the terrestrial surface than on my 
finger ?" The Mara replied, “ There is more earth on the terrestrial sur- 
face." Then said Buddha : ** The number of beings whom 1 have convert- 
ed and saved, is as the little earth upon my finger ; while the unconverted 
are as the mass of the whole earth. Nevertheless, in three months hence 
I shall enter nirvana." The prince of the Maras having heard this w'eiit 
away satisfied, and withdrew to his ordinary abode. 

A nan being in the forest dreamt that he beheld a great tree, whose wide 
spread branches, were covered with a beautiful thick foliage, offering a 
pleasant shade. Suddenly a frightful storm arose, uprooted that tree, and 
scattered it in fragments. A nan then thought, ** Is the Venerable of the 
Age about to enter Nirvana? My heart fears it !" lie then went and 
enquired of Foe, who answered, ** Already have 1 warned thee of it, but 
thou wert darkened by the Mura. The king of the Muras hath but now 
left me, and to him have 1 promised soon to enter nirvana. Behold the 
purport of thy dream."* 

The ifTT* Mdra, in Chinese Mo, in Tibetan dhoud^ in Mongol 

Simnou or &^Atmnotc, in Mandchu ^ri, are powerful demons, who dwell In 
the heaven Paraniriiavat avartitd (* that exercises a power over the meta- 
morphoses produced by others'). Thia heaven is placed immediately 
below that of the first Dhyana ; and is the fourth above the Trayastrinsa, 
or thirty-three inhabited by Indra and the genii, subject to his authority. 
The Maras reigu over all the six heavens of the world of desires. Tiie 
chief of the Maras is named Mara in Sanscrit, and Mo wang in Chinese. 
He is the Kama or god of pleasure of the Hindus. The Maras are the re- 
doubted enemies of Buddha and his doctrine, which principally aimed at the 
conquest of sensuality by every possible effort, and they employ a variety of 
pernicious means to prevent mankind from following that doctrine. To 
this end they assume human forms, and appear in the world as heretic phi- 
* Pian i Cian, B. LXVI. art. 9. p. 5. 
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losopberBt seducers, end tyrants. Sakya Muni himself suffered greatly 
from their persecution, and his uncle Devadatta, who sought to counteract 
him in every way, is regarded os an emanation of the Maras. The life of 
the king of these demons is equal to about ten thousand millions of years ; 
for one thousand six hundred of tliese make one day of his life, and he lives 
eighteen thousand of such years. He bears the title of the * All powerful 
Happy One.' In spite of all their opposition to Buddha and bis doctrine, 
the Maras are not after all his true enemies ; and in acting as they do, 
they but augment the glory and excellence of his doctrine. — Kl. 

(12) E^'amined anew the treasure of the Ziafea.— According to the Mon- 
golian History of Sanang Setsen, the first compilation of the sayings and 
*loctrines of Buddha was made in the time of Margasira^ (Bimbasdra) king 
uf Magatlha. At that era, the tliree chiefs of the clergy, Ananda, Chikhola 
Akchi, Kasyapn, and five hundred Arhans, assembled together at Ftma/a- 
jana~i in Jkoundi, and collected the sayings of Buddha relative to the primary 
principles of his doctrine, the four great truths. 

A hundred and ten years after that of the nirvana, when Ghasalang 
oughe'i nom-im hhaghan (Asoka) was master of the gifts of religion, seven 
hundred Arhans assembled in the great town of Vaisdli, and under the pre- 
sidence of the monk l*egolden amourliksan^ collected his saying relative to 
the [irincipal mean of the doctrine, the nullity of all existence. This king 
included in the collection of the words and images of the Glorious One, a 
vast number of objects fitted for spiritual edification. 

Three hundred years after that, following the Nirv&na of Sakya Muni, 
wlien Kariika, king of Gatchu (or Qaichi) was master of the gifts of reli- 
gion, it happened that an emanation of Siumou (Mura), named Maha deva, 
became a devotee in the convent of Jalandhara, in the kingdom of Gatchiin 
Aunasana, and mixed up unnatural transformations {Riddhi Khouhilghan) 
with religion. For this reason five hundred Bodhisattwas, five hundred 
Arhans, five hundred Pandits, assembled under the presidence of Vishnu 
miira^ and collected Buddha’s dicta concerning the ultimate principle of the 
doctrine, which was their final completion. This lust collection consists prin- 
cipally of the Dharanis or formulge of conjuration, &c. 

The Shaster Chirkola keregtekehi^ translated into Mongol ; and quoted in 
the notes of M. Schmidt, contains the following notice of the dicta and doc- 
trines of Buddha: ** The first collection was made in the summer of the 
year following that in which Buddha entered nirvdna, at the head of the 
river iZou/d, where Ananda and five hundred Arhans collected his first say- 
ings. The collection of intermediate sayings was made one hundred and ten 
years after the Nirvana, when Ghasalang oughei Nom-un khan^ of the king- 
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dom of Aghodougharp was master of religion. It was made by AmourlikMan^ 
and seven hundred other ArhanSp who collected the intermediate words of 
Buddha. 

** Three hundred years after the entry of Buddha upon nirv&na, at the 
time when Kanika was master of the gifts of religioop five hundred Bodhi- 
sattwas and five hundred Arhans, assembled under the presidence of Vish^ 
numitra in the convent of Jalaiidrip in the kingdom of Keshmeri (Kashmir) 
and collected the last words of Buddha. At this epoch all the sayings of Bud- 
dha were collected in books, and they adopted as his true and infallible doc- 
trine fonr great sections which contain eighteen subdivisions. The first 
great section is composed lOf seven, the second of three, the third also of 
three, and the fourth of five of these sub-divisions." 

The three compilers of these books after the death of Buddha were Anan-- 
da, Upali and Katyapa^ ** A nan, says the Fou fa ihtang yu yuan Atnp, 
signifies jubilation in Sanscrit. He was the son of the king Hou fan wang. 
He was born on the very day that Buddha attained the supreme degree of 
intelligence. As on this occasion the whole kingdom was in a state of joy- 
ousness, A nanVeceived^this name. He followed Buddha, embraced the life 
of an anchorite, and obtained the rank of Arhan. He is the first among 
those * who had heard much^^ and was therefore in the better position to 
compile the treasure of the law. After the death of the Tathagata, he and 
Manjusri convoked a great assembly in the * iron^girt mountain^ and other 
places where they collected the treasure of the SuiraOm Upali, signifies in 
Sansefit, * born by metamorphoeis but the word is also explained to mean 

* superior head,* because it was he who best received the precepts ; and as 
he best understood events, he assembled, after the death of the Tathagata, 
five hundred pious persona in the cavern of the Pi pho lo (the tree of Pho 
fi) and with them compiled the Vinayas, Kasyapa signifies in Sanscrit 

* imbibed splendor.* It is said that his body was shining and resplendent, 
and had the property of reflecting other objects. After the death of the 
Tatliagata, he convoked a great assembly in the cavern of Pi pho to, and in 
other places where he compiled the AbhidharmasJ^ Hiuan thsang states 
that the sages engaged in preparing the compilation called San tsang, or 
the Three Treasures, collected at first a hundred thousand Slokas, or double 
verses of the Sutras of Sakya Muni, then a hundred thousand Slokas of the 
Vinayas, and lastly a hundred thousand Slokas of the A bhidhartnas ; in all 
three hundred thousand Slokas, containing six million six hundred thou- 
sand words. t—Kl. 


* San tuang fa sau, B. XI. p. 7. 
t Pian i tiait, B. Llll. p. 10. 
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c^onfluencc of the five rivers. — Nirvana of A oan. — His death in the middle of 

tlie river. 

At the distance of four yeou yan^ you come to the Conjiuence 
of the Jive rivers,^ A nan, proceeding from the kingdom Mo kie 
towards Phi she li,^ with the intention of entering ni houan 
the gods informed the king A che shi^ of the circumstance. 
The latter, full of diligence, marched after him at the head of all 
his troops and arrived on the banks of the river.^ All the Li 
chhe of Phi she li having learnt the arrival of A nan, came also 
to the interview. All having arrived at the river, A nan reflect- 
ed and considered, that if he should proceed in advance A che shi 
would await him ; if he should retrace his steps he would have 
the Li chhe following his footsteps. In his indignation he burnt 
himself in the middle of the stream ; the flame of the san mei^ 
consumed his body and he entered ni houan, Ilis body was divided 
into two parts, and one part was carried to each side of the river, 
so that the two kings* had each a half of the she li of his body. 
They returned with these and erected towers.* 

NOTES. 

(1) Four yeou yens. — about, 6 miles. 

(2) TAe confluence of theflve rivers. — Fa hian crossed the Hi Han or Gan- 
daki before arriving at Phi she /i, or Vaisdli^ as that town was situated 
several li to the east of the river. From Vaisali he followed the left bank 
of the GandakI to its confluence with the Ganges near the present town of 
ilajypore, and north of Patna. Several rivers fall into the Ganges betwixt 
this place and the Sone, so that it is probable the neighbourhood bore iu 
former times the name of the five rivers. — KI. 

(3) From 3fo hie towards Phi she li. — nan came from the kingdom of 
MagadUa, situated ou the south of the Ganges, and crossed that river on his 
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way to VaiBuli, to enter nirv&nap moat probably at the same place where 
Buddha had departed the world.^KI. 

(4) Informed the king A cAe sAi. — ^Thia, or rather A cka ski, is the trans- 

cription of a Sanscrit word which signifies, according to the last section of 
the Ni phan king^ * he toho hegete not haired^* or * who makea not enemieam* 
Hiuan thsang writes the name of this prince A iou to she ton /ou, and as- 
serts that the ancient orthography, A ehe ahi, is corrupt and abridged. The 
Sanscrit word is ^EfTcfm begets not hatred). He was a king of 

Magadha, who reigned about 8G8 years before our era ; for it is to that year 
that Chinese and Japanese Chronology refers the death of A nan or Ananda, 
namely, in the 30th of the XXXth sexagenary cycle, and the 11th of king 
Li wang of China. Ananda must ha^c lired therefore 130 years, as he was 
born in the year when S4kya Muni obtained Buddhahood, that is 998 of our 
era. — Kl. 

It is impossible in the present state of our knowledge to account satisfac- 
torily for the great discrepancy between the chronology of the Chinese, and 
Trans-Himalayan Buddhists and that of the Burmese, Singhalese and Sia- 
mese ; but it is not difficult to show that the former furnishes sufficient 
materials for its own complete refutation. In the first place ; all autho- 
rities concur in referring the death' of Sakya, to the reign of Ajaiaaairu, 
Now according to the chronology of the Vdyu and Malsya Purdnas^ this 
prince flourished about 243, or according to the Vishnu Purdna (in which 
the reigns of the Saisunaga princes are made to average 30 years), about 
280 years before Chandragupia ; and as the latter was a contemporary of 
Scleucus Nicator, who reigned from 310 to 305 B. C., we have but to add 
three centuries to the above numbej^s to determine approximately the era of 
Sdkya’s death. If we adopt the chronology of the Vdyu and Matsya^ the 
result will very clusi ly coincide with the Burmese and Ceylonese date of 
that event, namely 544 B. C. In the second place, the northern authori- 
ties aver that the second revision of the scriptures took place 110 years 
after the death of Sakya, in the reign of Asoka. But the well, ascertained 
era of this prince (about the middle of the third century before Christ) is 
violently inconsistent with Chinese and Tibetan chronologies, which fix the 
Nirvana respectively in 949 and 882 B. C. On the whole the balance of 
evidence and probability is greatly in favour of the Burmese And Singhalese 
determination of this epoch ; and I think there need be no hesitation in 
affirming that Sdkya flourished towards the close of the seventh and in the 
earlier part of the sixth century before Christ. The events spoken of in the 
text must have occurred towards the close of the sixth century.-- J. W. L. 

(5) Oft the banka of the river i—ihs Ganges par excellence. 
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(fi) Tht JlamB^f his san met,— -The bodies of the Buddhas^ Bodhisattwas, 
and other sanctified personages are* according to the Buddhist notions^ held 
to be incombustible by natural firep being consumable only by that of 
Samadhip transcribed in Chinese San met; that is to sayp the fire of pro- 
found religious meditation p which issues from the body of the defunct p and 
consumes it, in order to reproduce it in all the beauty with which it was 
adorned in life.'*^— Kl. 

(7) The two kings , — It would appear that though the inhabitants of 
Vaisali had a republican governmentp they had nevertheless a king. The 
two king^ of our text are A che shi of Magadha, and the chief p whoever he 
waSp of the lA chhe^ or Lichchawi of Vaisdli.— Kl. 

(8) And built towers , — One of these towers, containing a moiety of 
the reliques of Ananda, has already been mentioned as belonging to the 
town of Vaisal£.*-Kl. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Kiaprduiii ot i\io kie tin. — I'own of Fa lian fou. — Mount Klii che kiu.— Mountain 

raised by the Genii. — Anniversary festival of the birth of Foe. — Hospitals. 

Print of the foot of Foe. — Inscription. — ^Town of Ni li. 

Crossing the river and proceeding southward one yeou yan,‘ 
you arrive at the kingdom of Mo kie thi* and the town of Pa 
Han fou.* This was the capital of king A yu. The palaces of 
the king within the town have walls, the stones of which were 
put together by the genii. The sculptures and the carved work 
which adorn the windows, are such as cannot be equalled in the 
]>reseht age ; they still exist. 

The younger brother of the king A yu,* having obtuned the 
doctrinal degree of Arhan, dwelt constantly in the mountains 
Khi che where he delighted himself in leisure and repose. 
The king, who revered him, beseeched him to come and perform 
divine worship In his palace ; but the prince, pleased with his 
tranquil abode among the mount^s, refused to accept the invi< 
• See Chap. XXIV. note 4, p. 227. 
z 
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tation. The king then said to his younger brother : “ Only 
accept my invitation and I shall cause a mountain to be raised 
for you in the midst of the town.*’ The king caused meat and drink 
to be brought, and called the genii, and sud to them : — *' Accept, 
all of you, my invitation for to-morrow ; but you must not seat 
yourselves at table till each hath made me a present.” Next day all 
the genii brought, each one, a laige atone four or five paces square. 
When the assembly was over, he charged the genii to construct 
a great mountain of stone, and to erect at the foot of the moun- 
tain with five great square stones, a stone-house, three cAanff 
long, two wide, and about 1 chang high. There was then a 
brahman of the Great Tranelation^ named Xo thdi esu pho mi, 
who dwelt in that town ; he was enlightened and full of wisdom ; 
there was nothing that he did not fundamentally understand ; he 
maintained himself in perfect purity. The king conferred upon 
him all manner of honours, obeyed him as a master, and when 
he went to consult him, dared not to sit in his presence. The 
king in token of his respect atid regard, took him by the hand ; 
but after he had done so, the br&hman immediately washed him- 
self. For more than fifty years the eyes of the kingdom and its 
confidence were placed upon this single man. He extended and 
spread abroad the Law of Foe, so that the heretics could not 
resist its prevalence. 

The body of the ecclesiastics founded very lofty and very 
beautiful Mo ho yan Sen kia /an* near the towers of king 
A yu. There are also temples of the Le»e Translation, inhabited 
hy altogether six or seven hundred ecclesiastics. There are 
also to be seen colleges admirably built in a severe and majestio 
style. Sha men of lofty virtue, from the four quarters of the 
globe, and students in quest of instruction in philosophy, all 
repair to these temples. The masters of the sons of' Brahmans 
are called also Wen cAu ssu /i.* In this country, the SAa men of 
exalted virtue are of the Great Translation the Pi Aheiou follow 
their example and obey them ; and those that dwell in the seng 
kia Ian are all of the Kingdom of the Middle.* 
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The towns and cities of this kingdom are great ; the people 
rich, fond of discussion, but compassionate and just in all their 
dealings. Every year in celebration of the eighth day of the 
moon Mao,* they prepare four-wheeled cars on which they erect 
bamboo stages, supported by spears, so that they form a pil- 
lar two ehanff high, having the appearance of a tower. They 
cover it with a carpet of white felt, upon ^hich they place the 
images of all the celestial divinities, which they decorate with 
gold and silver and coloured glass. Above they spread an 
awning of embroidered work ; at the four comers are little 
chapels, having each a Buddha seated, with Boddhisattwas 
standing beside him. There may be about twenty cars, all 
differing from each other in their ornament and importance. 
On this day all the streets are thronged with the assembled 
population. Theatrical representations are exhibited, gymnastic 
sports, and concerts of music. The br&hmans come to visit 
Foe ; the Buddhas arrive in the town according to their order, 
and halt at the resting places. At nightfall they every where 
light lanterns in the places where they perform gymnastic 
sports, and where concerts are given in honor of the ft^te. 
People repair thither from all the provinces, and the delegates 
whom the chiefs of the kingdoms muntain in the town, hare 
each established there a Medieine-hotue of happinets and vir- 
tue.'* The poor, the orphans, the lame, in short all the sick of 
the provinces repair to these houses, where they receive all that 
is necessary for their wants. Physicians examine their com- 
plaints ; they are supplied with meat and drink according to 
expedience, and medicines are administered to them. Every thing 
contributes to soothe them : those that are cured go away of 
themselves. The king A yu, having destroyed seven towers 
erected eighty-four thousand others. The great tower which 
he first erected is about three li south of the town. Before this 
town is the print of the feet of Foe they have there erected a 
temple, the gate of which is turned to the tower, and faces the 
north. To the south of the tower there is a pillar abofit four or 
X 2 
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five chang in circumference, and at least three chang high ; upon 
this pillar is an inscription to this effect : — “ The king A yu gave 
Yan fern thi to the priesthood of the four parts ; he redeemed it 
from them with silver ; and this three times.’* At three or four 
hundred paces to the north of this tower, the king A yu formerly 
built the town Ni fi,'* In the centre there is a pillar of stone, 
also three chang high, upon the summit of which is placed a 
lion. Upon this pillar is an inscription which rehearses the 
foundation of the town of Xi li, the reason for building it, and 
the year, the day, and the month. 


NOTES. 

(1) 77<e space of one peou yan . — About 4 miles. 

' (2) The kingdom of Mo kie ^Af.^The name of this kingdom is transcrib- 
by other Clilneae authors. Mo kia tho, and Mo kie iho ; it is Magadha, 
or South Behar, situated south of the Ganges. Fa liian is the first Chinese 
author who makes mention of this kingdom, which in A. D. G-17, sent an 
embassy to the emiieror Tdi tsoung of the dynasty of the Thang. Accord- 
ing to the account of western countries annexed to the history of this 
dynasty, it appertained to Mid-India, and was a hundred thousand li in 
4 ircumfercnce. The soil is fertile and produces diflerent kinds of grain, 
i^mongst others a variety of rice, called the ' rice of great folks.' The king 
resides in the town of Kiu ehe kie lo pou /o, called also Kiu son mo pho lo^ 
and town of Po to li which extefidk on the north as far as the river 
King kia (Ganges). 

The memoir upon th*; western countries under the great Thang dynasty 
also calls it the kingdom of Mo kie iho^ and gives it likewise one hundred 
thousand li in circuit. It adds that there were few largo towns, but many 
villages and hamlets. The emperor Kao tsoung of the same dynasty, who 
reigned betwixt A. D. 650 and 683, dispatched as ambassador to the king- 
dom of Magadha Wang yuan ihse, who erected a monument with an in- 
scription in the temple Mo ho phou thi. At a later period the emperor 
Te tsoung (780-B04) presented a bell with an inscription to the temple of 
Ka tan tho. This is the last mention of Magadha in Chinese history.'*' 

According to the last section of the ATi phan king^ Mo kia f Ao, or Maga- 
dba, signifies in Sanscrit * excess of goodness.'— K\* 

* Fian i tian, B. LXV. p. 6 tvi so. 
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The Na Ian iho mentioned in the foregoing note is the Ndlanda of the 
Pali Buddhistical annalsi situated at one yojana distant from Rsjagriha. 
See note 0, Chap. XXVIII.— J. W. L. 

(3) The town qf Pa lion fou ^ — the ancient transcription of Palibothra, 
so celebrated in classical history. Hiuan thsang names it Pho ia H Uu 
chhinfff that is to say, the town of the Son of the (tree) Pho ta li. We 
shall see lower down the origin of this namei which in Sanscrit ( mgfa qey 
Pataliputra) has the same sign Ideation. The Chinese translate !.he latter 
part of the name putra^ son, by the character having the same meaning. 
TJiey do the like in other cases ; for instance, they express the name 
Suriputra (in Pali, SdApuitd') the son of the Saras or Sari, by Si he U ^ 
as well as She li fou^ in which latter case the fou represents the Sanscrit 
putra, or Pali putto^ as in the case of Pa lian fou of Fa hian ; for in the 
common dialect the syllable is pronounced ybte/. 

As for this transcription Pa lianfou^ it coincides remarkably with the 
UaXip&uOpa of Arrian and Stephen of Byzance, whilst the true Sanscrit 
orthography, Pataliputra^ which has no nasal after the syllable /i, corre- 
sponds better with the na\ifi60pa of Ptolemy and Strabo. The illustrious 
Reiinell has already sufficiently shown (Mem. of a Map of Hind. p. 49) 
that this town, which Arrian calls the greatest in India, and places in the 
country of the Prasii, at the embouchure of the Erranoboos into the Ganges, 
was situated in the neighbourhood of Patna, below the confluence of the 
Sone with that river. The Sone indeed bears the appellation, ' 

Uiranyabdhu (golden arm), and Hiranyabdha (rolling gold) : 

and one of these two names has been changed by the Greeks iuto Errano^ 
buas. 

The name Pataliputra given to this town, signifies the * Son of the free 
VdtalL' The following extract (640 A. D.) from the * JIfemotr regarding 
western countries under the TAunp,' thus accounts for the origin of the 
name. 

^*To the south of the river Khing kia (Ganges) is the ancient town; it 
is seventy li in circumference ; its site is vacant and covered with jungle : - 
neither foundations nor ruins are to be seen. Formerly, when the age of 
man still consisted of innumerable years, it bore the name of Kiu sou mo 
phou lo, that is, * the city of the palace of odorous flowers,’ (in Sanscrit, • 
Kusumapura, * dowery town.’) The Royal palace was filled with 
flowers, and hence its name. When the age of man was no more than a 
thousand years, it was called Pho to li tsUg town of the Son of Pho to li, 
and not as formerly written | Pa lian fouB There was then a brfihman en- 
z 3 
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dowecl with lofty faculties and immense knowledge. The number of his 
disciples amounted to a thousand» whom he instructed in all things relating 
to the sciences. His disciples, going forth one day to promenade, observed 
one of their companions dejected and sorrowful ; they asked him what 
afflicted him. He replied : * The. moat perfect beauty and strength, so 
much admired, are impeded in their progress ; the arts acquired in so many 
years and months, are not perfected ; this is that which afflicts my heart.’ 
The other disciples rallied him with pleasantry ; * Come, he talks of soon 
having a son ; we must have him married. Let us therefore name two 
amongst us who shall be the father and mother of the youth, and two 
who shall be the father and mother of the maiden.” They went to some 
distance, sat under the tree Po to li and called it the tree of the 

hutiband of the maidetim They gathered ripe fruits, drew limpid water, and 
prepared every thing for the nuptial ceremony. He who represented the 
father of the damsel being satisfied that the time was auspicious for the 
union, took up a flowering branch and presented it to the disciple, saying, 
* The moment is propitious for your nuptials ; be happy and separate no 
more.* These words filled the heart of the youth with joy. Towarus 
evening, when all were about to return home, he, absorbed in amorous con- 
templation, would remaiu behind. The other disciples said to him. ” What 
we have been doing, is a bit of mere pleasantry ; come away with us ; the 
woods are full of savage animals that will tear you to pieces.’ But the 
young man left them, and walked towards the tree. When night had spread 
out her shades, a strange light illumined the plain ; the ropes of a beautiful 
pavilion, adorned with curtains, were stretched out, and every thing pro- 
perly arranged. Suddenly a venerable old man, resting upon a staff, made 
his appearance, as also an old woman leading a young damsel. Tllese 
two personages received him graciously ; the way was filled with people, 
all gaily decked, and singing, and playing musical instruments. ‘ The 
old man showed him the young maiden and said * Behold your newly 
espoused !* Feast and song and music and rejoicing were kept up for seven 
days. Meanwhile the other disciples, fearing that their companion had 
been torn by wild beasts, went in search of him. When they saw him they 
entreated him to return ; but he refused and followed not. Sometime 
afterwards, he came of his own accord to the town to visit his parents, and 
narrated to them what had happened. All who heard the tale were asto- 
nished. He conducted his friends to the forest, showed them the tree 
covered with flowers, and a great train of servants and slaves and horses 
coming and going. The old man approached to receive them, and enter- 
tained them with a dinner accompanied with music* Lastly, after that the 
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master of the house had shown them every fitting attention, these friends 
returned to the town, and told of what they had seen wherever they went« 
At the end of a year a son was born (to the disciple), who then said to his 
wife, * I would now return to my home ; grieve not at my departure ; and 
prevent it not ; I will come back and abide with you/ His wife imparted what 
she had heard to the old white-headed man, to whom the disciple then said, 
* In order that man should live happily, it is necessary that he should dwell 
in an inhabited place. Let houses therefore be constructed and think of 
nought else.' All the servants Mt forthwith to work and completed the 
task in a few days. This was ihe ancieni town qf oderi/erotu flowert^* 
which received of this son, and because it was constructed by the genii, was 
called ‘ the town qf the Son of the Pho to ft/’* 

Altliough the notions received from Sanscrit works by Col. Wilford with 
the assistance of his pandits are not altogether free from suspicion, 1 must 
not omit to state here what he says of Pataliputra, and the signification of 
the name. Kuthumapura was, according to the Brahmanda, built by the 
king Udasi, grandfather of Maha Bali (called also JVandii, and JIaha padma), 
Kusumapura signifies the City of flowere^ and was likewise called the city 
of the Lotus, Padmavatirn According to tradition its ancient site was at 
Phutwari^ the name of which, in the spoken dialects, has the same significa- 
tion as Kusumapura. The Ganges having altered its course, this town was 
gradually removed to Phulwari, or the present Patna, also called Pataliputra, 
after tlie sun of one form of who took the name of Fdtali ddvi, the 

slender goddess. Her son was named Pataliputra^ and the town Pdtali^ 
putra pura. This etymology of Col. Wilford's is untenable however, as the 
name of the town is another memoir 

Wilford places Pataliputra, or Kusumapura, ten leagues west-south-west of 
Patna, t iu which he may be perfectly justified.— -Kl. 

The narratives of Fa bian and Hiuan tbsang leave no room to doubt 
that Putua Is tlie true position of Palibothra. Another account of the 
mythological origin of this town is given by Mr. Ravenshaw, in the Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society for February 1845, to which I refer the reader. 

The approximate date of the foundation of this town, or of its erection 
into the capital of the empire may, 1 think, be ascertained with tolerable 
lertainty. In the first place Pataliputra ia no where mentioned (as far as 1 
can ascertain) in the Buddha scriptures, although Sakya must have frequently 
passed in its neighbourhood, if not over its actual site, in his various journeys 
to and from betwixt Vaisali and Rajagriha. This negative evidence would be 
sufficient to establish the non-existence of this famous city in that age ; 
♦ Plan i tio/i, B. LXV. p, 9 v, and scq. t Vol, IX. p. 36, 37. 
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and is further confirmed by a passage in the Pali Buddhistical Annals from 
which we learn that two ministers of the king of Magadha (no doubt Ajiita* 
satni) were engaged in the erection of a citadel at the village of Patali, as 
a check upon the WaJJianSt at the time when Sakya passed that way for the 
last time en route to Kusinagara. On that occasion he prophesied that 
Patali would become a great city, and predicted its destruction by fire, by 
water, and by treachery. It would further appear that the inhabitants of 
this Tillage suffered great hardship and extortion by being turned out of 
their houses for a fortnight or a month at a time, to accommodate the 
officers and messengers continually passing and repassing betwixt Vaisali 
and Rajagriha. To avoid these oppressions they built an divdsathdffaran, 
or rest-house for the accommodation of travellers. All this quadrates well 
with Hindu accounts ; for in the Fdyu (see Wilson, Vixhnu Purdna, p. 4G7,) 
Udayaswa the son of AjdtasatrUt is stated to have built Ku8U7napura, or 
Pataliputra, ** on the southern angle of the Ganges." This might be about 
two centuries before the reign of Chandragupta, giving ample time for the 
city to attain the extent and magnificence ascribed to it by Megaslhenes. 

The condition of Pataliputra in the seventh century, as described in the 
foregoing note, sufficiently accounts for the obliteration of all trace of that 
ancient city in the present day. Nevertlielcss, the surrounding neighbourhood 
seems well worthy the diligent investigation of the antiquarian. — J. W. L. 

(4) The younger brother of king A yu. — Iliuon thsang says he was named 
Mo hi yan tho /o, that is, * the great emperor,* and that he was born of the 
same mother, as A yu ox A eoka. Mo hi yan tho lo is the Sanscrit 
Mahendra^ which signifies pretty nearly as given above, — * the greatly 
powerful,* * the sovereign.’ — Kl. 

The sanctified character of this Mahendra^ would lead us to infer that he 
is identical with the Mahindo of the Mahauansa^ tlie celebrated apostle of 
Buddhism in Ceylon. But in that work he is stated to be the son, and not 
the brother, of Asoka, who it will be remembered, is said to have slain all 
his brothers, save one.— J. W. L. 

(5) In the hillKhi che Aiti.— This hill, situated in the kingdom of Maga- 

clha, and forming part of the chain which traverses South Behar from the 
Sone to Rajmahal, will be more fully described in Chapter XXIX. It is 
named Ky ly tho lo kiu ta^ in the narrative of liiuan thsang. This is the 
transcription of the Sanscrit Oridhrakutaf ' the Peak of the Vulture.* 

The Chinese translate the name Teieou fang s they call it also Ling teieou 
Jung^ or * Peak of the supernatural Vulture.* This is one of the places 
where Sakya Muni longest dwelt and preached. It bears at present the 
name of Giddore in our maps.— Kl. 
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{(t) Ma ho yon Seng kia /an. — MonaBteries of thoBO monkB who studied 
the great translation , — KL 

(7) Are also called Wen ehu ezu /i.^Oiie of the ChineBe traascriptionB 
of ManjuBrff a Buddhist divinity alreody spoken of in Note 29| Chap. XVI« 
It is also an honorific title applied to the most learned br&hmanB.— Kl. 

(8) Are all of the kingdom of the middle^ that is, Madhyadiea^ 

in Pali, Majjadusa, or Central India. Under this title is compriiied the entire 
country between Kurukeh^tra on the north, Allahabad on the south, the 
Himalayas to the east, and the Vindhya mountains to the west ; including 
therefore the present provinces of Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Oude, Behar, 
fkc.— Kl. 

(9) The eighth day of the moon Mao — that is the fourth moon, the cha- 
racter Mao being the fourth of the ten signs of the cycle of twelve. It is 
the anniversary of the birthday of Sdkya Muni, and is celebrated to this day 
amongst all Buddhists with the greatest solemnity. It is distinguished in the 
Court Almanac of Pekin, as * the holy birthday of Shy kia wen foe,* The 
Mongols call it the * moon of grace.’ The Kalmuks celebrate this festival 
from the 8th to the 15th of the first month of summer, and consequently 
the fourth of the year, i. e. in the middle of the month of May.— Kl. 

In my former note upon the Bauddha procession at Fu thian (see page 
21,) I omitted to mention a very singular fact which strongly confirms my 
opinion tiiat tlie modern procession of Jagannath originates in the Buddhist 
practice described by Fa hian. It is this, that in the ordinary native pic* 
tures of the Avataras of Vishnu, the ninth avatar^ ifiaud* . 

dha era /or), is represented by a figure of Jaganndth or the Rath Jdttrd, 

1 have failed to ascertain from pandits any explanation of this. In the 
Vishnu purdna^ Vishnu is represented as becoming incarnate in the per- 
son of Buddha, for purposes of illusion ; a convenient artifice of the brah- 
mans to dispose of all difficulties attending the popularly admitted superna- 
tural character of Sakya ; but this does not explain the circumstance of 
Jagannath being regarded as typifying the Bauddhavatar. The circumstance 
would seem to indicate an under current of popular tradition which had 
survived the changes of national religion and all the efforts of the priest- 
hood to suppress it. 

Since writing the note above alluded to, I have perused some admirable 
observations upon the intermixture of Buddhism with Hinduism by the Rev. 
Dr. Stevenson of Bombay, who upon grounds nearly similar, infers the Bud- 
dhist origin of the festival of Jagannath.^ In the same volume is a highly 

interesting paper by the same author upon a Bauddha- Vaishnava sect in the 

* See the Juuruai of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VII. pp. 7, 8. 
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Marhatta countryi in Guzerat, Central Indiai and the Carnatic. These 
sectaries worship Vishnu under the name Panduranff, or Vitthat^ whom 
they reco^ise as the ninth or Bauddha avat&r, undertaken however, not for 
the purpose of deluding mankind, but for the more rational purpose o^ 
instructing them and leading them in the way of salvation. In their writ- 
ings these sectaries speak slightingly of the Vedas, of the br&hmans, and of 
Hindu superstitions ; while their own practices seem to be essentially Bud- 
dhist. Dr. Stevenson's pape^ well merits a careful perusal. The subject 
of Indian syncretisms has never yet been sufficiently studied ; and until it be 
so we can not hope to attain to any adequate comprehension of the strange 
and heterogeneous character of Hindu superstition. — J. W. L. 

(10) Medicine-Jkotue qf happineas and virtue,— The Medieine^Jkouaea or 
hospitals here alluded to were very probably establislied in conformity with 
the commands of Asoka, the second of whose famous edicts, still extant 
upon the rocks of Dhauli and Girinar, is thus translated by the late James 
Prinsep : ** Every where within the conquered provinces of raja Piyadasi, 
the beloved of the gods, as well as ia the parts occupied by the faithful, 
such as Cholct Pida^ Satiyaputra^ and Keialapuirat and even as far as 
Tamba panni (Ceylon),— and moreover within the dominions of Antiochus 
the Greek (of which Antiochus’ generals are the rulers), every where the 
heaven -beloved rdja Piyadasi's double system of medical aid ia establish- 
ed ; both medical aid for men, and medical aid for animals : together witli 
medicaments of all sorts which are suitable for men and suitable for animals. 
And wherever there is not (such provision), in all such places they are to 
be prepared, and to be planted ; both root drugs and herbs, wheresoever 
there is not (a provision of them), in all such places shall they be deposited 
and planted.” 

These incidental correspondences are of infinite value in confirming the 
narrative of our pilgrim, as well as for the sure light they throw upon anci- 
ent manners. The reader will no doubt be reminded by the foregoing 
edict of the singular institution at Surat, known by the name the Banyan 
hoapital^ too often described by European visitors to require further notice 
here. The circumstance did not escape the observation of Prinsep, who 
boldly, but not without plausibility, remarks If proper inquiry were directed 
to this building, 1 dare say it would be discovered to be a living example 
(the only one that has braved twenty centuries), of the humane acta of Asoka, 
recorded at no great distance on a rock in Guzerat.” — J. W. L. 

(11) The print qfthe feat of Foe , — Hiuan thsang also saw and discribed 
these footprints. They were one foot eight inches long, and six inches 
broad. The prints of both feet exhibited the figure of a heel and ten toes. 
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They were surrounded with gerlands and speckled fishes, which shone 
with great brilliancy in serene and clear weather. Formerly, he adds, when 
the Jou lui had resolved upon entering nirvfina, and was upon the point of 
proceeding towards the north to the city of Kiu shi na, he looked back upon 
the kingdom of Jlfo Jkie ihOf standing upon this stone, and said to A nan : 

For a long time I leave the impress of these feet in the kingdom of Mo 
kie tho ; for I am about to enter extinction.” One hundred years after, 
the * King without sorrow/ Asoka, reigned, and caused a palace to be erect- * 
ed in this place. He became converted by the help of the three precioue 
ones, and became a servant of the divinities, as did also the kings, his suc- 
cessors. He there established his abode, built there a town, and erected a 
monument over the footprints which are near the palace, and which he 
ever zealously revered. Subsequently the kings of other countries endea- 
voured actually to remove this stone : but however numerous the labourers 
they employed, they were wholly unable to effect their purpose. Not long 
ago (this is written in the first half of the 7th century) the king She ehang 
kia, who persecuted and sought to abolish the law of Buddha, tried also to 
destroy this stone and its holy impressions ; but as often as he effaced the 
latter they were renewed in their original condition. He then caused the 
stone to be thrown into the Khing kia (Ganges) ; but the stream of that 
river rcconveycd it to its ancient site.^ — Kl. 

(12) And this three times, — Hiuan thsang, who visited these places 
about two hundred years subsequently, found the characters of this inscrip- 
tion nearly effaced. He states that its purport was * The king without 
sorrow/ firm in the faith, thrice made a gift of Jamhudwxpa (India) to the 
priests of the law of Buddha, and thrice redeemed it with all his pearls and 
all his treasures.f— Kl. 

It is remarkable that in none of the inscriptions of this prince yet dis- 
covered, is he mentioned by his historical name, Aeoka, but by that of 
Figadasi, — J. W. L. 

(13) The town of Ni /i.— 1 nowhere find other mention of this town, 
which must be the residence mentioned in note' 11. — Kl. 


* Fian i tian, JJ, LXV, p. 13. 
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CHAPTER XXVH. 


Mountain of the Isolated Rock. — Hamlets of Nalo. — New town of the Royal 
Residence.— Ancient residence of the kinp Ping cha.— Carden of An pho lo. 

Thence proceeding south>weat, you reach, at the distance of 
Tiinp yeou yan, the little mountain of the isolated roch.* On its 
summit is a stone building facing the south. Foe being seated 
there, the king of hearen, Skiff caused the khin* to be struck by 
the celestial musicians. Pan chef in honor of the Buddha. The 
Lord of Heaven, Sktf, questioned him regarding the forty-two 
things,* drawing each with his finger upon the stone : the remains 
of these drawings still exist. In this place also there is useng Ida 
Ian. Thence going towards the south-west one yeou yan, you 
come to the hamlets of Na lof It was here that She li foe' was 
bom. She li foe having returned to this village, entered also 
nt houan. They there built a tower, which still exists. 

Thence going to the west the distance of one yeou yan, you 
come to the New Town of the Royal Residence.* This new town 
was built by the king A ehe shi. In the midst there are two 
seng kia Ian. On leaving by the western gate, you arrive, at the 
distance of three hundred paces, at a tower raised by king 
A che shi, when he obtained a portion of the reliques of Foe : it 
is lofty, grand, beautiful, and majestic. 

Leaving the town on the southern side, and proceeding four li 
to the south, you enter a valley which leads to the Fiee Hills. 
These fii’e hills form a g^dle like the walls of a town ; it is the 
Ancient Town of the king Ping sha.* From east to west it may 
extend five or six li, and from north to south, seven or eight. 
Here is, the place where She li foe and iUbw lian first beheld 
O pi ,■'** the place were Ni kian tse made a pit filled with fire, 
and served poisoned food to Foe and that where the black ele- 
phant of the king A che shif* having drunk wine, sought to in- 
jure Foe. 
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At tlie north-east angle of the townj the ancients erected a 
chapel in the garden where pho W* invited Foe and twelve 
hundred and 'fifty of his disciples to do them honor ; this chapel 
still exists. 

The town is cntirdy desert and uninhabited. 

NOTES. 

(1) 7%e little hill the ieolated rock .—in Cbineie, Siae kau ehy than.— 
Hiuan tlksang calls this mountain Yn tho lo ehi to kiu ho, that is, 

IndroMilaguttd (* the cavern of the rocks of Indra.’) He states that it hath 
deep valleys abounding in dowers, woods, and bushy thickets ; its sum- 
mit crowned with two peaks rising strait up.* — Kl. 

We have now come to a country so abundant in Buddhist remuns that 
the very number of these makes It perplexing to determine our pilgrim's 
route. Capt. Kiitoe supposes that the aeity kia Ian here referred to is 
Heliar, near whicli is an isolated rock now surmounted by a Muhammadan 
shrine.t 1 believe that 1 am myself to blame for having led him into error 
upon this point, by emitting to send him, when engaged in these identifications, 
the corresponding portion of Hiuan thsang’s itinerary, in which, as will be 
seen above, this hill is denominated Jfw Mo io Me lo kin ho {indrasilaguhd) ^ 
cind placed contiguous to JSTeou U kin, — evidently Girigtko This establishe.«i 
the length of the ynjana in Magadha to be just 4^ miles ; a value which 
answers very well for the rest of our pilgrim's journey through that neigh- 
bourhood. — J. W. L. 

(2) The king of heaven, ffhg — that is, VfHf, Sakra or Indra, called also 

Sakrardja,ox Sakradevaf a word corresponding with 

the Chinese, Shy ti, or Shy ihian tL — Kl. 

(3) Caused the khin to he struck,— The khin Is a species of horisontal 
lyre with seven strings.-^ Kl. 

(4) The Heavenly Musicians Pan ehe, — 1 nowhere find any elucidation 
of the term Pan che,—KL 

(5) The forty-two things, — The original character signifies affairs, but 
as Indra drew them on the stone, 1 have translated the word things, Hiuan 
thsang is not more lucid u}ion this point : To the south of the western 
peak (of Indrasilagulis), says he, there is a great stone edifice on a precipice ; 
extensive, but not high. In olden times, when the Jou lai established his 

• Pin?! » Tl. LXV. p. 64. 
t /. A. S. Vol. XVI. p. y64. 
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abode there, the emperor of Heaveiii Shj (Indra) drew forty-two doubtful 
matters upon the stone, and beseeched Foe to explain them fully. These 
tracings of Indra remain to this day/’* The Siu sAp eul ehanp king, the 
first Buddhist work translated from the Sanscrit into Chinese, has its title 
from allusion to this circumstance.— Kl. 

The book here alluded to would appear to contain the Dogmatics, or the 
Metaphysics of Buddhism. It consists of forty -two Suirost or brief aphor- 
isms, which are supposed to embody the whole doctrine of the Honorab/e 
of the World f the entire spirit of the Scripture and the Law. Buddha, 
according to the work in question, haring attained the height of his mission, 
having finished his doctrine, and vanquished all his enemies, sat in deep 
silence, absorbed in meditation. His disciples surrounded him ; he resolved 
their doubts and instructed them in the Law. He explains the duties, virtues, 
gifts of the priesthood ; discusses the ten virtues and the ten vices of the body 
and the soul, the nature of good and of wicked people, together with the 
cause of causes, or the cause qf all qjfecU^ The work is most probably 
apocryphal ; or it may be an abridgment of the 21 volumes of the Bher* 
pApin (Prajnd Paramita)f or discourses which treat of the logic, psycho- 
logy, and metaphysics of the Buddhists, and which are stated to have been 
delivered by Sakya 16 years after his attainment of Buddhahood, or in the 
Tilst of his age, on the Grtdhrahuta hill, near RAjagriha. Amongst his 
numerous auditory was Indra, as intimated by Fa hian ; and these put a 
question several times to Sakya. He gives them no direct reply, but forms 
such propositions as lead them to the proper decision. See M. de Kuros, 
jina/ysit of the .9Aer-cAin, As. Res. Vol.XX. p. 399. Recurring to the Chinese 
work alluded to by M. Klaproth, it was translated into Chinese, according 
t.n M. Neumann, from the Sanscrit by JTca ye mo tang and Chufa Ian. The 
:elebrated CAu Aeor CAu fu tee says, that in this work the doctrine of Buddha 
is explained in very easy intelligible language ; but that, generally speaking, it 
contains only the idle and fruitless speculations of Lao teze and Chwang teze. 
M. Neumann, from whose Catechiem qf the Shamane {more correctly SAamt) 

I gather these particulars, gives the following specimen of the work:— 
•'^Buddha loquitur) ** My religion consists in thinking the inconceivable 
thought ; my religion consists in going the impassable way ; my religion con- 
sists in speaking the ineffable word ; my religion consists in practising the 
impracticable practice a sample which the reader will perhaps deem 
sufficient !•— J • W. L. 

( 6) The Hamlete qfNd /a.— Hiuan thaang calls this place Kiu lb pi na 
Aia, and adds that it was the birthplace of the venerable She li teou. He 
* Plan i tian, B. LV. p. 64. 
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AQds also, that when that personage entered nirr&na, a tower was there 
erected orer his ashes. ^—Kl. 

The hamlet here spoken of is the Nalanda^ or Nalada^ of the bJTaA- 
hG^tir and the Pali Buddhistical Annals. In the latter it is stated to be one 
yojana distant from Rdjagriha. It seems to hare been a favorite resort of 
the learned in those times of high debate, a second Academia ; and to have 
been sometimes bestowed by the king as a prize on the most successful dis- 
putant, or withdrawn from the actual possessor, in the case of defeat, for pre- 
sentation to his victor. See de Korbs, AnatyM of the Bul-va. Sakya is 
ferquently mentioned in the scriptum as resorting to Nalada for the pur- 
pose of discussion or instruction.— J. W. L. 

(7) She li Jbe, — She li foe (in Sanscrit, Sariputra) is one of 

the most famous disciples of Buddha. He was the son of a very learned 
brkhman. His mother saw in a dream an extraordinary man holding in his 
band a diamond mace, with which he demolished all the hills with the ex- 
ception of one, before which he humbled himself. Tlie father took this 
dream for a good omen, announcing a son of great wisdom, who should 
destroy all false doctrine in the world and be the disciple of the man jjar 
exceZ/tfitce,— Buddha. — Kl. 

(8) Entered tiirodao.— In a Mongolian work translated from the San- 
scrit, and entitled f/liyerun dalatf (the Sea of Parables) we read ; ** When 
Sariputra learnt that Buddha was bent on entering nirvana, he experienced 
profound sorrow, and said to himself ; ' It is soon indeed and contrary to 
all expectation that the Tathdgata hath resolved upon entering nirvana-: who 
after him will be the protector and shield of souls and of beings enve- 
loped in darkness ?" He then said to Buddha, It is impossible for me 
to witness the nirvana of Buddha. Thrice be repeated these words, when 
Buddha replied ; “ If thou believest thy time come, then do thy will like 
all the Khutukhtu (in Sanscrit, Nirmmdnkdyaf incarnations) who enter the 
nirvdna of tranquillity. Sariputra having heard these words of Buddha, 
arranged bis dress ; and having a hundred times walked round Buddha, he 
repeated a great number of v^erses in praise of him. He then embraced the 
feet of the latter, placed them thrice upon his head, and joining the palms 
of his hands, said, 1 have been found worthy to approach the gloriously 
accomplished Buddha.’’ He then worshipped Buddha, and proceeded with 
his servant, the priest Konfi, to Rdjagriha, his native town. When arrived 
there, he said to Konfi, ** Go into the town, into the suburbs, and to the 
palace of the king, and to the houses of the high functionaries and of 
such as give alms, and thus say to them : The Khutukhtu Sariputra hath 

* Pian i tian, p. 12. 
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resolred apoD entering nirv&na ; come end prostrate yonraelTes before bim/' 
The priest Fon/i executed the order of bis master, went to the places indi-' 
cated, and thus delieered his message ; ** The XkutukMu Saripntra hath 

arrived here; if yon would visit him, come without delay/' 'When the king 
AjattmirUf the dispensers of alms, the great dignitaries, the oficers of the 
army, and the heads of families heard this announcement, they were all 
filled with sorrow, and with heavy hearts said, ** Ah ! what will become of 
ns when the second head of the lnw, the leader of so many beings, the 
Khutukhtu Saripntra shall have entered nlrvfina 1" Hurriedly they pro- 
ceeded towards him, bowing down and saying, ** Khutukhtu t if thou be- 
comest nirv&na, who shall be our i^otector, and that of so many other 
beings Sariputra then addressed them the following words : ** Since all 
is perishable, the end of all is death. As ye, too, belong to this world of 
torment, ye too, will not remain long : death will come and terminate your 
career. But as you all, in consequence of meritorious works in a former 
existence, have had the happiness of being bom in the world with Buddha, 
and that too in the human form, do you add other accumulative meritSi and 
accomplish such works as shall save you from Sansara.’’ When Sariputra 
had finished preaching thus to the bystanders the inexhaustible law, and had 
comforted their spirits with salutary medicaments, they bowed down before 
the Khutukhtu, and each returned to his home. After midnight, Sariputra 
sat in a perfectly erect position ; gatliered all the faculties of his soul ; 
directed these upon one point, and entered the first Dkydna. Thence he 
entered the second ; thence, the third ; and from the third, the fourth. From 
the fourth he passed into the Samddki ike birthe of loundlees eeleeiiai 
epaee ; then into the Samddhi of the Inrihe of eompteie mAWi/y. From this 
Samfidhi he entered that of * neither ihinkinff nor not t kinking / then into 
that of limiiatioH ; and lastly into Nirvana, 

When Khonrmousda, the king of the Gods, learnt of the nirvana of Sd- 
riputra, he came with several hundreds of thousunda in his suite, bearing 
flowers, perfumes, and other objects meet for sacrifice. They diffused them- 
selves through the whole space of heaven ; their tears fell like rain ; they 
scattered their fiowera so as to cover the earth, saying, ** Oh * he whose 
wisdom was as the depth of the sea, who had passed through all the gates 
of knowledge, whose musical speech flowed sweetly as a running stream ; 
who was perfect in the falfilment of every duty, in self- contemplation, in all 
wisdom ; the sublime chief of the doctrine, the excellent Khutukhtu Sari- 
putra bath too hastily entered nirvana. Who shall succeed the gloriously 
accomplished Buddha and Tathdgata, to spread abroad the law All the 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood, as soon as they were apprised of 
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the nirvana of Sariputra, came bearing much oil, perfumes, flomrs, and 
other things appropriate for sacrifice. They wept loudly with accents of 
woe and sorrow, placing ujpon the ground the objects fit for the sacrifices. 
Khourmousda, the prince of the gods, then commanded Vishwamitra to 
prepare a car of various precious materials for the body of Sariputra. When 
the car was finished the corpse of Sariputra, was placed thereon in a sitting 
position, and taken forth Co a beautiful plain, all the while the Nagas, the 
Yakshas, the king, the commanders of the army, the officers and the whole 
people uttering cries of sorrow. There they raised a pile of chandana 
(sandal) wood. After moistening it with oil and batter, they place upon it 
the body of Sariputra and applied fire. Then all bowed down and each 
went to his home. When the fire was completely extinguished, tlie priest 
Yonti collected from the ashes the sdrira of his master and conveyed them 
as well as his pot and ecclesiastical dress, to Buddha. He placed these 
things at the feet of Buddha, announcing at the same time the death of bis 
master. When Ananda learnt this from the lips of Yonti, he was much 
grieved and said to Buddha, Oh Buddha ! the first of our band has enter- 
ed nirvana ; to whom now ahall we unbosom ourselves, and whom shall we 
regard as our protecting sun Buddha replied ; ** Ananda ! although 
Sariputra hath entered nirvana, neither the charge of your duties, nor sama- 
dhi, nor understanding, nor plenary redemption, nor the prajna of plenary 
redemption, nor the nature of occult properties hath become so ; moreover, 
many generations ago Sariputra once became nirvana, because he could not 
endure to see me enter upon nirv&na." — Kl. 

(6) The new town of the royal Reeidence . — That is the new 
Bajagriba ; in Pali Rajagaha, * or royal residence.’ This name ia transcrib-' 
ed in Chinese, Lo yue khi, Asoka left this town and transferred the seat 
of his government to Pataliputra. — Kl. 

. Klaproth fprgets that Pataliputra was the seat of government in the 
time of Chandragupta, the grandfather of Asoka. 

That indefatigable antiquary, Capt. M. Kittoe, undeterred by the incle- 
mency of the season, paid a hurried visit to this interesting locality in July 
last, and has published the results of his investigations in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XVI. pp. 953 — 970. His paper is of the highest 
interest, and leads me to hope that much more remains for him to discover 
should he be able to revisit the spot at a more propitious time of the year. 
Speaking of the modem (or perhaps I should say few aneUnt) R^ogriha, 
Capt. Kittoe observes,—*' An immense embankment, called Assurein, still 
exists, as well as extensive mounds of bricks and rubbish ; sufficient remains 
of the citadel to show its form, a paroUelogram with numeroui bastiona ; 

2 A 3 
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but these appear to have beea the work of later times. * * * Aboat the 
distance westward mentioned by Fa hiani there exists a tumulus called the 
Awa or Putufawa, which is no doubt the tower where Buddha's relics were 
placed by A che shi. Buchanan describes this remarkable mound which 
want of leisure prevented me inspecting closely.*' If it be what Capt. 
Kittoe conjecturesp indeed whatever it be* this mound seems well deserving 
of very particular examination. — J. W. L. 

(9) TAe ancieni town qf the king Ping eha : — ^The ancient R&jagriha. 
Hiuan thsang writes this name Kho lo ehe kg it hi ,* a corrupted orthogra- 
phy p but one under which Riijagriha is still concealed p for Hiuan thsnng 
translates the word ‘ rogal residence, or house.* Ping sha is the transcrip- 
tion of Bimbasara.— Kl. 

** The appearance of this valley and the hills is very striking,*' says Capt. 
Kittoe ; ‘‘ every peak has a name and a small Jain temple crowning it, this 
sect holding the whole neighbourhood sacred, which is very remarkable. * 

It is fully two miles or 4 li to the site of the old town, which is now called 
Hansu Tanr ; this must have been a very large place when in its glor^, and, 
as described, is skirted by hillsp five of which are more conspicuous than the 
rest, and are called respectively, Ratna Girl, BiplaGiri, Baibhar Girl, Suna 
Girip and Udhaya Giri. To proceed ; first of all as to the chapel in the north- 
ern hillp on the left or west aide of the pass is a chamber called Sone Bhun- 
dar, of precisely the same shape as those of Burabur. There are sockets to 
admit of timber roofing on the exterior of the cavep and there have been build- 
ings extending to some distance in front. It would be interesting to clear the 
rubbish here. There are several short inscriptioos and some of the shell 
shape ; one has some resemblance to the Chinese. There are no Pali let- 
ters ; but the cave has been sadly ill-used by a zemindar who tried to blow 
it up with powder many years ago, hoping to find bidden treasuce, and a 
large piece of rock has been broken away at the very spot where we should 
have expected to find an inscription. 4 c sc * * south of this cave, 

(near the centra of the town ?) is a high tumulus, the site of a dagope, or 
chaitya, on which is a small Jain temple. From this elevated spot a good 
view is to be had of the valley and of the pass and plains beyond, looking 
over Rajagriha nearly due north ; to the east the valley grows narrower for 
a mile or so, and thence two valleys branch off, one leading to the Gidhona 
peak, so called from the vultures which perch and build there, the other to 
Tupobun, where there are hot weUs. >► * * * Leaving the tumulus aud 
proceeding southward, the road winds at the foot of Sdna Giri, close to a 
low ledge of laterite, forming a terrace as even as if cut by masons ; this 
place is called Bheem Sen's Ukhara, or wrestling -place. The many inden- 
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taiions and cavities peculiar to such formations, are supposed by the igno- 
rant to be marks left by the wrestlers. Continuing to the southward to- 
wards Udhaya Giri, the road is formed in the bare rock, in which occur 
many short inscriptions in the shell pattern, and other curious forms, but 
much worn and some overgrown with moss and rubbish. I deemed this to 
be great curiosities, and think that if a clearance were made, more (and 
perfect ones) would be discovered. About a quarter of a mile further is a 
tumulus overgrown with jungle, and near it the remains of some extensive 
buildings. This tumulus may be one of the towers mentioned by Fa 
bian.'' These researches are extremely interesting ; but we must not be 
hasty in our identifications, as it is evident that much remains to be ex. 
plored in this little trodden field. The caves in particular are deserving of 
the most minute investigation, for there can be little doubt that they are 
among the most ancient in India, perhaps taking precedence even of those of 
Burabur. The five hills surrounding Rajagriha are named in the Pali An- 
nals* Gijjhakuio^ higili^ Wtbharo^ Wepul/o, and Pandawo. Among these 
we may easily recognise the Pali forms of Bdibhar Giri and Bipla 
Oiri^ in Webharo and Wepullo» It will be remembered that the 8ut~ 
iapani cave was in the former (Webhara) hill, and that the hall of the 
first convocation was in front of that cave ; which I make no doubt is the Son 
Bhundar cave described above. See my note 6 to Chapter XXX. — J. W. L. 

(10) Saw fm' the fir$i time O pi. — I take O pi to be the same personage 

as the bbikshu named by Hiuan thsang A shy pho ehi, Aswajit, 

** that goetli on horse back.") He narrates how Sariputra met this devotee 
in the town of Rdjugrilia, and that it was he that instructed Sariputra in 
the law. — Kl. 

(11) Served Foe with pouoned food. — This event is thus recorded by 

Hiuan thsang: "At a short distance from the place She H foe 

(Sariputra) was instructed in the law, tiiere is a deep and wide fosse along 
cside of which is erected a tower. It is there that Shy li khieou to (* the 
handsome concealed,’ in Sanscrit Siryudha) in order to injure Foe, 

dug a pit which he filled with fire, and served him with poisoned food. This 
Shy ti hhieou to was attached the creed of the heretics and was ever ready for 
mischief. He invited many to a banquet in his bouse, before the gate of 
which was a deep pit filled with fire and only covered over with decayed sticks 
upon which he had scattered some dry earth; Besides this, all the dishes 
were poisoned with difierent kinds of poison, so that such as escaped death 
in the fiery pit might fall victims to the food. The inhabitants of the 

* J.A.S. Vol. VII. p. 996. 
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town knowing that Shy li khieou to indulged implacable hatred to the 
Honorable of the Age, urgently intreated the Utter not to place himself in 
the way of danger. The Honorable of the Age replied ; Be not uneasy ! 
the person of a Tathagata cannot be injured thus.^' He saluted them 
and set forth • At the instant of his setting foot on the threshold of the 
door, the pit of fire became changed into a limpid pool, clear as a mirror*, 
and covered with the floating flowers of the lotus. When Shy li khieou to 
witnessed this he was downcast and sad ; nevertheless he said to his disci- 
ples, By his art he has escaped the fiery pit ; but there still remain the 
poisoned meats.*’ But the Honorable of the Age, after having partaken of 
these, expounded the admirable law. Shy li khieou to having listened to 
bis discourse, solicited pardon, confessed his crimes, and amended his con- 
duct.*— Kl. 

(12) The black elephant of king A c/ie tAi. — Hiuan thsang dues not 
accuse A che thi (Ajatasatru) of this sin ; but he states that Dcvadattu being 
with this prince and his relatives and friends, let loose an elephant which he 
had intoxicated, in the hope of injuring the Tathdgata ; but the Utter merely 
made a signal with his hand, when immediately there came forth four lions 
before which the drunken elephant .became quiet and humble.f 

A Mongolian legend of tbe life of Buddha, which 1 have published, re- 
counts this miracle in very nearly the same manner. ** Devadatta, uncle 
of Sakya Muni, exhibited his animosity anew by bringing to his neighbour- 
hood a tame elephant which he had caused to drink a large quantity of 
palm-wine till hia thrist was assuaged. He fixed to the accoutrements of 
this elephant two sharp swords, and let loose the intoxicated animal upon 
Goadam (Sakya Muni), believing that he would vent his rage against the 
hermit. But the Utter merely raised the five fingers of his band, when the 
elephant took him for a lion and became quiet.”$— KI. 

(13) An pho /o.— This is the same An pho io of whom an account is 
given in note 4, Chap. XXV. According to the DuUvttf she bore a son to 
Bimbasara, named in Tibetan GyAon-fitt-HjiFs-med, or the ** intrepid youth 

a circumstance which sufficiently accounts for her possessing a fine garden 
at Rajagriha, as well as one at Vaisali.— J. W. L* 

* Pian i tian, B, LXV. p* 48. 

t Pian i ibid. 

X Journal Aaiatique^ T. IV. p. 22. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


J’eak of Khi eke. — 'J’lie demon l*hi siun chanifee liimKlf into a Vulture.— Terror 
of A nun. — Throne of the four Uuddlios. — Stone thrown nt Foe by I'hiao tka 
— Fa hiun's sacrifice. 

Entering the valley and going to the mountains above fiReen li 
to the south-east, you arrive at the Peak ofKAi cAe.* Three N be- 
fore reaching the summit of the mountain you come to a cavern 
situated amongst the rocks and facing the south. Foe was seated 
there in meditation. At thirty paces to the north-east there is a 
stone grot ; nan was sitting tliere in meditation. The demon of 
heaven, PAi aiun* transformed into a vulture, stopped before 
the grot and terrified A nan. Foe by his supernatural power, open- 
ed the rock, took A naa by the arm with his hand, and re- 
moved his fear. The trace of the bird, and the hole through 
which Foe protruded his hand exist still. It is from this cir- 
cumstance that the hill is called the Hill of tAe cave of the Vul- 
ture. Before the cave is the place of the throne of the four Bud- 
has.^ All the Arhans likewise, hod each his cave where they sat 
to meditate. The number of these caves is several hundreds. 

Foe, being in front of the stone house, was passing from the east 
to the west. TAiao tha, standing on the steep edge towards the 
north of the mountain, threw down a stone which wounded Foe 
on the toe :* this stone still exists. The hall in which Foe taught 
the doctrine is in ruins ; there are but the foundations of a brick 
wall remuning. The peaks of these hills are regular and majes- 
tic : they are the loftiest of the five mountains. 

Fa hian having purchased in the new town perfumes, flowers, 
and oil-lamps, hired two aged Pi khieou to conduct him to the 
grots and to the hill KAi cAe. After having made an oblation 
of the perfumes and the flowers, the lamps increased the brilli- 
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ance. Grief and emotion affected him even to tears ; he said, 
** Formerly, in this very place vas Foe; here he taught the Sheou 
I eng yan : Fa hian, unable to behold Foe in life, has but wit- 
nessed the traces of his sojourn. Still, it is something to have 
recited the Sheou leng yan before the cave, and dwelt there one 
night.” 


NOTES. 

(1) The Peak of Khi che^—in Sanicrit GHdhrakuta^ or the Peak of the 
Vulture. It is one of those hills situated about 25^ N. Lat. at the sources 
of the Dahder and Banurah ri%’ers. The origin of its name we learn from 
the legend given in the text by Fa hian. Other Buddhist writers affirm 
however that it receives its name from its resemblance to a vulture.*'* ** The 
Tathagata, says Hiuan thsang, when he had attained the age of fifty years, 
dwelt much in this mountain and there preached the admirable law. — Kl. 

The position of this hill is too well defined to be mistaken : it was fifteen 
li south-east from the valley leading from the new to the ancient Rujagriha. 
What was the length of the li ? Fa hian, in the next chapter, states the 
distance of the Bamboo gardena of Kia Ian tho from the north of the town 
to be three hundred paces ; Hiuan thsang calls the same distance 1 lim 
Taking 300 paces to be equal to 250 yards, this would give 7 H to a mile. 
To test this ; Hiuan thsang makes the distance of the Ganges in a north- 
east direction from Keou H kia (Glriyek) 220 or 230 /i. The direct dis- 
tance on Renners map is 30 miles, which gives pretty exactly the same 
value to the /i, vis. of 7 to the mile. Ki cLbe was therefore about 2fth 
miles S. E. from the entrance of the valley, and cannot be identical with 
Guddeh dtcrar, as supposed by Capt. Kittoe, that hill being by far too dis- 
tant to correspond with our pilgrim’s account, or with those of other autho- 
rities, which represent Gridhrakuta as one of the hills surrounding the 
** mountain-girt city” like a wall. It was very famous as the place where 
Sdkya delivered bis instructions on the Prajnd Pdramiid, which occupy 21 
volumes of the Bauddha Scriptures. See my note 5. Chap. XXVllI. — 
J. W. L. 

(2) The demon qf Heaven Phi eiun : — this is one of the names of Mdra 
and signifies according to the Shy kia phou^ ' the wicked in Sanscrit, 
finavr Fi««na. 


* Fufi i ming y, quoted in San tsang/u sou, B. XXIV. p. 20 v. 
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Miuan thaang detaila thia CTent in the following terms : Before the 

atone dwelling of Ibuddha, is a flat atone s it ia there that A nan experienced 
the dread of Mdra. The venerable A nan being there abaorbed in medita- 
tion, the king of the MAraa took the form of a vultnre ; and during a dark 
night unillumined by the moon, he amote the rocka, atretched forth his 
winga, and uttered frightful criea to terrify the Venerable ; who indeed waa 
seized with unbounded fear. The Tathdgata, through hia omniscience, per- 
ceived thia ; and in a kindmanner atretched forth his hand, passed it through 
the rock, and laid it upon the head of A nan, saying graciously, ‘ Fear 
not, A nan ! it ia Mfira thus transformed.* A nan took heart, and became 
calm. The marks of the bird are still visible upon the rock, and in the 
cleft the hole through which passed (the hand of Buddha.**)*— Kl. 

(3) The place qf the ihrone qf the four that is to say, of Sakya 

Muni, Kasyapa, Kanaki Muni, and Krakuchchanda, who have already ap- 
peared in the Bhadra Kalpa, or present epoch of the world.— Kl. 

(4) atone which wounded Foe on the foe. — ^This event ia the eighth of 
tlie nine tribulations to which Sakya Muni was subjected in expiation of 
faults committed in anterior existences. He thus himself explains the 
cause of this blow inflicted by Devadatta ; ** In former times there was in 
the town of La yue khi (Rlgogriha) a grandee named 8iu than. His 
family was opulent ; he had a son named 8iu mo thi. The father 8iu than, 
having ended his days, 8iu mo thi, who had a younger brother by a differ- 
ent mother, named Stti ye sAe, was unwilling to divide hia property with 
the younger brother. One day he took thia brother by the band, and as- 
cended with him to the summit of Khi che khiu ; when arrived on the 
brink of the precipice he pushed him down and cast stones upon him, and thus 
killed the younger brother.’* Foe gave the following explanation to She li 
foe ; ** The grandee, named Siu than, was the king my father, Pe theiny ; 
Siu mo thi, was myself ; and Siu ye ehe was Thi pho tha to (Devadatta)* 

I c was in consequence of this my former act, that when walking on the edge 
of mount Khi che khiu, Thi pho tha to detached a stone from the precipice 
to throw at my head. The genius of the mountain diverted the stone, so 
that but a small comer of it touched the great toe of my foot, and caused 
blood to flow.''t— Kl. 

(6) The Sheou leny yan .—the title of a work containing the instructions 
of Sakya Muni. The Ta chi lun explains Sheou leny yan to signify in 
Sanscrit, things which are difficult to distioguish from each other,**— Kl. 


* Pitin i linn, B. LXV. p. 49 v. 

t .San tfuiiff fa fou , Bn XXXIV. p. 21, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Bamboo gardens of Kia Ian tho.— Slii mo she na, or the Cemetery.— Grot of Pin 

pho lo. — Stone-house of Chhe ti. — First collection of the sayings of Foe. — 

Cavern of Thiao tha. — Black stone of Pi khieou. 

He then issued from the old town to return to the new. Pro- 
ceeding to the north three hundred paces, he saw to the west 
of the road the Bamboo gardens of Kia Ian tho,' where was 
constructed a chapel, which remains to this day ; ecclesiastics 
sweep and water it. To the north of the chapel, at the distance 
of two or three It, is the Shi mo ahe na. Shi mo she ua, signi- 
fies in Chinese, the Field of T^hs where they lay the dead.* On 
crossing the southern mountain and proceeding westward three 
hundred paces, there is a stone building called the Grot of Pin 
pho lo.* Foe, after his meals, habitually sat in this place to 
meditate. Fire or six li more westerly, to the north of the 
mountain and in a shady spot, there is a stone house named 
Chhe ti ;* it is the place where, after the nt houan of Foe, five 
hundred Arhans arranged the collection of the sacred books. 
When these sacred books were published, they prepared three 
vacant thrones sumptuously adorned ; She li foe was on the left, 
3/oh /tan on the light. Amongst those five hundred A.rhans, one 
alone was wanting ; it was A nan, who, when the Great Kia se* 
ascended the throne, was outside the gate without ability to enter.” 
They have erected in this place a tower, which exists to this day. 
Beyond the mountains there are other caves, where the Arhans 
sat and meditated ; and of these there are a great number. 

Issuing from the ancient town and descending three li towards 
the north-east, you come to the stone cavern of Thiao tha.* 
Fifty paces further there is a great square black stone. There 
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WAS formerly n Pi Jehieou, who in passing up, pondered thus to 
himself: **This body is not lasting ; it is subject to pain, void, 
and exposed to unclcanness.” Considering the weariness and 
the vexation of his body, he drew his dagger, and was about to 
destroy himself : then he reflected anew, ** The Honorable of the 
Aye has established a law* that no one should destroy his own 
life.” lie reflected again ; ** Be it so,’’ said he ; ** but I seek this 
day only to destroy three mortal foes !” and stabbed himself. 
Wlieii he began wounding himself, he became Siu tho wan ; 
when he had half done, he became A na han ; when he had 
completed all, he became Arhan^ and truly entered into ni kouan. 

NOTES. 

(1) The Bamhoo Garden of Kia Ian iho. — Hiuan ihsang states that this 
garden was situated one li from the northern gate of the Mountain ei/y. 
In his time there was a chai^el built of bricks upon a stone foundation, the 
gate of which faced the west. It was a place where the Tath^ata often 
dwelt and expounded the doctrine, performed miracles and led all beings to 
salvation. There was an image of the Tathagata and of many other Tatha- 
gatas. There was in former times a grandee in this town whose name was 
Kia Ian tho ; lie was very rich and distributed his bounty to all the heretics 
in his ‘ Bamboo Garden** Having however seen the Tathagata and heard 
his doctrine, lie pur ihed himself by faith, and ceased to enjoy the intercourse 
of the band of heretics who dwelt in the ' Garden of Bamboos * Then, be- 
fore the instructor of gods and men came to occupy the dwelluig, the genii 
and demons, to reward Kia Ian tho, expelled the heretics, saying, The 
.chief Kia Ian tho, would raise a chapel to Buddha in the Garden of Bamboos: 
leave therefore, that you may avoid all mischief.’' Tlie heretics, though 
greatly enrnged, were obliged to digest their spleen, and left the garden. 
Tbc chief erected his chapel, and when it was complete, himself came and 
entreated Tathagata to take possession of it.* — Kl. 

Tliis is tlie {hod-ntahi-tuhal 

hya-ka^lan^da^lcahi, gnas) of the Tibetan scriptures; in Sanscrit, Venu^ 
vanam Kalandakd nivasa : staled in the Dulva to have been presented to 
Siikya by Bimbasara. It is called W^luwano in the IVlahawansa ; a corrup- 
tion, 1 presume, of the Sanscrit name. It was here that Sukya converted 
Suriliibu, or Suradwati, and Mongalyaiia. — J. W. I.i. 

* Plan i ritiii, D. LXV. pp. .'>•1. 
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(2) TAe field Tlie word Shi mo shf na is the transcription of 

‘ the Sanscrit mvcir« aignifyiiig cemetery. — Kl. 

(3) T'Ae groi of Pin pho /o. — None of the learned commentators on Fa 
hian proposes any restoration of this name. It is elsewhere written Pi pho 
io^ and appears to me very plainly the Chinese transcript of Baibhara^ in 
Pali Webharo^ the name of the hill in which was situated the Sattapaniii 
cave. See note 9, Chap, XXVIll. — J. W. L. 

(4) A c/one house named Chhe ii. — Hiuan thsang does not give the name 
of this edificep but states that it wns situated five or six ii to the south-west 
of the garden of DambooSp on tlie northern side of the mountain p and in a 
great forest of bamboos. After the nirvana of the TathAgata, he addsp the 
venerable Mahu Kasyapa, with nine hundred and ninety-nine ArhanSp there 
made the collection of the three treasures.*— *KL 

(.*>) The great Kia she ; Maha Kasyapa. — Kl. 

(6) Without ability to enter. — The circumstance alluded to is thus detailed 
in the Mahavansa. After describing the erection of the hall of the first 
convocation in front of the Satapanni cave in the Webhara mountain p the 
narrative proceeds : Tlie king thus reported to the theros ; ‘ Our task is 
performed.* Those theros then addressed Anandop the delight (of an 
audience). ** Anandop to-morrow is the convocation ; on account of thy still 
being under the dominion of human passions thy presence there is inadinis- 
Bible : exert thyself without intermission p and attain the requisite quslilica* 
tion/* The thero, who had been thus enjoined, having^ exerted a superna- 
tural effort, and extricated himself from the dominion of human passions, 
attained the sanctification of Arahat.*’ On the second day of the second 
month of Wasso,** these disciples assembled in this splendid hall. Re- 
serving for the thero Anando, tlie seat appropriated to him alone, the other 
sanctified priests took their places according to their seniority. While 
some of them were in the act of enquiring, ** Where is the thero Anando ?** 
in order that he might manifest to the (assembled) disciples that he had 
attained the sanctification of ** Arahat,’*— (at that instant) the said thero 
made his appearance, emerging from the earth, and passing through the 
air (without touching the floor) ; and took his seat in the pulpit specially 
reserved for him.'* 

A much fttUer and very amusing account of these particulars may be 
found in Mr. Tumour’s examination of the Pali Buddhistical Annals ; but 
this volume has already extended so much beyond the limits 1 originally 
prescribed, that I cannot afford space to insert it. The reader is referred to 

* Vian i lian, 11. LW. p. 53 v. 

iieichiclile det- Minigolicn , p. 312. 
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the Journal of the Asiatic Society^ Vol. VI. pp. 510» 518. The icene of the 
first convocation I have, in a foregoing note (d, Chap. XXVIII.), attempted 
to identify ; and 1 trust that Capt. Kittoe may again have an opportunity of 
bringing his great antiquarian seal to bear upon that deeply iuterestiDg 
locality. — J. W. L. 

(7) The atone cavern of Thiao tha. Tliiao thais the transcription, as we 
have already seen, of Devadatta. lliuan thaang places the great stone 
building in which this personage yielded himself up to meditation, at the 
distance of two or three li east of the northern gate of the mountain city to 
the left, in the shadow of the southern slope of the hill. 

Devadatta, who was during life the enemy and persecutor of Buddha, is 
generally regarded as an incarnation of Mura (the malificent spirit). Such 
incarnations tend only to exalt and to bring out in all their glory the Bud- 
dhas and their doctrine. A Mongolian work translated by M. Schmidt, 
says upon this subject, ** Men whose spirits are darkened maintain and be- 
lieve that Devadatta was the antagonist, enemy, and persecutor of Buddlia. 
If during the five hundred generations that Buddha Tath^ata followed the 
path of a Bodhisattwa, the illustrious Bogda Devadatta proved him with all 
manner of evil and contradiction ; this was but to fortify the excellence and 
surpassing qualities of the Bodhisattwa. Thus unenlightened men commit 
sin when they hold and teach that Devadatta was an enemy and persecutor 
of Buddha Tathdgata, and by such discourse they give occasion to their own 
regeneration in the three abject conditions (those of brutes, demons, and 
denizens of hell). The accumulated virtues of the illustrious Bogda Deva- 
datta arc immense ; the services he hath rendered to many Buddhas extra- 
ordinary, and thus has he contributed to the germ of the root of meri- 
torious works. He belongs moreover to those Mahasattwas, who have 
truly fathomed the .means of salvation, and have approached the dignity 
of a Buddha Tuthugata. Those therefore who regard him with hatred 
and aversion, cause thereby their own injury and their rebirth in the 
three abject conditions.’*— Kl. 

(8) A law . — ^The law here alluded to is mentioned in the Dulva (Vol. V. 
p. 1G2 to 238) ; where, in consequence of several instances of suicide among 
the monks, out of grief and despair at the miseries of human life, Sukya 
prohibits discourses upon that sunject. So that the practice of self-immo- 
lation ascribed by the Greek historians to the Buddhists, was, like that of 
going naked, a departure from orthodox principles.— J. W. L. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


'I'own of Kia yc.—l’lacc wliere Foe lived six yeiirs in austerities.— Place wlierc 
lie aocoinplislied ilie Law. — lie is exposed to the attacks of a demon. — Ulher 
iioly places.— Four {rreul towers in honor of b'oe. 

Proceeding thence four %jeou yan* to the west, yon come to the 
town of Kia ye.* Tliis town is also completely desert. Contiiiiiing 
twenty It to the south, you come to the place where the Photi 
sa spent six years iu mortifications the place is wooded. Thcnec 
three li to the west, you come to the place where Foe descended 
into the water to bathe ; the gods held branches of trees to 
cover him* at his exit from the tank. Two li further to the 
north you come to the place where the young women of retired 
families olTcrcd Foe rice and milk.* Thence two li to the north 
Foe, seated on a stone under a great tree, and looking to the 
east, eat the rice : the tree and the stone still exist. The stone 
may be six feet long and the same broad, and two feet high. 1 n 
the Kingdom of the Middle the heat and the cold are so equal 
and temperate, that there arc trees which live several thousand 
years, yea even ten thousand y^ars. 

Thence going half a yeou yan to the norlh-cast 3'ou come I0 
a stone grot ; the Pltou sa having entered it, and having turned to 
the west, sat with his legs crossed and pondered in his heart : 
“ In order that I should accomplish the law, it is necessary that 
I should have a divine testimonial.” Immediately on the stone 
wall the shadow of Foe depicted itself : it appeared three feet high, 
and the weather was clear and brilliant. The heaven and the 
earth were much moved, and all the gods in space said ; '* This 
is not the place where the Foes past and to come should 
accomplish the law. At the distance of a little more than hall‘ 
a yeoH yan to the south-west, under the tree Pei to* is the place 
where all the Foes past and to come should acconi)ilish the law.” 
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llie gods, having thus spoken, proceeded before him, sang, and 
showed him the way on withdrawing. The PAou »a rose, and 
when he was at the distance of thirty paces from the tree' a god 
gave him iha grtua of happy omen the PAou *a took it, and ad- 
vanced fifteen paces further. Five hundred blue birds came and 
fluttered three times around him, and then flew away. The Phou 
ea advanced towards the tree Pei to, held out the grass of happy 
omen towards the east, and sat down. Then the king of the 
demona sent three beautiful girls,* who came flrom the north, to 
tempt him, and himself came with the same purpose. The PAou 
aa then struck the ground with his toes and the bauds of the 
demon recoiled and dispersed themselves : the three girls were 
transformed into old women. During six years he imposed upon 
himself the greatest mortifications. In all these places people of 
subsequent times have built towers and prepared unages which 
exist to this day. 

In the place where Foe, having accomplished the law rested 
seven days to contemplate the tree and obtain the joy of extreme 
eternal beatitude ; — in that where he passed seven days under the 
tree Pei to, proceeding from the west to the east ; — ^in that where 
the gods, having created the edifice of the seven precious kings, 
waited on Foe seven days :-~in that where the blind dragon* with 
brilliant scales surrounded Foe for seven days ; — ^in that where 
Foe being seated under a tree, Ni Atu liu, and upon a square stone 
the god fir&hma"* came to entreat him in that where the four 
kings of the gods offered him a pot in that where the chief 
of five hundred merchants persented him with parched rice and 
honey ; — ^in that where he converted Kia ae and his brethren, 
master and disciples, to the number of a thousand ; in all these 
places have they erected towers. At the place where Foe obtain- 
ed the law, there are three aeng kia Ian s hard by are establish- 
ments for the clergy, who are there very numerous. The people 
supply them with abundance, so that they lack nothing. The 
precepts are rigidly followed ; the greatest gravity is observed in 
all their conduct, — ^in sitting down, in rising up, and in going 
2 B 3 
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forth. The four great towers erected in commemoration of all 
the holy acts that Foe performed while in the world are preserv- 
ed to this moment since the m houan of Foe. These four great 
towers are at the place where Foe was born, at the place where 
he obtained the law, at that where he turned the wheel of the 
law, and at that where he entered into ni Aouan.'^ 

NOTES. 

(1) Four yeou yam . — ^About 18 or 20 miles. — J. W. L. 

(2) The town of Kia ye.—Kia ye^ sometimes Kia ya, is the transcription 

of the Sanscrit Oaya. This town is not to be confounded with tlit 

modern one of the same name situated on the left bank of the river Phulgo. 
The ruins of the ancient Gaya, at present called Buddha Gaya, are situated 
in a Tast plain a short distance west of the Niiajan or Amdnal river, which 
forms the upper part of the Phulgo. These ruins present nothing but 
irregular heaps of bricks and stones, amongst which are here and there still 
to be detected the foundations of regular buildings. A vast rjuantity of 
building materials has been removed from these ruins, which have thus 
become more and more shapeless. The number of stone figures found dis- 
persed within a distance of fifteen or twenty miles around the site, is truly 
astonishing. All appear however to have belonged to a great temple and 
its vicinity, and to have been transported thence to various places. At pre- 
sent there are no Buddhists in the vicinity of Buddha Gayu.’*‘ 

Hiuan thsang states that this town was in a very strong position. Hr 
found few inhabitants and not more than a thousand braliman families de- 
scended from the ancient saints. 

The ruins of Buddtia Gaya, was visited in February by the Bur- 

mese ambassador Mengy Maha Chesu and his suite, on their way to the 
Upper Provinces to visit tne Governor General. In going over and care- 
fully examining these ruins, they found an ancient inscription in the Pali 
character in a half buried condition, near the Maha bodhi gacb, or sacred 
fig-tree, on the terrace of the temple. A copy of this inscription was trans- 
mitted to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by whom the following translation 
was published in their Journal for May 1834 : 

** This is one of the 84,000 shrines erected by Sri Dharm Asoka, ruler 
of the world (Jambudwip), at the end of the year 218 of Buddha's annihi- 
lation, (B. C. 326) upon the holy spot in which Bhagawan (Buddha) having 
tasted milk and honey (madhupyaea). In lapse of time having fallen into 
* Hamilton, Dose, of Hindustan, Vol. I. p. 267. 
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a state of disrepair, it was rebuilt by a priest named Naikmahanta. Again 
being rained, it was restored by Raja Sado-Mang. After a long interval 
it was once more demolished, when Raja Sempyn-Sakhen^tara-Mengi ap- 
pointed his Guru, Sri-Dhamma-Raja-Guna to superintend the building. He 
proceeded to the spot with his disciple, Sri K^syapa, but they were unable 
to complete it although aided in every way by the Rdja. Afterwards Vara- 
dasi-Naik.Thera petitioned the Rdju to undertake it, to which he readily 
assented, commissioning prince |Pyatasing to the work, who again deputed 
the younger Pyusakheng, and his- minister Ratha, to cross over and repair 
the sacred building. It was thus constructed a fourth time, and hiiished on 
Friday, the 10th day of Pyadola, in the Sakkaraj year 667 (A. li. 1305). 
On Sunday the Bth day of Tachhaon-Mungla, 668 (A. D. 1306;, it was 
consecrated with splendid ceremonies and offerings of food, perfumes, ban- 
ners^, lamps, anil puja, of the famous ornamented tree called Calpa vrikaha ; 
and the poor (two ?) were treated with charity as the Raja's own children. 
Thus was completed this meritorious act, which will produce eternal reward 
and virtuous fruits. May the founders endure in fame, enjoy the tranquil- 
lity of Nirbhan and become Arahania on the advent of Ary a Mitri (the 
future Buddha)." — Kl. 

Professor Wilson, in commenting on this part of Fa bian's route, says 
thiit Kia ye is Buddha Gaya, " of course." But if we adopt the bearing 
and distance of our traveller, — and 1 know not on what grounds we can re- 
ject them,— nothing can be clearer than that neither modern Gaya nor Bud- 
dha Gaya, is the place here spoken of us the scene of Sakya’s mortifications. 
Jt would be idle on my part to speculate upon a point which can be deter- 
mined only by local investigation ; but 1 may briefly mention that there are 
several ciicumstances, besides the testimony of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang, 
that render it extremely probable that the Kia ye of these authors was con- 
siderably to the north of modern Gaya. In the first place, the distance 
from Pataliputra to the Bo-tree, is stated in the Mahavansa (page 111) to 
be seven yojanas only. Now taking the yojana of the Mahavansa to be 
equal in length to that employed by Fa hian, who makes nine of them be- 
tween Pdtuliputra and Giriyek, this would make the position of the Bo-tree 
correspond very closely with that of Uam Gaya : and even giving it the 
extreme length assigned it by Alexander Cunningham from well determined 
positions in the north-west, namely 7 miles, the distance would still full much 
short of Gaya, even though no allowance be made for the sinuosities of 
the road. Again Capt, Kittoe mentions that according to tradition all 
religious ceremonies were anciently performed at Ram Gaya y and Bucha- 
nan soys that many affirm Hulasganj (in the same neighbourhood) to be the 
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andent Gaya. Now if we connect with all theie circnmatancea the Dara- 
bnr caTea cut with prodigioua labour in the aolid granite of the adjoining 
hillat end the conapicuoua tracea of a Tcry eztenaiTC ancient town,'*' I think 
we hare grounda for enquiring whether thia may not be the Gaya of our 
pilgrim. That the Hindoo haye appropriated and oanctified the oite ia rather 
in favor of the conjectnre, being exactly what they have done in other 
Buddhiat localitiea. See alao Prinaep’a veraion of the inacriptiono in theae 
cavea and hia remarka upon them in J. A. S. Vol. V. p. C57. Theae in- 
acriptiona are the oldeot 1 believe hitherto diacovered In any cave in India ; 
a circnmatance which alao adda aome weight to the claimo of thia neighbour- 
hood to be the aite in queation. But, 1 repeat, thia point cannot be aettled 
by cloaet apeculationa ; and 1 eameatly commend it to the attention of auch 
aa have local opportunitiea of deciding it. — J. W. L. 

(3) Spent eijp yenre in mortifieaiione ^ — The firat of the tribulationa that 
Sakya Muni had to undergo, waa to live aiz entire yeara in mortification and 
privationa, ere he attained the higheat degree of aanctity. He thua him- 
aelf ezplaina the cauae of thia tribulation : “ There waa formerly in the city 
of Pho Iq nof (Benarea) the aon of a brdhman named Ho man, and the aon 
of a potter named JSfoii Ai j theae two were young and comported themaelvea 
▼ery affectionately together. Hou hi aaid to Ho man ; ** Let ua go aee 
Hia eke Jou fai,’* (the Tathfigatha Kaayapa). Ho man replied, Where 
be the nae of going to aee thia ohaven-headed monk And thua it atood 
till the third day. Again Hou hi aaid, ** We might go but one moment to 
aee him.” The other replied, ” Wherefore viait thia ahaven monk r How 
ahonld be have the doctrine of Buddha ?” Thereupon Hou hi aeized 
Ho man by the head, and aaid, ^ I deaire that you come and aee the Jou 
lai with me.” Ho man, quite frightened, aaid within himaelf, ”This ia no 
trifling matter ; there muat be aomething good therein. He then aaid Let 
go my head and I will accompany you.” Arrived where the Buddha waa, 
they aaluted the feet of Kia ahe. Hou hi aud to the Buddha that Ho man 
recogniaed not the Three Precioua Onea, and beaeeched him to expound 
them to him, and convert him. Ho man on aeeing the Buddha loved him 
and waa filled with joy ; he embraced religioua life and atudied the doctrine. 
Ho man ia myaelf ; Hou hi ia he who, while I waa yet prince, induced me 
to iaane forth from the town and embrace religioua life, and it waa the aon 
of a manufacturer of flower vaaea who guided me. Nevertheleaa aa 1 in a 
former birth apoke diaparagingly of the Buddha JTia #Ae, 1 had to aufler 
the retributive penalty ; what remaina of thia penalty, I muat now aufler 
when on the point of becoming Buddha, by aiz yeara of mortificationa. 

* Kiuee, J. A. S. Vol. X VI. p. 402. 
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As the whole of this chapter is filled with the adventures of Daddha« 
while yet Bodhisattwa, and during these six years of mortifications, T shall 
subjoin the sequel of the legend given in Note 8. Chap. XXllI. and which 
hits thrown so much light upon this subject. 

A. ** The prince when on the eve of quitting common life, leapt with 
joy and proceeded in peace. He entered the town ; the people of the coun- 
try gazed on him with delight and never seemed wearied with doing so. 
The prince by separating himself from every object of attachment and affec- 
tion, had removed the root of all passion and pain. 

B. He wished to have his head shaved ; but in his haste he had taken 

with him no instrument for the purpose. Indra came with a sword in his 
liand ; the gods and the genii received the hair. He then resumed his route, 
and advanced into the country. The inhabitants followed and watched him. 
He then went forth from the kingdom ; and having advanced somewhat, he 
came to the kingdom of Mo kie (Magadha). He entered it by the right, and 
left it by the left gate. The people of the country, men and women, great 
and small, seeing the prince, exclaimed ** This must be Indra, or Brahma, or 
some celestial genius, or a king of the dragons and they abandoned them- 
selves to joy, not knowing who of these he might be. The prince, who 
knew their thoughts, left the road and sat down beneath a tree. Then 
the king of the country, Ping tha (Bimbasara), inquired of his ministers, 
** How happens it every thing is so quiet in the kingdom, that not a sound 
or a whisper is to be heard They replied, ** There is a Doctor of Rea- 
son traversing the kingdom, and coming to the court. Wherever he goes, 
he leaves a trace of light, and inspires respect by his mnjestic bearing. It 
is a thing not seen in this age. The people of the country, great and small, 
have gone out to see and contemplate him, and even till now none have 
returned.” The king then went forth with all his officers, and having ap- 
proached the Doctor of Reason, be beheld the prince shining with marvel- 
lous light. He asked the latter, ” What genius art thou ?” ** 1 am no 

genius’* replied the prince. ** If thou art not a genius,” returned the king, 

whence art thou and what is the name of thy family ?” ** I come,” replied 
the prince, ** from the east of the Perfumed Mountains, from the north of the 
Mountains of snow; my kingdom is named Kia wei; my father is 
iMnff ; and my mother. Mo ye.” King Bimbasdra replied, ** Are you not 
Siddharta, then ?” 1 am he,” answered the prince. Struck with admi- 

ration, the king threw himself at his feet and worshipped him. ** Prince, 
whose birth has been signalised by so many miracles, (said he) whose ex- 
terior proclaims by its lustre an immortal, the holy king causing the wheel 
of the four continents to revolve, the expected treasure of the genii whose 
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heads were raised from the midst of the four seos, wherefore host thou 
abandoned thy heavenly (royal) rank to conceal thyaelf in the midst of 
the mountains ? Doubtless thou hast an admirable purpose ; I would fain 
learn it.” The prince replied : ” From what I have seen, men and things 
both in heaven and on earth, are born but to die. The sufferings that attend 
them are old age, sickness, death, and pain. These cannot be evaded. 
The body is but the receptacle of pains. Affliction and fear are immense. 
If man attain a glorious eminence, lo ! he falls into excess of pride. Instead 
of the joys so ardently sought for, the world is replete with sorrows. It is 
this that wearies me, it is for this that I would fly to the mountains.” 
The grandees and the elders replied ; ** This old age, this sickness, this death, 
— have been in the world from all time. Why distress yourself by antici- 
pation ? and thus to reject a glorious title, and to withdraw to a profound 
retreat to mortify your body, what is it but to encounter evil ?” The 
prince repeated these verses : ” According to your sayings, Lords, 1 should 
not foresee evil and be sad : but were 1 a king, in becoming old, sickness 
would supervene, and when death came 1 must then have a successor. In 
meeting this calamity, it were as if I had no successor. How then forbid 
my sorrow ? There are in the world a tender parent, and a pious son whose 
affection penetrates even the marrow of his bones. At the moment of death 
they cannot succeed each other. As for this illusory body, on the day 
when, though exalted in rank, pain reaches it, the six relatives are at its 
side, as if for a blind man you should light torches. Of what use were 
these to such as are deprived of eyesight ? 1 have reflected that all acts what- 
ever are subject to instability, and must fall back in error. There is little 
happiness and much sorrow. The boiy doth not exist of itself, and the 
world, which is all vacuity, cannot be inhabited long. Beings which are 
bom, die. Things which are finished, decay. In quiet cometh danger i in 
possession, loss. All beings are in tumult and confusion ; all must return 
to void. The soul is without form ; its progress is in darkness, and so it 
reaches the calamity of birth and death. Nor does it attain these once for 
all; but its desires and affections retain it in the bonds of ignorance. It 
plunges into the river of birth and death ; and can in no wise acquire the 
comprehension of these. For this reason would I fly to the mountains ; all 
my thoughts are turned to the four voids, towards the salvation of purity, 
of repressed lusts, and of extinct anger ; I aball seek to direct my reflections 
to that which attains void and annihilation ; and not only this, but 1 shall 
re-atcend to the source, I shall return to the beginning. I shall begin to 
issue from the root, and thus I expect to attain the mighty rest.” 

The king Dimbfisfira, and the elders, pleased with the explanation thus 
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given them by the prince, inferred that he was one of those prodigies destin- 
ed to obtain the doctrine of Buddha^ and trusted to his saving them amongst 
the first. 

C. The prince kept silence and pursued bis way, and continuing his re- 
flections, said. ** Now that I am about to enter the mountains, of what use 
to me are these precious garments ? It is for such treasures as these that 
the ignorant and stupid men of the world expose themselves to danger." 
He then saw a hunter pass by, dressed in the garment prescribed by the 
law. The prince joyfully said to himself. Behold the genuine dress of a 
man, the dress of him who, of pity, shall save the world. O hunter, why 
liast thou put it on ? If thou wilt exchange it, thou wilt fulfil my desires." 
He then gave the huntsman his gold -adorned vesture, and received in ex- 
change thiit conformable to the law. Chin yne, and passed on quickly. The 
hunter was delighted, and not less so the Bodhisattwa. The prince put 
on the Chin yue in lieu of his soft and splendid raiment, and looking with 
a pure eye upon his Beng kia li (religious cowl), entered among the moun- 
tains. Charmed at having found the garments prescribed by the law, the 
Bodhisattwa shed a light which illumined the mountains and the forests. 
Amongst the 2^ao ssu, one named A /ait, and another Kia lan^ who had pas- 
sed many years in the study and who had sufficed in the four contemplations 
and attained five supernatural faculties, seeing this light were struck with 
amazement and asked, ** What significth this prodigy ?" They went forth to 
investigate, and beholding the prince said, ** Siddharta hath indeed quitted 
his home ! Welcome Siddharta ! Let him sit on this bed ; he shall have 
a clear spring and pleasant fruit. Let him now eat They then added 
in verse, The Sun- King hath begun to rise ; he is even now above the 
mountain top, and the light of knowledge is seen of all beings. If any be- 
hold the face of his image, he shall no more know weariness ; for his rea- 
son and hU virtue are without peer ; there is nothing equal with which to 
compare them !" Then the Bodhisattwa took up the verse ; " Although ye 
have cultivated the four fixed ideas, your spirits do not conceive supreme 
intelligent reason (Prajna hodhi). The rectitode of the heart is the root of 
it ; it consists not in the worship of perverse genii, in the observance of 
vulgar things, which may be truly called searcliing for Brahma in a long 
night. It is thus that he who knoweth not reason falleth by the revolution 
of the wheel into life and death.’* Then the Bodhisattwa conceived a merci- 
ful tliought ; seeing how all beings are subject to old age and ignorance, and 
how they cannot assure themselves against infifknities and the pains of death, 
h.? desired to effect their deliverance in order to render their thoughts single ; 
and permitting that all, without exception, should sustain hunger and thirst,. 
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cold and heat, gain and loss, the palna of ain and other afflictions, he aoiight 
to calm and soften (these evils) ; finally to unify thoughts and give 
rise to feelings of joy. He considered how, in the three worlds, there were 
pains and sadness, fears and alarms, and the disappointments of society ; and 
he longed to soothe men and lead them to abstraction, in short to unify 
their thoughts and give birth to the sentiment of protection. He yearn- 
ed to save from the five conditions and the eight ills, those beings who 
clouded with ignorance and darkened by stupidity, distinguish not true 
reason. He longed to effect their salvation, and so to arrange that they 
should experience no contradiction in unifying their thoughts ; that they 
should experience the good and not the ill, and should feel no regret in 
abandoning the eight actions of the age, profit, loss, destruction, exaltation, 
praise, injury, grief and joy, so that they be neither moved nor disturbed. 
It is this which produced the second contemplation. 

D. He then set forth again upon his route, and came to the valley* of 
Ss€ na. This valley was level and straight ; there were many fruit trees of 
different kinds ; every where there were living springs and lakes for ablution. 
All was pure and serene. There were no spiders, files, hornets, wasps, or 
fiees. In this valley there was a Tao92U named ffse na. He instructed disci- 
ples to the number of five hundred and guided their conduct. The Bodhi- 
sattwa sat down under a So lo tree or KT'^, Sala, Shorea robusta), 

and for the sake of his intentions asked for the supreme bodhi of unsur- 
passed truth. The gods presented him with a sweet dew ; but tlic Bodhi- 
sattwa would not accept it ; and he constraiued himself to take no more 
daily than a single grain of hemp seed and one of rice to sustain his exist- 
ence. He remained seated thus for sik years. His body became exceed- 
ingly emaciated, and his skin adhered to the bones. His original purity, his 
repose, his profound calm, his silence, occupied his whole soul ; but his 
thoughts tranquilly dwelt upon, 1st. number, 2d. consequence, 3d. judg- 
ment, 4th. sight, 5th. return, Gth. purity. He expressed his thoughts 
three or four times. He went out by the twelve gates, but without disse- 
minating or communicating bis thoughts. His divine faculties became ex- 
cellent. He penetrated and rejected desires and evil. He entered no more 
into the five cloaks, and experienced no longer the five desires. All evils 
became extinct of themselves. His reflection weighed, distinguished, and 
and illustrated. His thoughts saw without effort. He was as a hero who 
hath conquered. It was thus that by dint of purity he arrived at the third 
contemplation. 

* In the original Chhouan ; whicli signifies not merely a moiintain^torrent, and 
in general running water, but a valley watered by a rivulet* 
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E. In traTersing heaven, Indrm redeeted thus, and said: ^‘Behold, six 
entire years hath the Bodhisattwa been seated under a tree : his person hath 
become exceedingly emaciated. We mnst now present to this iHnp 

the wheel to reeo/ve, wherewithal to compensate the abstinence of six years.’' 
He then influenced the two daughters of See na in such wise that they had a 
dream. The world was completely at an end, and there was on the water a 
flower which had the lustre of the seven precious things. Suddenly the flower 
dried up, and lost its original hue : but there came a man to water it, and it 
was restored as at first, llien began all the flowers that were in the water to 
put forth and grow, and their sprouts corered the water as if they would grow 
out of it. The two damsels having thus dreamed, awakened, and surprised 
at the prodigy, ran to narrate it to their father. The father was unable to 
expound it. He- consulted all the old men, but none could say what the 
dream imported. Indra once more descended and transformed himself into a 
Brahmachari to interpret the dream of the young damsels. The flower which 
you have seen produced on the water, is the eldest son of King Pe thsing. 
Behold him for six years beneath the tree ; his body is extremely emaciated. 
The flower which is dried up, and the man who caused it to revive by water* 
ing it, signify that food must be offered him to eat. The little flowers, the 
stalks of which would come forth, are the men who live or die in the five 
conditions." Indra then pronounced the following ffaiha : — ** For six years 
be bath neither recliaed nor laid down. He hath not so much as thought of 
hunger or thirst. His efforts have as yet attained nothing. His body is 
emaciated : his skin and his bones are in contact. Arm yourself with a re- 
spectful spirit, and offer food to the Bodhisattwa. There shall be great hap- 
piness in the present age, while the fruit and the reward shall be in subse- 
quent ages." The damsels replied, ** What shall we do to present him with 
food ?" The Brahmachari replied, ** Take ye the milk of five hundred cows, 
and present it to him to drink in succession. Every time that the milk of 
a cow shall be milked, yon shall take the milk of that cow, and use it in the 
preparation of boiled rice. When, in boiling, the rice and milk ahall rise 
from the vessel, it shall rise fifty- six feet upwards to the left, downwards to 
the right, to the right above, and to the left below. You shall fill bis ]>ot 
with this rice by means of a ladle, that it be not aoiled." 

F. The two damoela presented (the boiled rice) to the Bodhisattwa. The 
latter wished first to bathe bimoelf ere he partook of the rice. He proceed- 
ed therefore towards the running stream, and Washed his person. When 
be had finished his ablutions, he came forth from the water, the gods and 
the genii sheltering him with branches of trees. The young damsels then 
presented him with the rice and milk. When he had eaten thereof his strength 

2 c 
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returned^ and, in a formulai he vowed infinite happineaa to the young efamaefar, 
saying, May yon return to the Three Honorable Onea I*’ Having finiahcil 
hia meal he waahed kia handa, rinaed hia month, and waahed out bis pot. 
In going away, he threw the last into the river. It aacended againat the 
current. It had not gone seven li ere the gods formed a Garnda which came 
flying, and aeizing the pot, bore it aa well aa the hair, to the spot where 
they have erected a tower in their honor. 

G. The Bodhiaattwa then proceeded on hia route, and when about to 
pass the river Ni Han chhen^ he made a gdtha, signifying, In passing the 

lim ehhen (Nilujan) 1 am moved with compaaaion for oil men. Tte 
three conditions and the three |H)iioned apota, 1 will remove them as if they 
were washed away with water.*' The Bodhiaattwa then reflected : All 
ignorant heinga fall into darkness. 1 must lay hold on the eight right things, 
and by the washing of water, 1 shall efface the three poisoned apota." lie 
then began to ascend the bank. Blue birds to the number of five hundred, 
flew thrice aronnd the Bodhiaattwa, and having sung dolorously, departed. 

H. He again set forth, and aa he passed the lake of the blind dragon, 
this dragon issued rejoicing, maiitfeatiiig hia delight at the sight of the Bo- 
dhisattwa, and pronouncing this gaiha. " Oh what happiness ! 1 behold 
Siddhdrta, who comes to deliver us 1 How shall we delay offering him the 
juices of the sweet unsurpassed dew ? When. he walks, the earth trembles 
beneath his tread. Musical instruments emit sounds of their own accord. 
He is truly as the Buddhas of times past. On this point 1 for one liave 
no doubts. Even now will he, aa the snn of Buddha, enlighten all beings, 
and awaken them from their slumber !" 

I. He then advanced once more, and beheld the hill Son lin. I'he coun- 
try was flat and regular, and on every aide clear and delightful. It produced 
delkate and beautiful plants. Sweet rivulets flowed in abundance. The 
perfume of flowers was delicious and pure. In the midst there wsk a lofty 
and handsome tree, all the branches of which were disposed with regularity 
the one above the other : all the leaves were adjoined to each other, and the 
flowers thickly locked together aa the ornament of the gods. A pennon was at 
the top of the tree. It was the king of all the forest, and of original hap. 
piness. Then (Buddha) advancing a little, beheld a man mowing grass. 
The Bodhiaattwa asked, ** What is now thy name ?" "My name is * Happg 
Omen,' and I now cut the prase o/ happy omen." " If thou give me of that 
grass, then shall the ten parts of the woild possess a happy omen." Then 
Happy Omen pronounced the following gfitha " He hath rejected the dig- 
nity of Holy King, the seven treasures, the damsel of jasper for a spouse, 
beds of gold and of silvor, carpets, broidered and many coloured stuffs, the 
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|)laliitive voice of Ibe bird Kan than^ the harmony of the eight concords, and 
Ills superiority over the God Brahma, and now he provides himself with 
grass,” Hie Bodhisattwa replied with this g&tha : ”1 have made a vow 
during an mankya; it is to save men of the five conditions. 1 now proceed 
to fulfil this vow. It is on this account that I desired that the mower of 
grass should give me a handful of the grass, that holding it out towards the 
king of the trees, worldly thoughts might be wholly dispersed. Now must 
1 carry out these purposes.” The mower then presented him with the grass, 
and spread it upon the ground as had been told him. The Bodhisattwa sat 
viown, and received the present. The Bodhisattwa performed the three things 
necessary to be seated, and having come before the tree, said, ** If 1 can 
obtain the doctrine, I shall not evade the three oaths ; my sides shall dry up 
and become immobile. If it be so that 1 attain complete Buddhahood, and 
obtain the doctrine, every hour shall prodnee its thought.” Thereupon 
the Bodhisattwa sat down, and entered extasy. He cast away sorrow and 
the idea of joy ; without either sadness or the thoughts of pleasure, his heart 
neither rested upon good, nor directed itself to evil. He was truly in the 
mean. Like a man who bathes, and, purified, covers himself with white 
felt ; without, he was all purity, within, a spotless augury. Annihilated in 
repose, he completed without change the four contemplations ; and after 
finishing these, he obtained determinate thought without abating his great 
compassion ; by his knowledge and procedure, he penetrated the prime 
wonders, and comprehended the operation of the thirty-seven classes 
of the doctrine. And what are the thirty-seven classes? They are, 
first, the four siaset of ideas of the fneit#; secondly, the four interrup- 
tion of the mens ; thirdly, the four spiritual sufficiencies ; fourthly, the 
five roots; fifthly, the five forces; sixthly, the seven intelligent mens/ 
seventhly the eight right actions. After the having run these over, 
lie recommenced the Toid of pain. Extraordinarily without form, with- 
out wish or epo, he thought of the world which, by avarice, love, 
gluttony, lust, falls into the paina of life and death. How few understand 
how to know themselves, all deriving their origin from the twelve niddnae f 
What are these twelve ? Their origin is ignorance ; ignorance in action pro- 
duce! knowledge ; knowledge in action produces name and title ; title in 
action, produces the Six entraneea; the six entrances in action produce 
desire; desire in action produces love ; love in action produce! caption / cap- 
tion in action prouucea posaesiion ; possession in action prodoeea birth ; 
birth in action produces old age and death, pain and compassion, sorrow and 
suffering, which are the pains of the heart and the instrument, of great 
calamify. When the soul has fallen into the vicissitude of life and death, 
2 C 2 
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if it would obtain the doctrinei it muit interrupt love^ and eztIoguUh and 
suppreaa paaaion and luit. When quietude comes, then is ignorance ex- 
tinct ; ignorance being extinct, then is action extinct ; action becoming 
extinct, then ia knowledge extinct i knowledge being extinct, then are 
name and title extinct ; name and title extinct, then are the six entrances 
extinct ; the six entrances extinct, then ia renewed pleasure extinct ; renewed 
pleasure extinct, then is desire extinct ; desire extinct, then is love extinct ; 
love extinct, action is extinct ; caption extinct then ia possession extinct ; 
pOBsession extinct, then is birth extinct ; birth extinct, then are ended old age 
and death, sadness, compassion, pain and sorrow, the aflSictions of the heart 
and all great calamities ; and b j this is meant to have the doetrinem 

K. The Bodhiaattwa then said within himself : “ Now must I submit to 
the ministers and descendants of the Jlfdra.*’ He then caused to issue from 
the space between his eyebrows a ray of light which struck the palace of the 
M£ra. The Mdra, greatly alarmed, could not tranquillize his heart ; and 
seeing that the Bodhiaattwa was already beneath the tree, pure, without 
desires, unremittingly occupied with subtile thoughts, and that in liia heart 
the venom of the passions, and eating, and drinking had no attractions, and 
that he thought no longer of sexual pleasures, he thus reflected : ** This is 
the accomplishment of the doctrine ; truly will there be a great victory 
over me. Ere yet he become Buddha, I will go and lay waste his doc- 
trine." The son of Mara, Siu ma Mi, interrupted his father thus : " The 
Bodhisattwa practises purity. In the three worlds he hath no peer ; of 
himself hath he attained purity. The Brahmas and all the gods, by hun- 
dreds of millions go to pay him homage and to gaze upon him ; it is not 
him that men or gods may attack. In disturbing bis quietude and giving 
rise to evil, let himself destroy his own happiness. Ob king of the Mara, 
if you listen to these reasons, call hither the three damsels of jasper, the 
first named Gractova Love, the second Ever Happy ^ and the third Great 
Joy* Trouble not yourself. Oh king, my father; let us interrupt the 
penitence of the Bodhisattwa, a matter not important enough io disturb you. 
Be not cast down. Oh king !" Then the three damsels, whose charms were 
exalted by their celestial raiment, approached the Bodhisattwa followed by 
five hundred damsels of jasper. The musical instruments which they 
played upon, their songs, their lewd language, were all directed to dis- 
turb his study of the doctrine. All three took up the strain : " Thy virtue 
and thy goodness are such, said they, that the gods venerate and would 
worship thee : and it is for this that we come before thee. We are beauti- 
ful and pure ; our age is in its flower ; we implore permission to serve you, 
and to attend you on the right and on the left, in rising in the morning, and 
in lying down at night." 
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The beauty and Ihe blandishments of these damsels produced no effect 
upon the soul of the Bodhisattwa ; by a single word he transformed them 
into grey-headed old women, their teeth fallen out, their eyes lustreless, 
and their backs so crooked that they were compelled to avail themselves of 
the help of staves to return to whence they came. The Mdra seeing this^ 
was exasperated with rage, and coming with his 1,800,000 demons sur- 
rounded tlie space of thirty-six yojanas. These demons assumed the shape of 
lions, bears, rhinoceroses, tigers, elephants, oxen, horses, dogs, hogs, and 
apes. Some were seen with the heads of animals upon human bodies ; 
others who had the forms of venomous serpents and the heade of six-eyed 
tortoises. Some had several heads, with fangs and crooked claws : they bore 
mountains on their backs, and caused fire, thunder, and lightning to issue 
from their montliR. They came from four sides to attack the Bodhisattwa, 
with all monner of arms. But nothing could daunt the courage of the latter, 
who came off victorious from all the attacks of his enemies. Finally the 
Bodhisattwa having, by his supernatural power, overcome and subdued the 
M&ra, all the gods, full of joy, descended from lieaven and scattered flowers. 
The Rodliisattwa obtained the rank of Buddha under the name of Sky kia 
fren Jou lai (Sukya Muni Tathdgata) with the honorifle title of Eatabihkef 
ttf men and and the venerable Buddha of ihe cpe.— Kl. 

(4) Covering Atm ae he iumed /ram the bath. — See no|e 3 letter F. 
According to lliuan thsang, Sakya bathed in the river Ni lian chhen ; in 
memory of which a tower was erected which existed at his- day.— Kl. . 

( 5 .) Offered Foe rice and milk, — In Singalese books only one woman is 
mentioned as having contributed to the sustenance of Buddha with milk and 
rice. Her name was Sujatavta (Sujata T) During a million kalpas she 
had done a vast number of good works, in the hope of having it in her pow- 
er one day or other to present rice and milk to a Buddha. Her wish was 
granted. She was the daughter of a Sitawno (wealthy man) of the country 
of ^enananam nianganif and became wife of the principal Sitawno of Bare^ 
tiem (Benares). She offered a golden pot worth a million maesa of gold, 
full of rice and milk to Buddha the very day of his accomplishment ; and 
after that accomplishment, having heard him preach, she entered upon 
eternal blessednesB.* — Kl. 

(6.) Under the Pei to tree.— That is the Boraenw flabelliformitt or 
toddy tree, in Sanscrit HIH Uda. According.to the legend given in note 
3. D. it was not under a Pei to, but under a So to (^IV SAla) that Buddha 
remained six years in mortifications. The Mongol legend given by M. 
Schmidt makes it an Indian fig, fieue religioea; near the king of trees, a 
• Uphum, Vol. HI. Se. 
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lufty Bodhi^ lie sat with liis legs crossed and iu a motionless posture ; 
he vanquished and subjected the eAtiNnoue (demons) and on the morrow, 
became Buddha to open the exhaustible sources of life."’*' In' the account 
of Hluan thsang it is likewise under a Bodhi that Sakya Muni is said to 
have rested several years.-^Kl. 

It will be seen when we come to Chapter XXXYII. that from the mode 
of propagation ascribed to the Pei to tree by Fa hian, it could not possibly 
belong to any of the palm tribe. His account identiftes it with the Fietof 
indica. This tree is often produced from the seeds that have been dropped by 
birds in the axils of the Borassus flabelliformis, where they grow, and extend 
their descending roots so as in time to embrace entirely the Palmyra, except 
its upper parts. " In very old ones the top thereof is just seen issuing from 
the trunk of the Banyan itself as if it grew from thence, whereas it runs 
down through its centre and has its roots In the ground, the Palm being 
oldest."t This sight is familiar to all who have been in India. — J. W. L. 

(6) Three beautiful pir/a.— For farther particulars of Sfikya's temptations 
.the reader may refer to the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XX. p. 301. ^J. W. L. 

(9.) The blind dragon with brilliant ucalee, — lliuan thsang names this 
dragon JIfou chi tin iho . — ICI. 

The dragon, here called Afou chi tin fAo, is the Muchalindo of the Puli 
Annuls. He is said to have protected Buddha daring a thunder storm by 
encircling him seven times ; thus forming a dormitory in which, remote for 
all disturbance, the latter reposed for a week iu the enjoyment of heavenly 
beatitude. Sec also Notices qf the Life of Sakya, As. Res. XX. p. 293. 
— J. W. L. 

(10) The circumstance here alluded, to is detailed at large in the twenty - 
eighth volume of the Mclo, entitled {Jddsangs b/tot). This 

work has been published at St. Fetersburgh, with a German translatiop by 
that eminent orientalist, M. I. J. Schmidt. In the legend in question, Sakya 
is represented as hesitating, after his attainment of Buddhahood, whether he 
should engage in the promulgation of the Law, or, in consequence of the 
hopeless perversity of mankind, emancipate himself at once by entering 
nirvana. Brahma and the other gods of his mansion are represented as entreat- 
ing Sakya to enter at once upon the good work ; and as reminding him of his 
prodigious efforts in former births to attain the opportunity he then enjoyed. 
In this way several legends are narrated at length: how countless ages ago, 
when Sakya was Kanashinipali, a king of Jambudwip, he made a thousand 
boles in his body and lit as many lamps, or wicks, in them, for the sake of 
the doctrine ; — how in another birth, when he was a king named Jiling Girali^ 
* Crsc/i. dsr OH Mongolian, t Voigt, IlorU Cal, Suburb, 
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he, for the same oliject, had a thousand ii'un spikes dilven fuiii hisn body : — 
how countless kalpas ago, when lie was Damgama^ son and heir of the king 
of Jambudwipa, he threw himself into a pit of fire ; — how innumerable ages 
past, when at Benares, asUdpala, he tore his own skin for paper, broke his 
bones for a pen, and used his blood for ink, as the condition of hearing the doc- 
trine ; — and how, at a period unspeakably and immeasurably distant, be exist- 
ed as a king of Jambudwfpa named Shid^hif and was put to the test by Indra 
and Vishwakarma, the former assuming the shape of a hawk and chasing 
the latter in the form of a dove into the arms of the king, who negociated 
for its rescue at the expense of his own flesh. On being reminded of ali 
these events, Sakya’s resolution is taken, and he proceeds to Benares to 
** turn the wheel of the Law.” Schmidt, Der Weise und der Thor^ Vol. 
II. pp. 3 — 20. Some of these legends the reader will remember have been 
referred to in the earlier part of this volume.’*'— J. W. L. 

(11) Offered him parched rice and Aoney.— Buddha, says Hiuan thsang, 
being seated with his legs crossed, and having attained the joy of eternal 
beatitude, issued, after seven days, from his profound meditations. Two 
merchants passing through the forest at the time, were warned by the guar- 
dian genius, who said, ” The prince of the race of the Sdkyas is here, be 
has obtained the rank of Buddha, hb spirit is absorbed in meditation, and 
during forty nine days he Las eaten nothing.” The two merchants ap- 
proached Buddha and offered him some parched rice and honey. Buddha 
accepted their presents, but as he had no vessels to contain them, the four 
kings of heaven coming from the cardinal points, brought him each a golden 
pot. Buddha declined their acceptance, because vessels of such precious 
material were not suitable to the ecclesiastical condition which he had em- 
braced. He refused besides other pots of valuable material, and eventually 
accepted one of a very ordinary kind, &c.” — Kl. 

The story of these merchants is otherwise told in Pali works ; but is not 
worth repeating here.— J. W. L. 

(12!) Where he converted Kia ehe and hie brethren.— These are the three 
brothers of Kia she (Kdsyapa) who were converted by Sdkya Muni ; name- 
ly Uruwilwa Kdagapa (K^yapa of the quince tree) , Nadi Kdsyapa (of the 
river), and Oaya Kdeyapa (of Gaya). These three personages are not to be 
confounded with Mah& Kasyapa (JfiTta she) nor with one named in Chinese 
Shy ly Kia she (in Sanscrit Daeawala^ the teni^old strong) who was one of 
the first five persons converted by Sdkya Muni. According to the Fan y 
ming i the word K&syapa signifies ySrmi'/y of the great tortoise according to 
others, imbibed spiendor. The ancestors having from generation to generation 
* Sec pages 55, 62, Ac. 
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applied themsclres lo Ihe study of reason, a miracnluna tortoise, rarrying a 
divine table on its back, replied to the questions of these virtuous ancestors, 
and hence the family name. He was able to perform the sn|)erior acts of 
tflf-aeeiiaiioH ; and therefore they gave him the name of the /Irti of the 
high action. Compare Chap. XX. note 39. — Kl. 

(13) Fonr great lower*. — That is, at Kapilavaatu, Gaya, Benares, and 
Knsinagara, — J. W. L. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


A yu beenmes King of Ihe Iron Wheel, and reigns over Y.m feoii Uii. — lie visile 
Hell, and constructs a prison for the punislimeul of criininals. — History of a 
Pi kliieou who entered that prison. — The King is converted. 

‘ The King A yu, while yet a lad,' was playing upon the road ; 
he met Shy kia foe, who was going about begging his subsistence. 
The lad, greatly pleased, gave a handful of earth to Foe. Foe took 
it, returned it to the ground, and passed along. The earth in 
return for that made him (A yu) King of the Wheel of Iron.' He 
reigned over Yon feou thi, and mounted the Iron Wheel. In 
visiting Yan feou thi he saw IIclF situated between two moun- 
tains and entirely surrounded with a girdle of iron, where the 
damned are confined.. He asked his ministers the meaning of this ; 
they answered that that was the place where the King of the 
Demons, Yan to,*‘ imprisoned the guilty. The King reflected and 
said, *' If the King of the Demons hath devised a hell for the 
punishment of the guilty, why should not I, who am the king of 
men, prepare a hell for the punishment of the guilty ?** Then 
addressing his ministers, he asked, '* Who is he that can prepare 
me a hell for the pumshment of the guilty ?’* They ■ replied, 
'* None but an extremely wicked man- can do so.”” The King 
then sent his ministers every where in quest of a wicked man. 
They found on the banka of a river, a black g^ant, with yellow 
hair and green ^es, talons instead of feet, and the mouth of a 
fish. He whistled the birds and the quadrupeds, and when these 
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came, killed them with arrows so that not one escaped. When 
they^d found this man they returned to the King. The King 
summoned him privately and said to him ; Enclose a space with 
a lofty wall, and place within it all manner of flowers and fruits, 
also beautiful valliys, and lakes pleasing and lovely to look upon, 
alluring men to gaae on them with eagerness. Thou shalt make 
a gate to this prison, and if any come and enter, thou shalt 
seize him forthwith, and shalt punish the guilty according to 
their kinds, allowing none to escape ; and should I, even, enter, 
slacken not the punishment of the guilty : I make thee prince of 
the hell.” A Pi khieou begging his subsistence entered the gate. 
The keeper of the gate was about to punish him as a criminal. 
The terrified Pi khiemt solicited some respite till he had taken 
his repast. Some time after a man entered. The keeper of the 
gate put him into a mortar and pounded him ; a red froth came 
from him. The Pi khieou having witnessed this, was convinced 
that the body is perishable and subject to misery, empty as a 
water-bubble* or as froth, and became Arhan. When that was 
done, the gaoler put the froth into a pot ; the Pi khieou was 
enraptured. The fire dried up the froth, and when it had cool- 
ed, there arose from it a water-lily. The Pi khieou sat down, 
and the gaoler went to the King to rehearse the marvels that 
had been performed in the prison. He desired that the king 
should go and behold them. The king replied, ” I have first 
something urgent to do ; I cannot go thither now.” The gaoler 
replied, “ This is no small matter ; it behoves you, oh king, to 
come quickly, and that you postpone other matters.** The king 
followed him and entered : the Pi khieou preached to him the 
doctrine. The king obtained the faith, and repented of all the 
wickedness he had hitherto doiie. From that time he believed 
in and honored the Three Precious Ones.' He habitually went to 
the tree Pei (o' to repent himself of his sins, to chastise himself, 
and subject himself to the eight purifications. The king’s wife 
asked whither the king daily repaired to promenade ? The 
grandees replied, that he always went to the tree ' Pei to. The 
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queen awaited the time when the king was not there^ and sent 
people to cut and throw down the tree. When the king r^urn- 
ed and beheld this, he was so troubled and afflicted that he fell 
to the earth. The nobles bathed his face with water, and after a 
long time he returned to his senses, lie caused a brick wall to 
be bmlt round the roots of the tree, and these to be watered 
with a hundred pitchers of cow's milk. lie cast himself upon 
ground, and made oath never to rise again unless the tree were 
reproduced. Scarcely had he made this oath, than the tree 
began to sprout again from its roots, and from that time to the 
present it has become at least ten high ! 

NOTES. 

(]) King A yti, a /ail.— The legend here ellndecl to may be 

found in M. Schmidt’s Der JVeise und der TAor, Vol. II. |>. 217. Once 
upon a time the Victorious- Accomplished (Sakya) went abroad with ATtcn- 
, gawo (Ananda) in quest of alms. Several children were diverting them- 
selves by the road-side, erecting little buildings of earth. One of these saw 
Buddha afar off, and resolved to present him on his approach with alms. 
For this purpose he took a handful of the earth they were using to present 
to Buddha; but being very small, be was unable to reach the dish. 

Stoop down,” exclaimed he to his companion, ** and getting on thy back, I 
will put my ofiering in the alms-dish.” ” Willingly,” replied his companion ; 
so getting upon his shoulders, the formeV stretched out the handful of earth 
to Buddha. Hereupon Buddha lowered the begging pot and received the 
earth. Having received it, he transferred it to Kungawo with this com- 
mand ; Make of this earth a (fluid) mud, and besprinkle therewith the 
temple. Kungawo / in as much as the temple shall be sprinkled with the 
gift brought me by the impulse of a happy spirit, and so accepted ' by me, 
for this meritorious service, after the lapse of one hundred years from 
my emancipation from pain, shall this little boy, by the name of Atoka^ 
reign over JamhuAuApa i and after he shall have established the pre-eminence 
of the Three Jewels throughout all lands, be shall bring the tarira to the 
highest honor, and erect for these at one and the same time, eighty-four 
thousand othupa throughout Jambudwip,” &c. 

I give this short legend, not so much in illustration of the text, as for its 
assertion that Asoka was a contemporary of S&kya Muni ; the only instance 
of such that I at present remember. It would be curious to ascertain if any 
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counlerpart of thiB legend exists in Pfili. 1 fancy not, and strongly suspect 
that flic present Is a Trans-himalayan interpolation. M. de Kords men- 
tions that in the copy of the Kah ghyur from which he made his analysis, 
the Hdsanys b/«ii is stated to have been translated from the Chinese.* The 
existence of a Chinese copy would account for Fa hian’s familiarity with 
many of the legends narrated in that work.— J. W. L. 

(2) King qfihe Iron WheeL — See note 12 Chap. XVII. It is there ex- 
plained that the king qf ihe iron wheel would appear at the time when the 
life of man, after having attained its limit of brevity (ten years), should re- 
turn by a succession of increments to twenty thousand years. Nevertheless, 
in the text quoted in the San ieang fa sou, and which M. Remusat had 
before him, it is stated that According to the T'a chi iou /mh, the age of 
man augments and decreases in the lesser kalpas. The life of man is 
first 84,000 years : at the end of every century this term is abridged by on 
year, decreasing thus to 10 years. After remaining thus one hundred years, 
it increases again by one year, till it attains twenty thousand ; and in this 
course of time appears ihe king of the iron wheei^* &c. As the Buddha 
Sakya Muni, with whom A yu or Asoka was contemporary, was born at 
a time when the duration of human life was but a hundred years, it is evi- 
dent that the king of the iron wheel did not withhold his appearance iu the 
world till this duration extended to twenty thousand years. — Kl* 

(3) He eaw //ef/.— According to the Buddhist tracts collected in the 
San ieang fa son, precisely at the southern extremity of Jambudwipa, at 
the depth of 500 yojanae is the abode of king Yan lo ; that is the infernal 
regions. They ore named Ti go because they are beneath the earth. Some 
of these Hells are great and some amaQ. Of the great eight are hot and 
eight cold : of the smaller ones, sixteen are situated at the gates of each of 
the great ones, and so disposed that the torments successively increase. Hence 
they are named Yleou iheeng go (hells of transmigration and reduplication). 
All living beings condemned to suffering pass through these hells ; and 
when they have passed through their punishment in one they are transferred 
to another. The sixteen mansions of hell thus passed are,— 

Ist. He eha ii go (the hell of block , sand). A hot blast blows over this 
black sand, making it burning hot, and carrying it against the skin and 
bones of the damned, who, thus scorched, suffer frightful anguish. 

2nd. Feg ehi ii po.— Balls of iron, crammed with burning excrements, shoot 
forward and press against the damned, who ale thus compelled to lay hold 
of them. These hum the bodies and hands of the damned, who are then 
compelled to put them in their mouths and swallow them, so that, from the 

* Asiatic Tfescarc/ic^, vol. xx, Pi 480. 
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gullet to the bdlj, there is nothing that is not burnt. Insects with Iron 
beaks peck their flesh, penetrating cTen to the bones. 

3rd. TAi ting it po. — The ministers of this hell stretch the damned upon 
red hot iron, and fix them there with nails ; nailing their hands and feet, 
and all round their bodies with fire hundred nails. 

4th. Kio a yOf the hell of hunger The demons pour into the mouths 
of the damned melted copper, which, descending from the gullet to the belly, 
causes intolerable anguish. 

5th. ATo ii po, the hell of thirst.— The ministers of this hell take balls of 
red hot iron and place them in the mouths of the damned, thereby burning 
their lips and tongue. 

6th. Tbung Ao ii po. — ^The damned are cast into caldrons where they are 
boiled, and where their bodies rise, and sink, and turn round till wholly 
destroyed. 

7th. 7b iaung Ao ii po.— The ministers of this hell plunge the damned 
into caldrons, seethe and destroy them, and then, taking them out with 
'hooks, cast them into other caldrons. 

8th. SAg fno ii po.— The damned are laid upon a large hot atone ; other 
red hot atones keep their feet and hands stretched out, hruiaing their bodies, 
and reducing their flesh and bones to a stew. 

9th. Nouing Aiouoi ii po.— The damned are bathed in blood and pus ; 
which they are compelled also to swallow ; their bodies, members, head, and 
face are smeared with these, and they are thus consumed. 

10th. Liang Ao ii po.— In this bell there are mighty fires. The damned 
take iron measures to measure out the fire to consume their bodies. The 
pain of their burning extorts from them groans and loud cries. 

11th. Hoei Ao ii go.— A rirer of ashes, 500 peon sitm long, and as many 
broad, exhaling pestilential vapours : its surges dash and strike against each 
other with a terrifie noise. Above and below there are iron spikes ; oh the 
shores, forests of swords ; the branches, leaves, flowers, and fruits, are all 
ao many swords. The damned are carried along by the current : whether they 
sink or whether they float, the iron points penetrate their bodies, within 
and without, occasioning ten thousand pains. If they leave the stream 
and come to the shore, the swords there wound them, and panthers and 
wolves devour their living flesh. If they fly, and for shelter climh the trees, 
the blades turned downwards fall upon them, and those turned upwards 
lacerate their hands. If they support themselves upon their feet, their 
skin and flesh fall to the ground cut in a thousand pieces ; their nerves and 
their veins hang together. A bird with an iron beak pecks their head and 
brains. They then return to the river of ashes, and follow the current ; 
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but whether diving down or riaing to the aurface, the iron points penetrate 
their bodieBp tearing the akin and the fleah. Blood and pua isane from the 
wonnds, and nothing but the whitened bones remain floating on the surface. 
A cold wind then blows over and revives them ; and they pass on to the 
hell of iron balls. 

12th. TM wan ti yo. — ^The damned are here compelled to hold in their 
hands red hot iron balls ; their hands and their feet are thus destroyed ; 
their bodies stand up blazing. 

13th. Kn Jbu ft yo. — ^The ministers if this hell stretch the damned upon 
red hot iron, and with hatchets of the same material, hack their hands and 
feet, their ears, noses, and members, causing them unheard of tortures. 

14th. Chay lang ti yo, — Panthers and terrific wolves gnaw and tear the 
damiicd. Their fleah falls off ; the bones are laid bare ; and pus and blood 
run like a river. 

15th. Khian chou ti yo, — A violent wind shakes the leaves of the sword- 
tree, and the swords fall upon the bodies of the damned ; whose heads and 
faces and members are thus wounded and torn. An iron-beaked bird plucks 
out their eyes. 

16th. Han ping ti yo.— A strong cold wind blows over the bodies of the 
damned and stiffens them ; frost attacks their skin and bones, and causes 
them to fall down. The pain thereof extorts from them loud cries. Now, 
after the close of life, all living beings who have committed wickedness full 
into these different hells. ^ 

These are the sixteen lesser hells. The names of the eight burning hells 
and the eight freezing ones, which are greater ones, equally express the 
nature of the punishment to which the damned are subjected. The eight 
burning hells are. 

1st. Siang ti yo. — In this hell, long and sharp talons of iron grow upon 
the hands of living beings, who with inflamed eyes and hearts full of rage and 
hatred, tear the flesh from each other, rending it in a savage manner. 
They believe themselves now dead ; but a cold wind passes over them, 
.their skin and flesh are reproduced, and they revive. In the She iun this 
hell is called that of the resueeitated (Tbny ho ti yo,) 

2nd. He ehing ti yo, — In this hell demons bind the damned with chains 
of burning iron, and then decapitate or saw them. Burning chains clasp 
their bodies, scorch their skin, penetrate their flesh; and calcine their bones, 
causing the marrow to flow out; thus inflicting a thousand tortures. This 
hell is hence called that of black ehaine, (He, black, in a metaphorical 
sense.) 

* San tsangfa sou, B. XLV« pp. 19 — 21. 
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:Srd. Touy ya ii yo, — This hell is also called Choung ho» Here are 
great mountains of rock, which spontaneously fall upon the damned, whose 
body, bones and flesh, are thus reduced to a pulp. Hence it is called the 
bell of eompreised motin^aina. 

4th. Kiao wen ti yo, — Here the damned are cast into vast caldrons where 
they are boiled, and, suffering horribly, utter loud cries. 

5th. Ta kiao wen ti yo. — When the damned have been in this manner 
boiled by the demons, a wind blows that causes them to revive. They are 
then conveyed to furnaces where they are roasted, and suffer such cruel 
agonies that they utter frightful cries ; and hence its name. 

6th. Chao chy ti yo. — Its walls are of iron. The fire which there burns 
produces whirlwinds of flame which consume the damned within and without, 
}\nd burning their skin and their flesh, and roasting them, cause them ten 
thousand tortures : and hence its name. 

7th- Ta chao chy ii yo,— The walls of iron, reddened by fire within and 
without, consume the damned. There are pits full of flames and fire, and 
on both sides of these pits are mountains all of fire. The damned are 
taken hold of with iron pitchforks and tossed into the fire. Their flesh is 
roasted, causing them ten thousand tortures ; and hence the name. 

Hth. Won kian ii yo. — ^The damned undergo in this hell sufferings with- 
out intermission. It is the most terrible of all the hells. The appearance 
(the body) U there without interruption ; the damned are there born and 
there die : when dead, they are reproduced ; their body experiences no inter- 
ruption, and hence the uame. 

The eight cold hells are — 

1st. The hell *0 feou fo, or ’O pou to, in Sanscrit Arbuda, This word 
signifies wrinkles, because the damned, by the cold to which their skin aud 
flesh are subject, are wrinkled and chapped. 

2d. The hell Ny lay feou to, or Ny tseu pou lo (in Sanscrit, Nirarbuda) 
This word signifies in Sanscrit chinks or chaps, because these are experien- 
ced by the damned there ex posed to the cold. 

3rd. The hell -O cha eha, or Ho Ao.— These words are not interpreted. 
The damned by reason of the extreme cold cannot move their lips, and can 
therefore only produce this sound. 

' 4ch. The hell 'O po po, or Hiao Mao po. — The damned, by reason of the 
extreme coM, are unable to move their tongues, and can only produce this 
sound betwixt their lips. 

5th. The hell 'Eou heou.^T\\e damned by . reason of the extreme cold 
ran move neither tongue nor lips,— -but the air passing into their weaaaud, 
produces this sound. 
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6th. The hell Yo pho lo (in Sanscrit, Utphala)^ or vning pho to. This 
Sanscrit word signifies blue water because the damned, by reason oi 

extreme cold, hav^e their skin blown (expanded) like this flower. 

7th. The hell Po ieou mo^ or Po the mo (in Sanscrit Padma^ and in Pali 
Paduma). This Sanscrit word signifies red lotue i because the damned by 
reason of excessive cold, have their flesh plaited and coloured like this 
flower. 

8th. The hell Fen to \y (in Sanscrit Pundarika). This Sanscrit word 
signifies white lotue ^ because the damned, from excessive cold behold their 
flesh detach itself and fall away, leaving their naked bones like this flower. 
It is also named Ma ha po the mo (Mahu padma) the great red lotus. The 
skin and the flesh are half opened and similar to this flower. — C. L. 

The division of the hells is somewhat differently given in the Buddhist 
works of Ceylon. They admit eight principal ones, under the name of Nara~ 
ka^ or Niraya. Around each of these are placed four smaller hells ; the 
number of these places of punishment being thus raised to forty. In tlie 
Dharma-pradtpeka^ or Torch qf the Law^ a Singalcse work interspersed 
with ancient Pali and Sanscrit texts, there is a Sanscrit couplet in which the 
names of the eight principal hells are thus recapitulated : Samjivam^ iTd/a- 
itutramchUf fiamghdto^ Rhuravas tathd^ Mahdrdurapaidpdkhyd, Pratdpdchf- 
ndmakdh. These eight hells, mentioned in Menu (IV. 88, 89), are named 
Ashia mahdiidrakd.—K. B. 

(4) The king of the demonSf Yan /o.— Also called Yan mo lo^ or Yaa 
ma lo ; corresponding with in Sanscrit. — Kl. 

(o) None hut a very tricked man can do so. — To keep a jirison is one 
of the twelve bad acts reproved by the law, and culled ’O Hu yi. — C. L. 

(G) A bubble of wafer.— Sakya Muni says in the R&ng yan king: *'The 
sea is originally motionless and clear ; but when storms and whirlwinds 
vex it, they produce bubbles of water. To this may be compared the 
nature of the loftiest intelligence, which, like the sea is pure, bright, excel- 
lent, till moved by the vanities of the heart, which thus render the world 
void and without reality. This void and unreal world is absolutely analog- 
ous to the bubbles of the sea.”* — Kl. 

(7) The three precious ones. — Foe^ Fa^ fienp, (Buddha, Dharma, Sanga,) 
or the Supreme Triad. The Hoa Yan King says : ” That which is culled 
Buddha, Dharma, Sanga, although the name expresses their substances, is in 
truth of one sole nature and consubstantial. Buddha signifies intelligence^ 
indicating that bis nature and substance are intelligent and rational, that he 
has enlightened the laws, and that he is neither void, nor being. Dharma 
* San Uang fa B. XLV. pp. 19 — 21. 
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is the law^ or that which regulates : designating the law of silence and of 
extinction V which serves as the rule of the natural virtues. signifies 

in Chinese fAe untied band^ indicating that the excellent virtues separate not 
in two modesp but remain united.”^ 

Relatively, the three preeioue ones are distinct and dissimilar. let 
Buddha : when he began to fulfil the law under the Po ihi (bodhi) tree, he 
displayed a body of but six chang when he came to discourse of the book 
Hoa pan, he appeared as the body of Hie honorable Lou ehe na. 2. .TAe taw / 
that is the great revolution, the lesser revolution , the precepts, the discourses, 
and the compilations which have been revealed in the five times. (The five 
times are, that of the Hoa yan, that of the Deer-park (see Chap. XXXIV.), 
that of the Fang ieng, that of the Prajna, and that of the nirvdna,) 3. 
^anga ; this designates such as have received the doctrine, who regulate 
the causes, and gather the fruits ; or the Shing wen, the Youan kio, and 
the Bodhisattwaa. The Shing wen, are those who have obtained the 
understanding of doctrine by the discourses of Foe ; the Youan kio are those 
who have obtained the same by the consideration of the twelve concate- 
nations ; the Bodhisattwaa are intelligence with affection. C. L. 

(8) The tree Pei to , — Hiuan thsang saw this tree two centuries after 
Fa hian, as also the wall built around it by King Asoka.— Kl. 

(9) Ten chang,— About 100 English feet. 




CHAPTER XXXIII. 


ilill of the Cock’s foot — Sojourn of the great Kin she.*— Abode of the Arhans m 

this hill. 

Going thence three li to the south, you come to a hill called 
the Cock's Foot^ It is here that the Great Kia she is actually 
present. He perforated the foot of the hill that he might enter 
it, and prevented any other from entering by the, same way. 
At a considerable .distance thence, there is a lateral opening, in 
which is the entire body of Kia she. The earth outside of this 
opening is that over which Kia she washed his hands. "When the 
* San tsang fa sou, B. IV. p. 24. 
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people of that country suffer from headache, they rub themselves 
with this earth and the pain is removed. In the same hill, to 
the west, is the abode of the Arhans.' The Clergy of Reason,* 
of all kingdoms and countries, come here annually to adore- 
Kia she. Those who come with perplexed minds, behold in 
the night Arhans who discourse with them, and resolve their 
doubts ; and having done this, disappear forthwith. The woods 
which cover this liill are very dense and tangled. There are 
many lions, tigers, and wolves, so that you journey not without 
apprehension. 

NOTES. 

(l) The Cock* 9 Foot in Sanscrit h i Kukutapdda ; according to 
the transcription of Hiuan thsang, Khiu khiu cha po tho. He adds that this 
hill is also called Kiu lou po ihOg or the /bot of the Venerahlef 
He says that you arrive after travelling one hundred li from a woody plain to 
the cast of the river Mou Ao, which appears to be the Sone. He describes 
the hill as very sleep and lofty, and crowned with three peaks. The ven- 
erable Great Kia she (Mahd Kasyapa) dwells there still, for he dared not let 
his nirvana be seen ; and hence it is called the Hill qf the Foot qf the 
Venerable.* 

According to the Chinese and Japanese Chronology Wa khan hwo to fen 
nen ffakf oun~no fnc, Ki^she, the third Bnddha of the present age, retired 
to this mountain in the 53d year of the XXIX. cycle of sixty, corresponding 
with 905 B, C.t— Kl. 

The identity of names here produces a confusiou of persons and dates. 
It is important to bear in mind that the name Kiaehe, or Kasyapa, which is 
that of the Buddha immediately preceding S&kya, belongs also to several 
personages of Buddhic legends. It is that of one of the heresiarchs 
(p. 144) ; that of the three principal disciples of Sdkya (p. 295) and that of 
one of the five ecclesiastics converted by the latter (Chap. XXXIV, n. 6.) 
But the very passage quoted by M. Klaproth, referring the retreat of Kasyapa 
into the mountain of the Cook’s Foot to the year 905 B. C. sufficently shows 
that Fa hian does not here spesk of the Buddha Kasyapa, whose relics he 
elsewhere mentions as being preserved in the kingdom of Kosala (Chap. 
XX). The K^yapa here spoken of can o^ly therefore be one of Sdkya’s 

* Plan i tian, B. LXV. p, 43. 

t A^riuvean Journal Asiatique, T. Xll. p. 418. 
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disciples to whom the epithet preat was ordinarily given. He is the first 
of those holy personages or patriarchs among whom was perpetuated the 
secret of the mysteries disclosed to them by their dying master. May we 
not in like manner account for the discrepancy betwixt the narrative of our 
author^ who makes Kosala the country of Kdsyapa Duddha, and the opini- 
ons of other writers who make Benares his birthplace ? — C. L. 

Were the position of Kia ye known with certainty there would be no diffi- 
culty in identifying the triple- peaked hill in question. Supposing the 
former to be^ as 1 have conjecturedp somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Earn Oaya^ there is a hill set down in Rennel’s map of South Behari which 
corresponds in situation with that given to Kukuiapdda both by our author 
and by Hiuan thsang. I subjoin that portion of the itinerary of the latter 
describing his route eastward from this neighbourhood to Rajagriha, in the 
hope that it may enable some enquirer on the spot to clear up the difficul- 
ties of the subject. **To the east of the river Jlfoti Ao, a great forest ; 100 
iit Kukuiapdda (the Cock’s foot), or Kiu lo po iha (Gurupada). North- 
east of the Cock’s Foot, 100 /t, mount Fb Mo yh na ; thence 30 /t east, 
iSt ee eAt, a forest ; thence 10 li south-west, a great hill ; thence GO li east, 
the capital.” The river Mou ho cannot be, as M. Klaproth conjectures, 
the Sone, which is at least thrice too distant to answer Hiuan thsang’s 
description ; neither can it be the Mohana, which joins the Nilajan many 
miles too for south to correspond with his subsequent course. The river 
named in Rennel’s map Moorhur in its upper course, and Liiile Pompon 
as it approaches the Ganges, answers well as to di^ance and position. But 
be that as it may ; if we protract the above route from Kukuiapdda to 
Edjagriha^ we shall find the direct bearing and distance of the former from 
the latter to be about W. S. W. 17d /f, or in round numbers 24 miles and 
if we set this off from the well ascertained position of Rajagriha, it will 
very nearly correspond with the hill 1 mention, but not at all with any to 
the south of modern Gayd. I throw out these conjectures however only for 
the consideration of such as have local opportunities of investigating the 
point.^iJ. W. L. 

(2) The abode qf ihe Arhane. — These are supposed to be still in exis- 
tence like their master, the great Kasyapa.-— Kl. 

(3) The Clergy of R emron.— -The Tao m. There are three grand sys- 
tems of religion in China ; that of Confucius, that of Buddha (Foe), and 
that of Lao tsze. These are called respectively, the religion of the Li- 
terati (.foti ihao), that of Foe {J^hy Atco), and that of the Tao sse (Tiio 
Atao). The last mentioned invariably ascribe the origin of their doc- 
trines to Lao taxe (or Lao ieeu) who was born in the third year of the 
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emperor Ting wang of the Cheou dynasty p about 604 B. C.p and died in 
523. (See Staniala'a Julien, Livre dea Recompenaea et deaPainaa^ preface 
p. Tii.) ** Tlie doctrine of Lao tsea insiata upon the suppresaion of every 
vehement desire and of every pasaion calculated to disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of the soul. According to himp it should be the aim of every 
wiaeman to exist without pain or sorrow ; and in order to attain that happy 
quietude, he inculcates the banishment of the paat from the mind and of all 
vain and useless solicitude about the Juiura. To plan extensive enterprises, 
to agitate one’s self with the cares essential to success , to abandon one’s self 
to the devouring anxieties of .ambition and avarice, is, according to this 
philosopher, to labour less for one’s self than for posterity. It is madness, 
therefore, to sacrifice personal comfort and happiness for the profit of sons 
and nephews. In acting for ourselves, Lao tscu recommends moderation 
both in our desires and in our efforts ; for he regards not as desirable any 
good that is obtained by trouble and annoyance.” Grosier, Vaaeriptioh 
da la Chine, p. 571. This sect seems to have extended itself very rapidly ; 
we meet with many allusions to it in Fa hian ; and I may mention as an 
instance of anachronism in Chinese chronology, that a follower of Lao tseu 
a Tao aae named A i is said to have recognised by supernatural signs the 
birth of Buddha, whom Chinese historians affirm to have flourished some 500 
years anterior to the founder of the Tao aae. Such inconsistences suffici* 
ently establish the unsoundness of this department of Chinese chronology. 
—J. \V. L. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Keturn to Falian foe. — Temple of the Vast Solitude. — Town of Fho lo nai.— 
Deer-park. — The first five converts of Foe. — The kingdom of Keou than nii^ 
J'enjple of Kiu sse lo. 

Fa hian, on returning to Pa lian foe^ ascended the Heng towards 
the west. After travelling ten yeou yana he came to a temple 
called that of the VaH Solitude,* It is one of the stations of Foe. 
There are to this day ecclesiastics there. Following the course 
of the river Heng towards the west for twelve yeou yam more, he 
came to the town of Pho lo nai* in the kingdom of Kia ehu* To 
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the north-west of the town, at the distance of ten N, you come to 
the temple situated in the Deer-park of the Immortal this Deer- 
park was formerly the station of a Py chi foe j there are constantly 
deer reposing there. When the Honorable of the Age was on 
the point of accomplishing the law, the Gods sang in the midst 
of space, *' The son of the king Pe tsiny embraced ecclesiastical 
life and studied the doctrine, and in seven days he will become 
Foe.” The Pc' chi foe having heard this entered ni houan ,■ it is 
on this account he called the place the Garden of the plain of the 
Deer of the Immortal. Since the Honorable of the Age aecom- 
plished the law, men of subsequent times have erected a chapel 
in this place. 

* Foe being desirous of converting Keou lin amongst the five 
men,* these five men said amongst themselves, " For six years 
past this Sha men Kiu tau* practises austerities, eats but one grain 
of hemp seed and one grain of rice doily, and has not yet accom- 
plished the law. How much the less, then, shall those accomplish 
the law who live in the intercourse of the world, abandoned to the 
(pleasures of the) body, the mouth, and the thoughts ? To-day, 
when he shall come, let us be careful not to speak to him.” Foe 
having approached, the five men rose and worshipped him. 

At the distance of sixty paces to the north of this place. Foe, 
looking towards the west, sat down and began to turn the wheel 
of the law. He converted Keou lin* amongst the five men. Twenty 
paces to the north is the place where Foe rehearsed his history to 
Mi le* Fifty paces south, is the place where the dragon' J'fo po 
asked Foe, ** After how long a time shall I be delivered front this 
dragon’s body?” In all those places they have erected towers, 
amongst which there are two eeny hia Ian inhabited by ecclesi- 
astics. 

Thirteen yeou yan to the north-west of the Deer-park, there is 
a kingdom called Keou than mi.** Its temple bears the name of 
Kiu eee fo." Foe formerly stayed in this place, and on this 
account there are now many ecclesiastics there, the principal part 
of whom are of the hese Tranelation, Thence eight yeou yant to 
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the east, is the place where Foe converted the. evil genii. There 
too, he had stations, and walked, and sat. In all these places 
they have erected towers ; and there are monasteries in which 
may be a hundred clergy. 

NOTES. 

(1.) In re/uminff io Pa Han ybe.— Fa hian when Pa lian foe (Fatal! putra) 
directed his course in the first place towards the south-east to visit the new 
and the ancient town of Rajagriha, the capital of the Kings of Magadha^ as 
also the Peak of the Vulture. From this mountaini situated to the south of 
the present town of Behar, and forming part of the ridge between the rivera 
Dahder and Banoura, he went in a westerly direction, crossed the river 
JVf lian (Nilajan or Amanat), and arrived at Kia ye, Buddha Gaya. Having 
visited the wonderful and the sacred places which rendered that vicinity 
famous as the scene of Sakya Muni's austerities during sis consecutive years, 
he was about to return to Pdtaliputra to pursue his journey and embark at 
the mouths of the Ganges for Ceylon, and thcncc to China. He had not, how- 
ever, visited the holy city of Benares and its neighbourhood, equally famous 
in the history of Sakya Muni, as tlie country in which the Honorable of the 
Age had begun his ministry. Fu hian proceeded thither accordingly by the 
Ganges, and returned by the same route to Pdtaliputra. 

The thirty-third sheet of this work, containing the Budddist legend of the 
origin of tlie town of Pataliputra had been printed off ere 1 fell in with an 
interesting brochure published at Leipsig by M. Hermaun Brockhaua in 
1835, under the title of Poundaiion qfthe town qf Pdtaliputra ^ and history 
of Upasoka^ in Sanscrit and German. M. Brockhaua has extracted these 
two pieces from a collection of historiettes of Somadeva^ of which manu- 
scripts exist in the Library of the East India Company in London. This 
account of the foundation of Pataliputra, not by a Buddhist, but by a Brah- 
min sectary; differs entirely from that given by Hiuan thsang. According 
to it a person named Pufraka finds in the Vindhya mountains two sons dis- 
puting about their paternal heritage, which consisted of a vase, a staff, and 
a pair of slippers, all possessing miraculous properties. By a strategem, • 
Putraka becomes possessed of these three objects, and flies away with them in 
the air. These confer on him facilities for making love to the beautiful Pdtali. 
and enable him* to carry her off from the palace of her father. Having arriv- 
ed on the banks of the Ganges, he there. In compliance with the request of 
his beloved one, and by the mimculous virtue of his staff, built a city, 
which in honor of the Princess he calls Pdtaliputra. He becomes a powerful 
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monarch, is reconciled to his father-in-law, and gOTema the whole country 
as far as the sea. I am unwilling to omit this little narrative, although 
not equal in interest to that given by iliuaa thsang.*— Kl. 

This is the legend to which I have referred in page 259. The reader 
may find it in the Journal of t\e Asiatic Society 9 Vol. XIV. p. 140 or 144. 
— J. W. L. 

(2) A temple named the Vast Solitude . — ^Tlie Sanscrit etymon of this word 
1 have been unable to ascertain. The temple spoken of is that called in 
Tali books Inwere patne randy Isea patana ramaia^ or Issi pattene. It was 
situated eighteen yojanas south of the Bauian tree of the continent of Jambu- 
dwipa. All the Buddhas are supposed to have there begun their ministry. 
It was formerly frequented by a great number of Magi, or sages, who had 
the power of flying in the air. It is for this reason, add the Pali books, 
that the temple is named lesa patana ramaia by those who have witnessed 
this.f— Kl. 

The temple here mentioned by Fa hian cannot be the Isipatanan of the 
Pali Annals, which describe the latter as an edifice, or large hall, at or near 
Benares, for the accommodation of Isi (saints, or devotees). Sakya is stated 
in the Buddhawanso to have departed from the neighbourhood of the bodhi 
tree, on the day of the full moon of -dsalhi (April-May, B. C. 588), saying, 
‘‘ Let me repair to Baranasi,’* and taking his dish and robes he performed a 
journey of 18 yojanas. On the road meeting an individual named Upako^ 
travelling on his own affairs, he informed him of his attainment of fiuddha- 
hood, and on the evening of the same day reached Isipatanan Bdrdnasi. 
The distance here given of 18 yojHnas, or a little more for the last day’s 
journey, corresponds very well.with the actual distance from Benares to the 
neighbourhood of Gaya, say 130 or*140 miles; takiug the yojanu at Oapt. 
Cunningham’s valuation of 7 miles. — J. W. L. 

(3) The city ofPho lo nai that is the famous city of Benares, called in 
Sanscrit 4 < 1 ^^, The first two of these are derived, 

according to Indian Lexicographers, from Vara, the best, and anas, water ; 
tlut is to say, the Ganges, on the banks of which this town is seated. It 
would appear however that the last name is the priihitive one, although its 
derivation be irregular, from Varand, a river which runs to the north-east of 
Benares, and throws itself into the Ganges, and Asi, the name of another 
river to the south of the town. The Varand is the present Benin, a name 
derived from Vri, to choose. The Chinese transcribe VeranAsi Pho lo nai, 
and explain the name in two ways, first, * Deer-park,* and next, * surrounded 

* See M. Klaproth’s Note 4 or Chap. XXVlli p. 259 French, E. D. 

t Piati i tian, B. LIV. p. 4 v. 
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hy the rivBr both of these etymologies appear faulty. Hiuan thsang, who 
also visited this town, names it Pho lo na we. He describes it as a large 
capital situated to the west and near the Ganges, being 18 or 19 li in length 
and five or six in breadth. Tlie dwellings of the lower orders are very 
numerous, the population very considerable, and the number of houses more 
than ten thousand. There is a great crowd of merchants. The manners of 
the people are gentle and polished. All study with zeal. The principal 
part put faith in the heterodox doctrines, and there are but few who honor 
tlie law of Buddha. The climate is temperate and the soil produces grain 
and fruits ; the trees have an extraordinary growth, as also grasses and 
plants. There are more than thirty Kia Ian, and about three thousand 
priests and disdples, who all follow the doctrines of the less translation. 
There are about one hundred temples, in which ten thousand heretics wor- 
ship the self-ezisteiit God (lewara). They cut their hair, or wear it luotted 
above the head. They go quite naked and cover their bodies with ashes. 
Tiie most pious live in continual austerities and seek to abandon life for 
death. To the north of the town is the river Pho lo na (Varana) ; on its 
bank, about ten li from the town, is the Kia lan^ of the Deer-park ; there 
are about fifteen hundred priests and disciples, who all pursue the doctrines 
of the /es9 iramlation. In the midst of the great enclosure is a temple more 
than two hundred feet high ; it is surmounted by a golden arrow. The found- 
ations are built with the stone An inpu lo ho, and the walls are of brick. 
This temple is surrounded by a hundred chapels ; all have arrows, and the 
divine images are all gilt. In the midst of the temple are the statues of 
Buddha and of a great number of other Tatbugatas, sculptured in the stone 
Theou shy. The images of all are in the attitude of turning the wheel of 
the law (preaching.) — Kl. 

(4.) The kingdom of Kia ahi ; i. e. Kasi, a name still borne by 

the country and town of Benares, and signifying resplendent. — Kl. 

(5) The Park of the deer of Immortal. — The site of this deer park is, I 
have litlle doubt, Sarnath, in the neighbourhood of which there is to this day, 
as my friend Capt. Kittoe informs me, a rumna for antelopes. lUis called 
in Pali Migaddyo, * a place set apart for deer,' and was the site, as stated 
above, of the Isipatanan hall, famous as the scene where Sakya first turned 
the wheel of the Law. 1 do not know whether there may not be some 
allusion to the Py chi foe {Praiyeka Buddha) in the term * Deer of the 
Immortal the Pratyekas being typified as. the reader will remember (p. 10) 
by deer. — J. W. L. 

(G) Among the five men.— The ' five men’ here alluded to are the five 
bhikshus who attended upon Sakya Muni wliile the latter was for six years 
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practising auBteritiea on the banka of the Nilajan river. They accompanied 
him from Rajagriha in the full perauaaion that he was destined to accomplish 
Buddhahood ; but when they found their emaciated master under the neces- 
sity of restoring his strength by food, their faith failed them, and pronounc- 
ing him ** a glutton and a loose man,”’ 'they repaired to Benares and led an 
ascetic life. (Csoma de Kerbs, Anafygis of the Mdo, leaves 192-200). The 
Pali Annals supply the rest of the story. On his attainment of Buddha- 
hood, Sakya resolves, in acknowledgment of their attentions to him for so 
long a period, to preach the Dhammo first to these five ascetics ; and on 
enquiry finds that they are residing in the Jaipatanan in the deer-park 
{Mipaddyo, in Sanscrit a deer, and a place ?) at Benares. Thither 
he proceeds. On seeing him approach from a distance, the five bhiihua make 
some jeering remarks upon his improved personal appearance, and resolve to 
show him no manner of respect. Sakya 'however penetrates their design, 
compassionately prevents them carrying it into execution, and finally ex- 
pounds the Law to them and converts them.* This is the legend alluded to 
in the text. — J. W. L. 

(7) The Ska men Kiu tan. — Kiu tan is the Chinese transcription of the 
Sanscrit Gautama, one of the numerous surnames of Buddha, and that more 
particularly used in India beyond the Ganges, where it has helped to form 
the name of the principal divinity of the Siamese Somonaiodom, by the 
addition of the epithet Somona (Sramana), Samancan. All Buddhist nations 
have this name in equal honor ; in Tibet it is Geoutam ; in Mandchou and 
Mongolian Godam. There is less agreement as to its proper signification ; 
for each of the nations that adore Buddha have upon this, as well as so many 
other points, such obscure and varying traditions as it is hardly possible to 
reconcile. Although Chinese books contain nothing satisfactory on this head, 
it may be not altogether useless to indicate briefly what they do say. Accord- 
ing to them Shy kia, is the honorable name of Kiu tan. All men know, 
say they, that Jou lai is descended from a Cha ti it (Kshatrya) prince ; 
but they do not know that Kiu tan was formerly a name of Shy kia. In 
the beginning he had five names, which were indiscriminately given him : 
JiTitf tan, Kau eke (sugar-cane), Jy chouny (desccudent of the Sun), She y 
(tranquil abode), and lastly Sky kia, which is now-a-days almost the only 
remaining one. 

Kiu tan is the family name of the Cka ti li kings ; it signifies .in Sanscrit 
perfectly pure^ or ike Great Vanquiaker qf ike earth. At the beginning of the 
present age there was a king named Ta mao tkaao. Having abandoned his 


* Tumour, Pdli Buddhiatical AnnaU,J, A. 5. Vol. VII. p. 815. 
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‘kiiigilum to Lis minister, he went to the sage Kiu tan to study the doctrine, 
and adopting the name of his master, he culled himself the little Kiu tan* 

The name Shy kia is interpreted in a less confused manner. In Sanscrit 
it signifies capable qf piety , Shen yen, the principal wife of the king Kan 
che, hud a son named Chang ekeou, and the second wife had four. 8hen 
yen, to favour her son, induced the king to banish from the kingdom the 
other four children. Having arrived at the north of the Snowy Mountains, 
Pei ctiing, who was the fourth of these sons, became a king, built a city, 
and founded a kingdom which he culled She y (tranquil abode). Ilia father, 
having repented of his exile, recalled the son, but the latter would not come ; 
when the king sighing, exclaimed, my son Shy kiaP^ and licnee the name. 

It is interesting to compare with this recital of the same circumstance, tlie 
■extract from the Kali Gyur, by M. Ksoma dc Korus, given in note Chap. 
XXTI.— C. L. 

The Singalcse have two, apparently contradictory, accounts of the origin 
of the name Gautama. According to Clough (Siughal. Diet.), Sakya Muni 
was so called because on entering upon religious life he followed the in- 
structions of the sage Gdtama, whom they suppose to be the same philo- 
sopher to whom the Nyaya system is referred. According to others, Gauta- 
ma is the proper name uf the family in which Sakya was born. This latter 
opinion is evidently identical with that eutertamed by the Buddhists of 
(Ellina. Now' these two traditions give rise to the following diflicuhies : the 
biographers of Sakya, as far «'is at present known, do not say positively that 
he received the instructions of Gautama ; aad even if he had, there |s nothing 
to lead us to believe that for this single reason he adopted the title of 
Gautama, which signilies the Gautamide. Secondly, the name of Gautama, 
is that of a descendant uf the family uf Gotuma, a family which is one of 
tlie Bruliinanical Gotras, or stocks. It w'ould not appear that this could be 
that of a member uf the warrior caste, as Indian jurisconsults affirm in the 
most positive manner that the Kikhatryau have neither Goirae nor tutelary 
saints. It follows from this tliut Sakya could not bear a name which at 
once refers to the warlike tribe to which he belonged, and to the Bi*^hmaii 
caste. The only way to solve th? latter difficulty is to suppose that the 
name Gautama belonged, not to Sakya Muni alone, but to the warrior tribe 
of the Sukyas, as the Chinese supjiose. Wc know indeed that it is permit- 
ed to the Kshatryas to adojit the family name of their domestic priest ; and 
hence, to explain how the Sakyas came to be culled Gautama, it is sufficient 
to sup])Ose that they had a family priest or spiritual director, a descendant 
of Gotama. This purely Indian dislinction betwixt the Brahmans, who 
have the right of designating their family by the name o.f the saint at the 
2 E 
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head of it, and the Kshatriyas, who borrow this name from their religious 
patron, may have been overlooked by the Buddhists, who do not recognise 
the distinction of caste to the same eiLtent as the Brahmans. Ignorance of 
this prescription, which is so intimately blended with Brahmanical organisa- 
tion, may have given rise to these Singhalese traditions. Tlie one may have 
tended to reconcile the title of Gautamide with the existence of the cele- 
brated philosopher Ootama the other may have preserved the true tradi- 
tion without comprehending, or at least without seeking to explain it. — E. B. 

(^8) Convet'ted Keou lin atnong the fire men. — Keou lin is generally 
styled Keou li in Chinese Buddhist works. The following are the names 
of these five celebrated personages, according to Chinese books and Mongo- 
lian legends, in which the Sanscrit names ore translated into Tibetan. 

1st. A jo Kiao chhin ju, in Tibetan Vang ahi Go di ni ga. — A jo, says 
the Fan y m\ng i, is a surname which signifies knou'ing ; Kiao chhin ju is 
the name of the family ; signifying ^re-;;an. In Pali the name is transcrib- 
f'il AJa Kondanjnn. He was of a Brahman family, and had in ])rrced!rig 
states of existence perft)rmed the service of fire, and hence his family name. 
It belonged to the maternal uncle of Buddha. 

2J. O pi, or AsYi'ijit. — The Fan y ming i translates this word ‘ one irho, 
vtonnU on horseback,* or ‘ master of the horse j It is rendered in Tibetan 

7Vi which signities ^ a caparisoned Aorjre.’ O pi was of the faiiiilv of 
Biidilha. 

:>d. Po thi, explained in Chinese as * the little sage in Tibetan Xgang 
zen, or Ming zan. lie was also of the family of Buddha. 

4 th. Shy ly Kiaye, that is, * tenfold strong Kasyapa,' in Sanscrit 

Dasabala Kasyapa, is also named in Chinese Pho fan, in Tibetan 
iMug ba. He was of the family of the maternal uncles of Buddha. The Fan 
y ming i observes, that we must nut confound him either viilh Malta Kasyapa, 
or with the three Kasyapas. Frnwilra Kasyapa, Kadi Kdxyapa, and Gaya 
Kasyapa. 

5ih. Keou li thai tseu, or the prince royal Keou li, called by Fa hiaii 
Keou tin; in Tibetan Za7ig den. He was tbc eldest son of King IIou fan 
wang, maternal uncle of Buddha. 

These five personages are called in Siiigalese books Paswaga Mahdnnn^ 
anyi, or the five great priests. They were very learned Biuhmaiis, and chief- 
ly expert in preaching. Having recognised the churactcrisiic marks upon 
the person of the lust Buddha, to wit, the thirty-two Assulakunu, and the 
two hundred and Bi.\tcen symptoms culled Magullakunu, they ascertained 
with certainty that he should become Buddha. Then adopted religious life, 
and followed and served him for the six years that preceded the date of ids 
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attaining Buddhahood. After having heard hii first sermons in this condi- 
tion, they entered upon eternal glory. 

A Mongolian tract entitled a ** HUtory of the origin of the four veriiiee 
of the tahole iaw/* numtes in the following terms the conversion of the 
five personages in question : 

On the fifteenth day of the last month of spring of the year BrouA-aA, 
or * the iron eowf during evening twilight, Buddha terminated his spiritual 
occupations, which consisted in the entire subjection of the spirits of Nisbana 
Nishpannut birth) or the Seduction qf birth. At midnight he 
obtained Dyan (iCfTiff X^by^na. the moot prqfound meditation) or the high* 
eet degree qf the eanetity qf anehoritee^ and at sunrise he had attained the 
nature of a veritable aecomplithed Buddha^ exieiing qf himeeff in supreme 
epirituaiity. 

The truly accomplished Buddha began then to turn the wheel of spiritual 
doctrine and to spread abroad the law, announcing that be had obtained 
victory over the depths of innate misery, that be had destroyed all the im- 
perfections whicli oppress the soul, and that he had become Buddha, the 
restorer of the world. Many among the people were seized with conster- 
nation and exclaimed, ** The king’s son hath lost his reason !” Others pre- 
tended that he had quitted the throne and his country to marry a daughter 
of Sakya ; but others proclaimed that the king’s son had become a iru/y 
accomplished Buddha, 

The Buddha then pronounced the following instructive discourse : ‘‘ Ol 
what avail is it to present the people with the nectar of spiritual doctrine 
when instruction is wanting ? They have no ears to hear it, and it is use- 
less to explain it.” lie therefore retired anew into solitude in the country 
of Arehi, where he remained forty-nine days and as many nights to obtain 
a new As soon as this was obtained, *jErrottn tegri (Brahma) ap- 

proached him, carrying in his hand a golden wheel with a thousand rays, the 
symbol of spiritual dominion, and said ; ** Truly thou hast not become 
Buddha for thine own welfare, but for that of all the creatures in the world ; 
deign to follow up the work and to spread abroad the doctrine.” But the 
Buddha accepted not the invitation. The Mahfi Raja tegri (great kings of 
spirits) holding in their bands the Ndi'man tahil (the eight sacrifices) came 
then and said to him : ** Master of tenfold strength ! great hero that hast 
vanquished all the innate seduction! of the creature ! deemest thou not fit 
that thou shouldst undertake the salvation of all beinga ?” Their request 
was equally rejected. Finally Khourmoueda tegri (Indra) himself accom- 
panied by the thirty-two other tegri^ approached Buddha to adore him, and 
rendered him all the honor meet for a Buddha, encircling the spot where he 
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dwelt. Khoarmoasdup holding in his hand the Doung erdeni (the precious 
shell) said to him ; ** Oh thou creator of the nectnr of spirituality, who 
like unto a precious medicament, purgett and nlcansest the creature from the 
innate wickedness in which he slumbers, condescend to let us hear thy 
majestic spiritual TOice!" At this invitation were present the five priests 
and discijiles of the Buddha, to wit Vang s/ii Go di ni ga, xTa fo/, Ngang 
ren, Lang ba, and Zang den, who up to that moment had been unable to 
form a judgment of their master. Discoursing among themselves of the 
wisdom of Buddha, they said ; If Goodam hath become Buddha, we* 
must necessarily adopt his spiritual doctrine but if he have not yet arrived 
at the rank of Buddha, why should we worship him?” At the same 
instant }"ang ehi Go di ni ya, who perceived himself on the eve of recogni- 
sing tlic Buddha, suddenly turned his eyes towards him and beheld his body 
rhining with the lustre of gold, and encircled by a briiliaiii halo. Thoroughly 
convinced by this sign, he accomplished the first adoration due to the Buddha, 
and thus obtained the right of one day succeeding in his dignity. Tlie four 
rthcr disciples followed his example, and similarly adored Buddha. They 
rtiiil to him ; Since- thou art become the veritable Biuldha of the world, 
deign to proceed to Vuranasj ; for it is tiiere that the throne cf a thousand 
))y-gone Buddhas hath been ; and it is there that thou shoiildst abide and 
turn the wheel of the doctrine.” Whilst they thus addressed him in prayer, 
they did not quit the posture of adoration ; a new halo surrounded the Bud- 
dlia, and his entire body emitted rays of inexpressible splendor. 

Yielding to the pressing importunities of his disciples, Silkya Muni arose 
nnd proceeded to Varanasi-, to adore and occupy the throne of the thousand 
Buddhas ; he chose for his principal seat that of the three Buddhas of tlie 
]>resent age of the world, Ortchii&ng ehdektchi {Krakuchohanda) , Alian 
vhidakchi (Kanaka Muni) and Gerel zakikohi (Kasyapa). 

In the same yea* , on the fourth day of the nioiitli of mid-summer, 
the Buddha received, as his first disciples, the five priests nientioned 
nbovc and communicated to them the principles of the four spiritual verities. 
Tlie existence of misery is the first ; the second is that this immense misery 
extends its empire every where ; final deliverance from this misery is the 
third ; and lastly, the fourth is the infinite number of obstacles which opjiose 
this deliverance. Hence,” he added, ” you, who are priests, sre equally 
subject to ibis misery, of which you should know the immensity ; you should 
contribute to iudicate toothers the road of deliverance, and you should do all 
that you can to remove all obstructions.” 

(9) Mi ie, — See note 8 — Chap. VI. 

(10) Keou than mt.— lliuan thsang and the Chino -Japanese map append- 
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ed to this volumOi call this country Kiao ehang mi : in Sanscrit 
Kausambi. It ia the name of an ancient town situated in the lower part of 
the Duab, and neighbourhood of Kurrai ; it is also called Vatsapattana* 
The name of Kansdmbi comes from its founder, Kuaamba (Wilson, Sanscrit 
Diet. p. 255, Sec. ed.) Hiuan tlisang makes this kingdom six thousand ii in 
circuit, and describes it as very fertile. The climate is cold, the inhabi- 
tants are of a savage and ferocious character ; they nevertheless love study, 
and occupy themselves with science and the arts. There are about half a 
score of Aia lan^ but in a state of extreme dilapidation ; nor were there 
more than three hundred priests and disciples ; these follow the doctrines 
of the Less Translation. There are hfty chapels belonging to the heretics, 
who are extremely numerous in that country. In the town there is a great 
tcm])le more than sixty feet high, where may be seen an image of Buddha 
carved in sandal wood, and fixed high upon the stone. This temple was 
constructed by order of the king Ou thoyan na, whose name signifies* Afr/ni- 
feeted love/ — Kl. 

M. Remusat observes that it may be doubted whether Fa hian personally 
visited this kingdom of Keou than mi. He speaks indeed but vaguely of it, 
and instead of his usual expression, ** you arrive at such a place,"—** you 
reach such a town,** he contents himself with simply stating ** there is such 
a kingdom." The circumstiinces he reports are common to too great a 
number of places to enable us to fix its site with precision. The traveller’s 
indications serve only to fix it at about 60 miles N. W. of Benares.— C. L. 

(11) A'i'm see lo, — Hiuan thsang found tbe ruins of it in the south-east 
angle of the town itself. He says that the temple received its name from 
that of a chief named Kiu ese lo (Kusala ?) who founded it. lii the inte* 
rior is a chaiiel dedicated to Buddha.* 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Kingdom of Tlia thsen.— The Seng kia Ian Plio lo yue. 

Two hundred yeow yan* to the south, there is a kingdom 
called Tha thsen' where there is a,‘seng kia Ian of the former 
Foe Kia ahe.^ They have excavated a great mountain of rock to 
* PiuH i iiuu, 13. LI V'. p. 4. 
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coiistract it. It consists of five stories ; the lowest, which hath 
the form of an elephant, includes fire hundred stone cham> 
bers. The second which hath the form of a lion, contains four 
hundred chambers. The third, which hath the form of a horse, 
contains three hundred chambers. The fourth, which hath the 
form of an ox, contains two hundred chambers. The fifth, which 
has the form of a pigeon, contains one hundred chambers. .\t 
the uppermost story, there is a spring of water which follows 
the circumvolutions of the rock. It encircles the a]uirtments 
in its descent, performing thus the tour of the edifice to the 
lowest floor, the apartments of which also it waters, and then 
passes out at the gate. In all the stories there are windows 
pierced through the rock for the admission of the light, so that 
every chamber is perfectly illuminated and there is no dark- 
ness there. At the four comers of the edifice, they have liewu 
the rock and formed steps for ascending ; at present men ascend 
by means of small ladders to reach a place where formerly a 
man left the print of his foot. Here is the reason why they call 
this temple Pho lo yue, Pho lo yue in Indian signifies a pigeon.* 
In this temple there are always Arlians who dwell there. The little 
hill is waste and uninhabited ; it is only at a very great distance 
that there are any villages. The inhabitants are a perverse race 
who do not recognise the law of Foe. The Snmaneans, Brahmans, 
heretics, and all the people of the country have frequently seen 
men come flying to the temple. W'hen therefore the Clergy 
of Reason of the other kingdoms would go thither and practice 
the rites, the natives said to them, Why come you not flying P 
We have .seen ecclesiastics arrive here on the wing !” The 
ecclesiastics answered, *' Our wings arc not yet formed.” 

The roads of the kingdom of Tha thaen are dangerous, toil- 
some, and not easy to know. Those who desire to proceed thi- 
ther should first pay a certain sum of money to the king of the 
country, who will then appoint people to accompany them and 
show them the way. On their return, each points out tJie 
way to the others. Fahian was unable to proceed thither, and 
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learnt what he has been able to report from the people of the 
country. 

NOTES. 

(1) Two hundred yeau ym , — About 270 leagues. 

(2) A kingdom named Thd theen^ that is the Dakehina (the south), , 

a flenominatioD applied to the vast country called at present the Deccan, 
which is the vulgar pronunciation of Dakehina. — Kl. 

(3) A eeng kia Ian of the former Foe kia sAe.— The Buddha Kasyapa, 
whose religious epoch preceded that of SakyaMuni, is here spoken of. Kas- 
yapa is the third of the Tuthagatas who have appeared in the kalpa in 
which we live. He is considered therefore to have lived about two millions 
of years before Sukya Muni. (See Chap. XX. note 39. — Kl.) 

(4) Pho to yue in Indian eignifies pigeon, — Pho lo yue is not the exact 

transcription of the Sanscrit word Hi Faravata ; it is nearer that of 

vrT9T. Fdrabu, which in Mahratta and other dialects signifies rock pigeon^ 
It would not be easy to deteriniiic in what part of the Deccan the monastery 
of the pigeon was situated ; this indication of Fa hian, who did not see 
it himself, is too vague to enable us to identify it among the numerous ex- 
cavations met w-itli among the hills in India. Nevertheless, the fact of the 
existence of such a monument in the fifth century of our era, is important 
and interesting, and may lead to a modification of the opinion of many 
English savaiis who have visited India, that we are not warranted in ascrib- 
ing any considerable antiquity to these excavations. The celebrated H. H. 
Wilson, for instance, observes, ** A review of the religious revolutions of 
the Peninsula would be incomplete without some notice of the numerous 
and celebrated cavern Temples with which it abounds, and its other 
monuments of a religious character. The collections of Colonel Macken- 
y.iv. furnish no addition to our knowledge of the former ; the subject is 
indeed capable of little except graphic illustration, and there being 
few drawings or plans of any value relating to them. The omission 
is of little importance, for the topic has been handled in the Asiatic 
Researches, and in the transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, 
in the latter particularly by IVfr. Erskine, in a manner that leaves nothing 
to desire. To extensive knowledge that writer adds sound judgment, discri- 
minative observation, distinct conception, and perspicuous description, and 
his account of Elephanta, and his obsjsrvations on the Bauddha remains in 
India, should be studied attentively by all who would investigate the history 
of the Bauddhus and Jains. The caverns in general are Saiva and Baud- 
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dhttm There are a few Jaia excavations at Ellora, but none at Elephanta or 
Keneri. There is no satisfactory clue to the date of any of these excava- 
tions, but there is reason to think that many of them bear a high antiquity. 
It may be questionable whether the Saivas or BaudMas took the lead in 
these structures, but there is some reason to suppose the former, in which 
case the Saiva appropriation being consequent upon the downfall of the 
Bauddha faith, Mr. Erskine observes the Elephanta caves cannot be much 
more than eight centuries remote. The Bauddhag according to a tradition 
previously alluded to, came into the Peninsula only in the third century 
after Christianity and their excavations could not therefore have been made 
^sarlier than the fifth or sixth. The Saivas who formed similar caverns, 
were a particular sect, or that of the Jogis, as is proved by the sculptures, 
the large ear-rings, the emaciated penitents and the repetition of the details 
of Dakgha'g sacrifice, a favorite story in the Saiva Purdaag^ none of which 
are probably older than the eighth or ninth century.*' Degerip. Catalogue 
of the Mackenzie CoUectinn^ Vol. I. p. Ixix. 

The Foe koue ki completely refutes the hypotheses of those who affirm 
that the Buddhists made their appearance in India only in the third century 
of our era : a careful investigation of the environs of Patna, Gaya, aud 
Benares would probably bring to light many of the monuments which Fa 
Ilian saw, and described. It is even probable that the monastery of the 
Pigeon still exists in the rock of the Deccan where it was originally cut, and 
that its discovery is reserved for some learned Eiiglisliman who shall traverse 
the country in the character of an able enquirer and a practised observer. 
— Kl. 

The description given by our traveller of these cave temples is by far too 
vague to enable us to identify them ^ but the existence of such in the Dekhan 
at this early period is sufficiently established by this important cliapter. 
Col. Sykes in his highly interesting Notes on the Religious^ Morale and 
Political state of India^ is of opinion that Fa liian alludes to the caves of 
Ellora. ** Those who have read, says he, my descriptioyi of the caves of 
Ellora, may be induced to recognise in these stupendous and magnificent 
works, the originals of Fa hian's monastery and 1500 chambers. Considering 
the constant bias of human nature to enhance the value of that in which n 
personal interest is mixed up, 1 am surprised the travellers from the De- 
khan did not lead Fa hian a little more astray than they appear to have 
done. My description of temples supported by Elephants and Lions, of a 
temple of three stories (Teen lokh), of windows pierced in the rock, of multi- 
tudinous chambers, of the course of rivulets down the mountain and over 
and into the caves of the uninhabited locality, and finally, even the name 
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may be fiupposcd to liQve originated in the flocks of blue pigeons which no 
doubt then, as now, inhabited the perforations in the mountains : my de- 
scription, I repeat, offers so many matters of approximation to the general 
jioiiits of the inflated and distorted accounts given to Fa hiaii by the people 
from the Dekhan, that it may fairly be permitted to us to consider that Fa 
Ilian is describing Ellora. The excavations in Salsette would afford the next 
approximation, and after these the wonderous labours at Junir (Jooneer) 
and the Aj inta Ghat, Fa hian’s silence with respect to the Linga caves at 
Ellora, which he would have designated as those of the heretics, offers to 
luy mind satisfactory x^roof that in his day they were not in existence 
Apparently for the preceding 1000 years there had not been Hindu dynas- 
ties or a Hindu population sufficiently wealthy, jiowcrful or numeroufh- to 
liavc produced them.” — J. W. L. 

(’0 Fiyiny . — See note 2 of the preceding Chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Hooks and Vreccpla collected by Fa bian.— Precepts of the Mo ho seng chlu. — 
J^rcct ]iis of the Sa pho to- — The A x»i tun. 

Proceeding; in an enstcrly direction from the kingdom of Pho lo 
aai^ you return to the town ofi^a lian foe} Fa hian had from the 
first enquired for the Precepts ; but nil the masters of the king- 
doms of India of llie North had transmitted tliese from mouth to 
mouth, without ever reducing the volume to writing ;•* on this ac- 
count he had come so far and liad reached Mid-India. There, in 
a monastery of the Mo ho yan^ he obtained a collection of the 
l*recepts. This was the collection of the precepts of the Mo 
ho seny clthi}'' wliich from the lime when Foe was in the world 
has been followed by tlie majority. Tiiis book was com- 
municated (to Fa hian) in the temple of Chhi houan.*' As for 
the other eighteen collections/ cacli has its professor who 
maintains it. The great Kouei^ differs not from the smaller ; 
when the smaller is not conformable, custom explains it.* But 
Fa hian obtained the most autheiitic and copious, those which 
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comprised most amplj the traditions, in a collection in wliich are 
brought together the Precepts, forming perhaps seven thousand 
tcie these are the collected precepts of the Sa pho to* those 
observed bj the ecclesiastics of the land of Thsin. But all these 
Precepts liaviug been transmitted from master to master, by n 
uninterrupted tradition, have never been committed to writing in 
hooks."* There were also in this collection sundry extracts from 
the A pi /an," forming about six thousand Kie. There was also 
a copy of the Sacred Books" in two thousand five hundred Kie, as 
also a copy of the sacred work on the means of attaining Pan 
ni Aouan, consisting of about five thousand Kie ; and of the A 
pi tail of the ilTo ho seng chhi. 

On this account Fa hian dwelt here three years, studying the 
books and the Fan'* language, and copying the precepts. 7'ao 
cA^in^,** when he arrived at the Kingdom of the Middle, and be- 
held the law of the Ska men, and all the clergy grave, decorous, 
and conducting themselves in a manner greatly to be admired, 
reflected, with a sigh, that the inhabitants of the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Thsin were deficient in the precepts, and transgress- 
ed their duties ; and said that if hereafter he could become Foe, 
he wished that he might not be re-born in the country of the 
frontiers ; on this account he remained and returned not. Fa 
hiaii, whose first desire was that the Precepts should be diffused 
and should penetrate into the land ' of Han, returned therefore 
alone. 


NOTES. 

(1) Pa /<«»/««.— P&taliputra. 

(2) 7\i This would j^rove that in the northern , part of India, 

which the Chinese cull Norlhtm Hian ihtu, civilisation and the art of 

, writing were not so estensively diffused as in Mid-India, situated on the banks 
of the Ganges, and its affluents. — Kl. 

(3) The preedit qfthe Mo po tengehhi .—That is, of the monks of the 
Great Convocation who compiled the precepts of Sakya. The Singalrse tra- 
ditions contain extremely interesting particulars connected with this subject, 
and must be the more carefully studied as they exhibit certain differences 
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from the Mongol legends^ and may on many points serve to modify and 
complete the extracts we have given of these. 

According to these traditions, in the eighth year of Ajatsai (Ajatasntru), 
three weeks after the death of UuJtiha^ five hundred monks, having set out 
from the town of Cuainanaw {Kunihagara), arrived at that of J7c(^’a^r»Aa-mu- 
rara (Uujgriha). The king, ajiprised of their arrival and of their intention of 
promulgating the doctrine, prepared for them iti the mount Wabahara-park^ 
watege a niagnihcently adorned dwelling. These monks, with Kasyapa at 
tiieir head, took possession of it and sat down according to their eldership, 
leaving vacant the seat due to Anaiida. The latter having attained the 
rank of Arhan made the same known to the assembly in an extraordinary 
manner: the earth having opened in the middle of the hall, Anauda came 
up from this openiog, and took the leat that had been reserved for him. 

Then Malui Kasyapa, adiiressing the assembly, asked with what poriion 
of the doctrine they would first engage themselves. They decided on 
the V’f^nna pit taka (Vinaya pittaka), and U[)alUthavira was charged to ex- 
pound it. Tlie care of coinincutiiig on the 6't/fra pittaka^ which contain the 
discourses addressed to men, devolved upon Ananda, who explained all the 
passages upon which he was questioned by Kasyapa, and composed the Z>ier- 
yanikdya (Dirghaiiikaya) which contains the sixty-two bana-w’ara. (Each 
^aiia-trar« consists of two imtidred and fifty yathan or verses.) The Mad» 
dimetiikaya (Madliyamunikaya) which is a portion of the ^uira piitakaf and 
contains eighty thousand baiia-wara, having been compiled and set in order, 
the tiist disciple of Daimencrviberrint-matia-lWoonirabans^yf was charged 
ti> prepare it for the remembrance of man. SaninkteniKdya (Samyiik- 
tanikaya) which is another part of the Sutra pittaka^ composed of a hun« 
died baua-vdrftt wus compiled and divided into two parts under the 
ediiorship of Main Kasyapa and his disciples. The Auyolteruikdya 
(Anguttaruiiikaya) containing two thousand buiia-wara, and which also 
forms part of the Sutra pittaka^ w'as distributed into two parts, of whic'i 
Anui'udda, assisted hy his first diseijile, undertook the compilation. 

Next the Alhidharma jditaka^ which contains Die discourses preached to 
the gods, wa.s compiled and divided into two parts by the five hundred 
monks ; who further collected in two classes, the inferior works, such as the 
Sautt n'nipoia i^Sutrauipald) the Dharmapadeya^ Ac. This collection of 
precepts, also prepared by Mulia Kasyapa and his five hundred priestly 
“iiifrcro, was completed in seven months.*^' 

A hundred years after the death of Buddha, the king K dasoka invited 
sabUa Kamy Yasa ySarrakdme Yasa) and other Arhans to the number of 
• Sac. at:d Hist. Itifuks o/ L'rylott ; Vol. 1. p. 32. 
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seven 1iuiidred» to a convocation at Viuulah (Vaisali) in tlie temple of 
cair. There he interrogated them upon the Ini ncir rewade (Sthaviravada) 
and the Vinaya, and charged them to aet these in order : which was accom- 
plished in six months.* 

lit the last place, the king Dbarmasoka having asked Moffgali^pntfe- 
Tissemahaetervira^ and a thousand other Arlians to make a hew collection 
of the laws of Buddha, they assembled at Peileiup (Piitaliputra) in the 
temple of Asocarahama (Asokaruma), and completed this third collection 
in the space of nine months, the 235th year of Buddha, and the 17th of 
Dbarmasoka. — C. L. 

(4) The temple of Chhi houan, — At first sight one might infer from 
this passage that the temple here spoken of was in the town of Pa liau foe: 
it was however in the kingdom of Kosala. (Sec Chap. X\ ) It is well 
to remark liere, that for a moment our traveller interrupts the narration of 
his journey, lie is not at the end of it; lie has yet many fatigues to under- 
go, many dangers to encounter; but the religious purpo^^es which rncouraged 
him to uudertake hU long pilgiimage are fulfilled. He has reached the 
country where he can cultivate the sacred tongue, discourse of the precepts 
with enlightened ecclesiastics, meditate upon and collect them. No other 
land offers such resources ; he sojourns . therefore there, and having in a 
manner settled himself, recapitulates the results he had obtained up to that 
niomeiit. India of the North which he first visited, was to him a land of 
little interest ; a sterile and almost savage country, which he had rapidly- 
traversed to reach tliat holy land, that classic scene where the nKinumeiits 
and traditions of his religion were preserved intact, — Mid- India. Scarcely has 
he entered it when he is every where received with tokens of interest and 
respect by his co-religionists, who applkud bis courage and his zeal, and 
press him to satisfy tlieir cruriosity. Thenceforward L«',mples and holy places 
succeed each other at shor: intervals, and i^was in one of the most mogni- 
ficent of all that he hud seen, in the temple of Chhi honan, one of the 
most celebrated places of the worship of Buddha, that he for the first time 
obtained a copy of the Precepts. — C. L. 

(">) The eighteen eoUectione, — There arc two ways of dividing the sacred 
books; either in twelve collections classes) which at once contain 

those of the Great and the Less Translation ; or into eighteen classes, which 
are divided equally between these two doctrines. Tlie nine classes of books 
devoted Great Translation are, the S!iUra, the Gaga, the 

Gjthd, the Tlihdsa, the Jdtaka^ the Abhutadharma, the Uddna, the Vnt^ 
puhja aud the Vgdkama. The Niddna, the Avdddna, and the f'padaa art; 

* Ibid. p. 4U. 
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not included^ because, says the Ta ehi iou lam, Ist, in the Gr§at TVant/a- 
lion, the supreme law is simply announced, without thence deducing motiTes 
(Fin Foican, Niddna) ; 2d, diacoursea and inatructiona (Feon pho ti ehe, 
Upadeta) arc auppreaaed as nseleas because perfect reason alone ia addressed ; 
3d, eternal truth is alone eahibited without the necessity of metaphors or 
comparisons {Pho lAo, Vdda) for its illuBtration.*** 

Tbe last three works are, on the contrary, suited for the Less Translation, 
which has not the Vaipulya^ the Vydkarana^ nor, the Uddna, In the Less 
Translation the law of life and of extinction are alone treated of ; there 
ia therefore no Py foe ho (Vaipulya). As men of the Less Translation are 
unable to become Buddhas, there is no Ho kia to (Vydkarana), nor any 
J>ou tho na (Udana), because they have need to borrow motives in order to 
speak. t The nine classes of books of the Less Translation ore therefore the 
Sutras, the Geyas, the Itihasas, the JdiaJtas, the Abhutadharmas, the Ava^ 
ddnas, and the Upadesas, 

According to the Buddhists of Nepal, the original body of tbe holy scrip* 
lures amounts, when complete, to 84,000 Tolumes, which are designated, 
either collectively or separately, Sutra and Dharma, or by that of Buddha* 
vaehna (words of Buddha). Sdkya Sinha first collected the doctrines of 
his predecessors, to which he added those peculiar to himself. The words 
Tantra and Purdna are ordinarily employed, though in a very vague manner, 
to distinguish the esoteric and exoteric doctrines, and it would appear that 
they should be applied more particularly to those of the Upadesa and 
Vydkarana ; the Gdihas, the- Jdtakas, and the Avadanas would appear, 
according to Mr. Hodgson, rather to be aubdivisions of the Vyakarana, 
than distinct clnsses.— C. L. 

(6) The great KoneL — The three Kouei correspond to the three precious 
ones, and in a manner complete the do'^ma of the triad, the basis of Satna- 
nean theology. Jou la'i, when he began to perfect right intelligence, 
addressing himself to the chief among hia disciples, opened to them the pre- 
cepts of the three K^ouei, to quit evil, to return to good, ond to establish 
the root of entrance into reason. The commentary upon the Hoa yan king 
■ays; **Tbe three precious ones are whatever is the moat excellent and 
of the best omen. These are the three supports by means of which great 
matters are to be distinguished, all the roots of the virtues to be produced, 
the evils of life and death to be removed, and the joys of JVt pan to be 
obtained. They arc called the three stays or rests. 

let. Besting upon Atddha. Kouei' has the signification of refum, i. e. 

• 5flTi Hang fa sou, B. XX XII 1. p. 26 v. 
t Ta chi ton tun, quoted m the same, B. XXXIV. p. 20. 

2 F 
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reTolting against tbe master of eril and returning to the master of goodness. 
Resting upon the great intelligenee of Baddha» you escape the three un- 
cleannesses (that of the sword, of blood, and of fire), and free yourself from life 
and death in the three worlds. Hence the sacred text, In resting upon 
Foe, you never more return to the other spirits whom the heretics adore/* 

2d. Resting upon the — This signifies that what Foe bath said, in- 

struction or teaching, may be set in action and should be practised by all men. 
Such is tbe doctrine of ancient traditions. To return, is to quit bad laws and 
attach one*s-aelf to the true law. In resting upon what Foe has taught, you 
are enabled to come forth from the three uncleannesses, and are emancipated 
from the evil of birth and death in the three worlds. Hence the sacred text, 

He who rests upon the Law is for ever incapable of killing or hurting." 

3d. Resting ttpon the Seng. — ^Men of the three revolutions who leave 
their homes (i. e. embrace religious life), are heartily united in the law re- 
vealed by Foe, and are hence called Seng, Tliose who revolt against such 
sectaries as follow heretical practices ; those whose hearts are given up to 
the ecclesiastics of the three revolutiems ; those who believe in the commu- 
nion of men of right practice and rest upon it ; such succeed in escaping 
from the three unclean things, and from the pains of life and death in the 
three worlds. Hence it is written in the holy text, “ lie who returns to the 
ecclesiastics and rests upon them, never changes again and cannot rest upon 
men addicted to heresy."* — C. L. 

(7) Cwtom exptaini it. — The passage is somewhat obscure, and ac- 
cording to M. Landresse may mean, the eommentarg explains it.** 

(8) jrie.-»Thi3 is the abbreviated Chinese transcription of Gatha RTMT, 
verses. — Kl. 

(9) The collected precepts of the Sa pho to. — ^There are five classes of 
precepts which form the treasure of •|>reccpU taught by the Tatliagata, and 
these have been divided in the following maniicr : Wlicii the venerable of 
the Age had attained his thirty-eighth year and had obtained thedaw, he 
proceeded to the town. The king having finished his lenten meal, directed 
Raholo to wash the platter. In doing so the latter carelessly let it fall, and 
thus broke it into five pieces. That very day many hhihshus said to Foe, 

The platter is broken into five pieces.** Foe replied ; In the five 
hundred years immediating following my death, wicked hhihshns shall divide 
the treasure of the Pi ni (Vinsya) into five classea.** It afterwards so hap*, 
pened that five disciples of the rank of l>oif pho hhieou to (perhaps the 
Sanscrit Upagupia) divided the great treasure of the pmeepts of 

the Tathdgata according to llieir own views, in the following manners : 

* San Uangfa iou^ U. IX. p. 16 v. 
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Iflt. Tan wau or Tan mo khieou io. — This word signifies the dooirue* 
iion of darkntou (apimrently TThVWi Tomoghna). This class is also called 
the ‘ Troaouro of tho law* and the ** Preceptt divided into four parte.** 
It is said in the Ta t»y king ; “ After my Ni phan, all my disciples shall 
collect the twelve classes of the sacred books ; they shall copy them, study 
tliem, bring them to the highest perfection, and shall publish the words 
thereof, which shall be called the Deetruction of darkness. This class shall 
be that of Tan wou ie,** The four parts of these precepts are ; 1st, the law 
of the Pi Mieou; 2d, the law of the Pt AAisouni; 3d, the law of those 
who have received the prohibitions ; and 4th, the law of the departed. 

2d. Sa pho to, — This Sanscrit word signifies the sum, or the precepts of 
the lectures (of Upasi). This class is likewise called the True Law of the 
three worlds. It is said in the Ta tsg king : ** After my Ni pbun all my 
disciples shall collect the twelve classes of the sacred books ; they shall un- 
ceasingly study them ; and they shall add explanations and commentaries, 
so as entirely to solve all difficulties. This class shall be that of the Sa 
pho to.** 

3d. Kia se Koue'i. — This Sanscrit word signifies ' cottfempfafi'oa of the 
double void , ’ it is the rule of perfect existence. It is said in the Ta tsg 
king : After my Ni plian all my disciples shall collect the twelve classes 
of the sacred books ; they shall say that there is no more Ego, and shall 
thus cast away their errors as dead carcases. 

4th. Mi sha sc. — This Sanscrit word implies ' that which is not manifest 
and cannot be perceived.* This class is also called that of ** the precepts 
divided into Jive parts.** It is said in the Ta tsg king; After my Ni 
phan, all my disciples shall collect the twelve classes of sacred hooka. The 
similitudes of earth, water, fire, air, shall not exist ; there shall be naught 
but empty space. This class shall be that of the Mi sha se.** The five 
parts of these precepts are, lat. The observance! of the Pi khieou : 2d. 
Those of the Pi kMeou ni. 3d. The law of received prohibitions ; 4th. 
The law of the departed ; 5th. The law of the monks. 

5th. Pho ihso fou lo. — ^Tbis Sanscrit word signifies ^ ca\f.* It is said 
that in very remote antiquity there was an immortal who had aexual con- 
nexion with a calf. The latter produced a son, and hence the name ea^f 
remained in the family. In this class are discussed the vanity of Ego aa 
well aa the five collections (form, perception by the senses, reflection, 
action, and knowledge). It is said in the Ta tsg king.; ** After my Ni phan 
all my disciples shall collect the twelve classes of the sacred books. All 
shall proclaim that there is but one Ego, and they shall not explain the 
2 F 2 
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similitude of the void. This ebell be celled the cluse of the Pho thgo fou 
io*—Kl. 

(10) Were not eommiffed fo In Ceylon, from the time of the 

introduction of Buddhism in that island under king Deveny Paetisia (23G 
years after the death of Buddha) to the time of king Volagambu (643 years 
and 9 months after the same epoch), the Buddhist doctrines were transmitted 
only by tradition and preaching. But at this time thirty-six learned priests 
taking counsel together, and being of opinion that in after ages there might 
arise priests of inferior capacity, collected together by the authority of the 
king, live hundred priests of recognised learning and sanctity ; and having 
assembled at a placed called Matula, began collecting and transcribing the 
sacred books. f — C. L. 

(11) A pi tan .-»A Sanscrit word (Ahhidharma) signifying * the /leer/m 
Xeie it is one of the three Teang or * receptaelee* that is, one of the 
three classes of books which contain the text and the sense of the laws. 
(See Chap. XVI. note 22). 

According to another classification of the sacred books, there are eight 
eoniainanie which comprise the different kinds of king^ the /tn, the tun 
and the cheau. King signifies taw^ a eonetant and unchanging thing. 
Whatever the saints have ruled, is called law ; that which the heretics can 
neither change nor destroy, is called constant, or invariable. Liu is the 
law ; it is that which distinguiahes the light and the weighty, and withstands 
sin. Lun are the discourses which expound the most profound meaning of 
the laws. Cheou signifies vow; it designates prayers and invocations. 
Amongst all these books there are different ones for the great and the leea 
translation t for the Ching wen (Sravaka) and the Vouan kio (Pratyeka 
Buddha). Those of the Ching wen gre ; Ist. The * receptacle of the king* 
which comprises the four A han (Agama). A han signifies * the peerleas 
law^* because the law of the age admits of comparison with no other law. 
The four A han are ; the long A han (dirgagama), the mean A han (madya- 
m4gama), the mLced A han (samyuktagama), and the aupplementary 
A han (angottardgama), which, doubtless by mistake, the commentator 
in the San taang/a sou quotes as the first. 2d. The receptacle the Pre^ 
eeptCt in which are comprised those of the four Fen (degrees), namely those 
of the Pi kheoUf of the Pi khieou »t, of the Cheou kidi (received prohibi- 
tions) and of the Miei ehang (terminated disputes) ; the ten Soung (lec- 
tures), of Foe’s disciple Yeou pho li and others. 3d. The receptacles qf 
the diacourseSf that is, the Api tan and others. 4 th. The receptacle of 

• Fan y ming i, quoted in the Son tsang fa sou, B. XX. p. 17 and sequel. 

t Upham, Vol. 11. p. 43. 
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lirayerf ; this includes the DAarant, to remove all aickness and avoid all 
evil. DAarant is a Sanscrit word signifying invocation, or that which will 
promote good and restrain evil. The four Tseng are peculiar to the Prafye- 
ka Buddhas. 5th. The receptacle of the king, in which are comprised the 
Miaofa yun hoa king, the Tafang Foe hoa yen, and other King, 6th. The 
receptacle of the precepts, such as the Shen Atat king of the Fhou sast the 
prohibitions of the Fan wang and others. 7th. The receptacle qf the dism 
courses^ such as the 7'a ehy tou lun, the Shy ty king, and others. 8th. 
The receptacle qf the prayers, such as the Ling yen cheou, the 7'a pet, and 
other prayers.* — C. L. 

(12) A copy the sacred hooks. have seen that this word applies 
more particularly to the Sulras, (Chap. XVI. note 24). The enumera- 
tion which Fa hian here gives of the collection he had made is one of the 
most interesting points of his narrative ; and the number of the Gdihas or 
verses he assigns to each book, proves that many of these works were very 
extensive. We have thought it right to enter upon some s|iecial details 
connected with this subject ; but we must again refer to the more general 
classification given by M. llemusat, in the notes to Chap. XVI.— C. L. 

(13) The Fan language ; i. e. the Sanscrit 

(14) Ta cAAfiip.— The last of the little band who accompanied our pil- 
grim from Chhang 'an. See Chap. 1. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Kingdom of Ciicix pho.— Kingdom of To mu ii li.— Fa hiau enibarks.^Ile ar- 
rives at the kingdom of Lions. 

Following the course of the Ganges towards the east the dis- 
tance of eighteen yeou yan^^ you arrive at the great kingdom 
Chen phof on the southern bank of the stream. In the chapels 
of Foe on our route, and in four places where Foe sat, they have 
erected towers which are apparently inhabited by ecclesiastics/ 
Thence proceeding easterly about fifty yenn yan/ you come to the 
kingdom of To mo li ft/ There is the embouchure into the sea/ 

* lloa yen king, quoted iu the iShfi ttangfa sou, 13. XXXI. p. 6 v« 

2 F 3 
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In this kingdom there are twenty-four Bmg kia Ian, all peopled 
by the clergy, and the Law of Foe is flourishing. 

Fa hian dwelt there two years, occupied in transcribing the 
sacred books and depicting the images. At this time some mer- 
chants putting to sen in large vessels, shaped their course to the 
south-west ; and in the beginning of winter, the wind being then 
favourable, after a navigation of fourteen nights and as many 
days, he arrived at the Kingdom o/ Lions.'' The people of the 
country ^of To mo H ti) assert that this kingdom is about seven 
hundred geou yan* distant from iheir’s. It is situated on an 
island ; it is fifty yeou yan* from east to west, and from north to 
south, thirty yeou yan.'^ To the right and to the left there arc 
small islets to the number of a hundred ; their distance from each 
other is in some cases ten ft, in others from twenty to two hun- 
dred H j all are dependent upon the great island. Many jireci- 
ous things and pearls are procured there. There is a district 
which produces the jewel Mo ni," and which may be about ten li 
square. The king sends thither people to protect it, and when 
they have gathered the jewels he takes three pieces out of every 
ten. 

NOTES. 

(1) Eighiem yeou yant. About 24 leagues. — Kl. 

(2) The great kingdom qf Chen Champa or Cham- 

papuri, is the name of the ancieot capital of Xarnc, king of Anga desa, 
and elder brother, bjr bis mother, of the Pdndu princes, being the spn ot 
Sdrya and Kunti before the marriage of the latter with Pdndu. The town 
for this reason bore also the name of Kamapura, and it was situated on the 
site ot the present Bhaghulpore, or at least not far from that place. We 
have teen that the kings of Anga, were for a long tiaae 'the suscrains of the 
princes of Mogadha, bat that the latter emancipated ibemselrea from their 
tributary condition under the reign of Maha Padma, who with his son Bim- 
bdaora overcame the kingdom of Anga and made it a province of their own. 

Hinan thaang places the kingdom of Chen pho in Mid-India, and gives it 
four thousand li in circumference. The capital was protected on the north 
by the Ganges, and waa more than forty li in circuit. “ The country, he 
adds, is fcitile, the cUmate warm." In his time there were half a score of 
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kia ian, for the most part in a state of dilapidation ; and not more than 
two hundred monks. The heretics had about twenty temples.* The name 
Champa is still found on some mapB» preserved in that of Champanagar. 
— Kl. 

(3) Inhahiied by eecleiiaatics . — ^We may infer from this expression 
that Fa hian did not land from the vessel^ in which he descended the 
Ganges.— Kl. 

(-1) Nearly fifty yeou yeni.— About 68 leagues.— Kl. 

(5) the kingdom qf To mo ti It. — Hiuan thsang calls this kingdom 
Tan mo ly It. It belongSt says he* to Mid-India : it is fourteen hundred 
li in extent and its capital is ten li in circumference. It is situated on the 
sea shore, and great traffic is there carried on hy land and by water.*' He 
found there ten kia Ian inhabited by more than a thousand monks. The 
heretics had about fifty temples. Hard by the town was a tower erected 
by king Asoka in honor of a throne of the four past Buddhas, and of other 
memorials of their lives and acts, of which traces existed in the neighbour, 
hood.f To mo li ti or Tan mo ly It, is the transcription of 
Tdmralipiif which signifies ^^tpoited with copper The place which 
formerly bore this name is the modem Tumlook, on the right bank of the 
Hughli (more properly Rupnarain) not far from Calcutta. The Mahavansa 
calls it Tdmalittif corresponding exactly with our author's transcription. 
This country enjoyed, according to the Buddhists, great renown in ancient 
times. At the close of the 5th century before our era, the king Dharmd- 
soka, sovereign of all Jauibudwipa, despatched to the king of Ceylon an 
ambassador who embarked at this port. According to the narratives of 
Fa hian and lliuan thsang, this town was still of considerable importance in 
the 5th and 7th centuries. — Kl. 

It is well to remark that, according to Wilson, the name of this province 
is Tamalipti (affected with sorrow) ; whence it follows, if this orthography 
be correct, that there is no need to invent the form Tdmralipti in order to 
infer from it the Puli Tdmalitti. — E. B. 

(6) The entrance to the sea : — that is, of the Ganges. This circumstance 
leaves no doubt regarding the situation of this country, and we may further 
infer from the account of Fa hian, that the Hughli was in his time one of the 
principal branches of the Ganges. — Kl. 

(7) The kingdom of Zaone,— In Chinese, S^se tseu kone, which is the trans- 
lation of the Sanscrit having lions*). . Hiuan thsang writes the 

name Seng kia lo, and says that the country is comprised within the limits 

* Pidiii (lati, B. LXXV*. art. 13. 
t Ibid. art. 18. 
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India, lie gives it seven thousand /tin circumference ; and the priuciiiat 
town 40 /t. He adds that this island was formerly called that of Veire/«,’ 
because of the number of precious things it produced.*** Further details 
will be found in the notes to the following chapter.— Kl. 

(8) Seten Autnfreif yeoti pan.— About 930 leagues. — K1. 

(9) Fifty yeou yan, — 68 leagues. — Kl. 

(10) Thirty yeou yan .-—about forty leagues. As M. Remusat remarks, 
these distances and their proportions are accurate ; but Fa hian is deceived 
precisely as Eratosthenes was in giving greater extent to Ceylon in longitude 
than in latitude. By the little isliinds grouped to the right and the left, it 
is evident that he means the Maldives. — C. L. 

(11) The jewel Mo »f.— Tn tlie original Jlfo ni chu; ehu properly signi- 
fying o pearl f but in the general sense to be here taken, a ^'eioe/. Mfw, 
Ifont, in Sanscrit, is a jewels preeioue stone ; and corresponds in some mea- 
sure with the Chinese cAn. Pearls are called RWliT uiuA/d, in the same 
language ; but a precious stone is called the jewel of Mani ; pearls more- 
over ore not here spoken of, but carbuncles, which arc said to emit rays 
of light in the night time. The description of the Mani given in Buddhist 
works is fabulous.— Kl. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Description of the kingdom of Lions.— Prints of the feet of Foe. — Monastery 
of the Mountain withoui Fear. — The tree Pei to. 1 he tooth of Foe. — Ccreniu- 
nies performed in honor of it. — Chapel of Po tlii. — I'he Sumanean 'J'ha mo 
kiu thi. 

This kingdom' was originally uninhabited by man ; only demons, 
genii,* and dragons dwelt there. Nevertheless, merchants of other 
countries trafficked with them. When the season for the traffic 
came, the genii and the demons appeared not, but set forward their 
precious commodities marked with the exact price ; if these suit- 
ed the merchants, they paid the price and took the goods.* As these 
traders went, and came, and sojourned, the inhabitants of other 
* Fian i tian, B. LX VI. art. 4. p. 11 v. _ 
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kingdoms learnt that this country Has very beautiful ; these also 
came, and eventually established a great kingdom. 

This country is temperate ; the vicissitude of winter and 
summer is unknown. The grass and the trees are ever ver- 
dant. The sowing of the fields is at the pleasure of the people ; 
there is no (fixed) time for that. 

When Foe arrived in this country he was desirous of convert- 
ing the wicked dragons.* By the strength of bis divine footj he 
left the print of one of his feet to the north of the royal city, and 
the print of the other on the summit of a mountain.* The two 
traces are at tlie distance of fifteen yeou yan* from each other* 
Over the mark of that to the north of the royal city, they have 
built a great tower forty chang' high. It is embellished with 
gold and silver, and the most precious materials are combined to 
form its walls. They have moreover erected a seng kia Ian, 
called the Mountain without Fear,* where are five thousand 
ecclesiastics. They have erected a hall to Foe, with carvings in gold 
and in silver. Amongst all the precious things to be seen there, 
is an image of blue jasper, two chang high ; its entire body is 
formed of the seven precious things. It sparkles with splendour, 
and is more majestic than can be described. 

Many years had now elapsed since Fa hian left the Land of 
Jlan :* the people with whom he had mingled were men of foreign 
lands. The hills, the rivers, the plants, the trees, — every thing 
that had met his eyes, was strange to him. And what was more, 
those who had begun the journey with him were now separated 
from him ; some had remained behind, and some had died. Ever 
reflecting on the past,'* his heart was thougthful aud dejected. 
Suddenly, while at the side of this jasper figure, he beheld a 
mcrcliaut presenting in homage to it a fan of white lute- 
string of the country of Without any one perceiving it, 

this excited so great an emotion that the tears flowed and filled 
his eyes. 

The ancient kings of this country sent to the Kingdom of the 
Middle in quest of the seeds of the tree Pei to. '* They planted 
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these alongside the hall of Foe. When the tree was about twenty 
ehang'* high it leant to the south-east. The king, fearful that 
it would fall, caused it to be supported by eight or nine pillars, 
which formed an enclosure supporting it. The tree, in the centre 
of the place where it was propped up, put forth a branch which, 
perforating the pillar, descended to the earth, and took root. Its 
size was about four toet.'* These pillars, although clefl in twain, 
and thrown down, liare not been removed by the people. Beneath 
the tree they have erected a chapel in which there is a seated 
image. The Clergy of Reason habitually and unremittingly wor- 
ship it. 

In the city they have moreover erected an edifice for a Tooth 
of Foe. It is entirely constructed with the seven precious things. 
The king purifies himself and abstains from the observance of 
br&hmauical rites. The inhabitants of the city possess faith and re- 
verence, and are firm in their convictions. From the earliest times 
of this kingdom, they have never experienced famine, scarcity, 
calamity, or trouble. The clergy have in their treasury an infi- 
nity of precious things, and Mo ni beyond price. The king 
having entered into this treasury, beheld a jewel Mo ni, and 
immediately felt a desire to carry it away. Three days after he 
made amends. He sent for the clergy, and prostrating himself 
before them, repented. Opening his heart to them, he said, 
" I desire that you should enact a law, forbidding future kings to 
enter your treasury ; at least, until they shall have accomplished 
forty sacrifices in the character of mendicants ; then let it be lawful 
for them to enter.” 

The town is inhabited by many magistrates and grandees, and 
the merchants Sa pho.** The houses are beautiful, .and the 
public edifices well adorned. The streets and the roads are level 
and straight. In all the crossways there are halls built for 
preaching. On the eighth, the fourteenth, and the fifteenth day 
of the moon, they erect a lofty pulpit, and a great multi- 
tude of the four castes assembles to listen to the Law. The natives 
of the country assert that they may hare amongst them altoge- 
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tlicr from fifty to sixty thousand ecclesiastics, who that all eat in 
common. Tlie king, moreoTcr, has in the town, five or six 
thousand whom he supplies with food in common. When 
these are hungry, each takes his own pot, and goes in quest of 
what he requires. They only take as much as their pots will 
contiun quite full, and return. 

The tooth of Foe'* is commonly exposed to the public in the 
middle of the third moon. Ten days beforehand, the king, 
having selected a large elephant with great care, sends a preacher, 
who, clad in royal robes and mounted on tbe elephant, beats a 
drum and calls out, saying, “ The Phou sa, in the course of tliree 
A aeng practised mortifications without regard to his person 
or his life. He relinquished the queen his wife ; he tore out his 
eyes to give them to a man ; he cut his own flesh to redeem a pi- 
geon ; he sacrificed his head to present it in alms ; he cast his body 
to a famished tiger, and spared not even the marrow of his bones.'* 
Thus, by such austerities, and by the practice of mortifications for 
the good of all living beings, even thus did he become Foe. During 
the forty nine years that he continued in the world, he preached 
the law, and converted by the doctrine. Those who were un- 
settled, he confirmed ; those who knew not the rules, knew them. 
All living creatures were thus saved, and he entered into ' Ni 
hnuan ; since his Ni houan 1497 years'* have elapsed. When the 
Eyes of the World were quenched, all living beings experienced 
deep sorrow.” Ten days after this, the tooth of Foe is conveyed 
to the chapel of the Mountain without Fear. Every man in the 
kingdom, enlightened by the doctrine, and anxious to promote 
happiness, comes from his quarter, to level the roads, to adorn the 
highways and streets, to scatter all sorts of flowers and perfumes. 
Then, after the chaunts, the king causes to be displayed on both 
sides of the road, representations of the five hundred successive 
manifestations** in which the Phou aa assumed different forms ; 
such as that of Siu ta nou, the transformation into lightning,*' that 
of the king of the elephants,*' and that of the stag-horse.** These 
figures, painted in various colours, are carefully executed and ap- 
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pear living. At last the ttfoth of Foe is carried througli the 
midst of the road, and is adored wherever it passes. Arrived at 
the chapel of the Mountain without Fear^ they ascend into 
the hall of Foe ; they burn there perfumes, making accumulated 
clouds ; they perform religious acts without intermission night 
and day the whole of the ninety' days. Tlic tooth is then con- 
veyed back to the chapel in the town. This chapel is very ele- 
gant ; during the day, they open the gates and perform the 
ceremonies according to the law. 

To the east of the Chapel without Fear there is a hill on which 
is a chapel named Po thi,^^ where there may be two thousand 
ecclesiastics. Amongst their number is a Saniancaii of great 
virtue, named Tha mo kiu ti^ whom the people of the country 
hold in great veneration. He hath dwelt in a stone house near 
forty years, constantly occupied in charitable licts. He has suc- 
ceeded ill domesticating in the same house serpents and rats, 
without either doing injury to the other. 

NOTES. 

(1) Thi9 The fabulous origin of Ceylon, as detoiled by lliuan 

thsang, is evidently borrowed from traditions collected in the jilace itself, 
or drawn up from the originals, although diflering in some notable respects 
from the accounts of the Singhalese. According to the Chiuese traveller^ 
the daughter of a king of aoutliem India, set out on a lucky day, to marry 
the prince of a neighbonring country. Her escort fled at the sight of a lion, 
leaving her exposed to his attack. But the king of the lions, placing her 
upon his back, bore her away to his den, situated in a remote part of the 
mountains. There he caught deer for her, and brought her frUits, and 
furnished all her wants according to the season. For months and years that 
princess lived with him, and eventually becoming enceinte, she brought forth 
a son and a daughter, who in form were human, although begotten by n 
being of so different a nature. The son grew apace, and soon acquired 
strength equal to his father. Having attained puberty, and become sensible 
of his manly virtue, he inquired of his mother, How can a beast of tlie 
forest be my sire, when my mother is human ? Not being of the same species 
how can they copulate ?'' The mother having apprised him of what had 
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formerly happened,—^' Men and beasts, he added, are of natures wholly dis- 
tinct ; let us immediately fly from this place and return no more/’ ** Be- 
fore fleeing/* rejoined the mother, ** let us be sure that we can/* The son 
then began to follow the lion ; he climbed the mountains witli him ; traversed 
the defiles, and examined the passes with care { then one day when his sire 
was far away, he took his mother and sister in his arms and reached the 
{daces of human habitation. The mother said ; Let us carefully conceal 
our secrets, and avoid repeating our history ; for if it become known, men 
will despise us. Let us go hence tu the kingdom of my father ; we are in- 
secure iu a land where the religion of the people is different from our own/* 
I'hc inhabitants having asked them whence they came, they replied. ** Wc 
are originally of these countries ; exiled into far-away parts, children and 
mother, we mutually aid each other and seek our homes again/* The 
people of the country, touched with compassion, immediately hastened to 
provide them with whatever they rcfpiircd. Meanwhile the king of tho 
lions, returning to liis cave, and finding neither his dear sou nor daughter, 
issued furiously from the depths of the moiintaius and sought the dwellings 
of men. Tlie earth shook with his roar, lie attacked both man and beast, 
destroying every thing that had life. The inhabitants came out immediately to 
take and destroy him. They beat the drums, sounded the great coiichs, 
and armed with cross-bows and spears, formed themselves into bauds 
the better to resist tho danger. The king commanded them to keep toge- 
Ihcr. and putting himself at tlieir head, they gradually stole through the 
forest ami passed the lulls. The roaring of the enraged lion struck tei'ror 
into man and beast, who fled away in alarm. The king proclaimed that who- 
ever should capture the lion and so deliver the kingdom from the calamity 
which afflicted it, should be rewarded with all manner of honors and rewards. 
On hearing this proclauiution of the king, the son, addressing his mother, 
said to her ; Our wretchedness is extreme ! I know not how to alleviate 
it. I must answer this appeal.*’ ** Say not so** replied his mother; ‘‘ though 
this be a savage beast, he is nut the less thy fatlicr ; and our misfortunes 
are no sufficient reason that you should destroy him.** The son rejoined ; 

Men and heusts arc of difTerent natures; what relations of justice can 
exist bctw'eeii them ? Our right is that of resistance ; what hope can he 
entertain in his breast?*' Thus said, he armed himself with a dagger, and 
offered to fulfill the king’s command. A numerous band accompanied him. 
The lion was couching in the forest ; not a man* dared to approach him. 
As soon as the son appeared the lion fell upon him and threw him to the 
ground ; when the latter, full of rage and forgetting their relationship, plun- 
ged his dagger into the lion’s belly. The lion suffered great anguish from 
2 c: 
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the wounil, and died, atill preservins liia tender love for his son as if the 
Utter bad done him no injuiy. The king then asked , Who is this man ? 
if there be aught supernatural in him, we must gire him the rewards, but 
punish him also severely." The son having narrated hia history, ** Ap- 
proach," said the king ; ** thy sire was savage and could have no paternal af- 
fection. The nature of wild animals is difficult to subdue, and wicked senti- 
ments are easily produced in their hearts. To destroy that which is noxi- 
ous to a |>eople, is a noble action ; to take the life of one's father is to do 
violence to the heart. Rewards of every kind shall honor this action, but 
exile shall punish the transgression. Thus shall the law of the state be 
respected, and the word of the king be free of duplicity." He then equip- 
ped two large vessels, which he loaded with provisions and necessaries, and 
unwilling that the son of the lion should remain longer in the kingdom ; he 
gave him young men and young damsels for his reward, who set sail in 
different vessels according to their sex. That on which tiie young men 
embarked reached the Island of Jewels ; and, as many precious tilings were 
found there, there these remained. In the sequel, some merchants having 
landed on that island, the inhabitants killed the chief of them, retained 
their wives and had many children. They elected chiefs to govern and 
magistrates for the regulation of affairs ; they founded towns, built villages, 
and in memory of the daring action of their ancestor, called the kingdom 
they had established by his name. The vessel on which the damsels cm- 
barked, arrived at the western part of Persia, in a country inhaliitcfl by 
genii: those who landed had children by their intercourse with the genii, 
and established the ** Great Occidental kingdom of Women.** 

The natives of the Kingdom of Lions have oval faces, dark complexions, 
square chins, and lofty foreheads ; they are robust and bold ; their temper 
is hot and passionate. How can they, who arc the descendants of a savage 
beast, endure insult — C. L. 

(2) Only demonM and The greater number of travellers who have 

been led to investigate the religious and historical traditions of Ceylon, 
make mention of these supernatural beings, with whom the first colonists 
from India for a long time struggled ere they obtained quiet possession of 
the entire island. According to the Rajavsli, demons possessed Ceylon 
during 1844 years, namely, from the time of its depopulation consequent 
upon the famous wars betwixt Rama and Ravana, to the time when Sdkya 
IVluni, desirous of establishing his religion in that island, created an exten- 
sive fire which destroyed the whole country and compelled the demons to 
flee to the ocean and take refuge io the island of Vakgiri dewina.f Accord - 

• Piart i tian, B. LXVf. p. 11. et seq. 

t i p/iam, iiacred and Hitt. Booka of Ceylon, Vol. II, p. 16 and p. 168 etseq. 
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ing to the computation of some authorsp this happened when Buddha was 
years of age ; TiBS B. C. and 45 before the Nirvana,* 

lliunn thsang repeats, with that pretentious prolixity which is common 
with him, those Buddhist legends which relate how Senff kia lo (Sinhala) 
effected the riddance of Ceylon for ever from the demons who had with- 
drawn before the power of Sakya, at the time when he had subjected the rest 
of their race. In this narrative, which we shall greatly abridge, it is stated 
that formerly in the Isle of Jewels there was an iron town inhahabited by fire 
hundred Lo aha women, (Rakshasi), or female demons, whose craftiuess 
was ccjualled by their cruelty. Some merchants having come to the island 
for commercial purposes, the Lo aha^ bringing perfumes and playinjr upon 
various instruments, advanced to meet them and invite them to enter the 
town for repose and amusement. Seduced by the beauty and conversation 
of these women, the merchants had (sexual) commerce with them, and each 
of them brought forth a son. The chief of these strangers was Seuff Aia, and 
bis son was named Senff kia lo. The latter having in a dream liad a revela- 
tion of the dangers which threatened him, he and his companions secretly 
gained the seashore, and with the assistance of a celestial steed escaped from 
the island. The cjueen of the Lo stha Hew in pursuit of Senff kia lo, and 
endeavoured by her charms andcarretses to seduce him to return : but, im- 
moveable, Senff kia lo pronounced curses upon her and menaced her with 
his sword, — saying, Thou art a Lo sha^ I am a man ; being of different 
natures, wc should never unite ; if we do so, we shall be mutually wretched. 
It must be that your destiny should fulfil itself! Then the Lo sha pub- 
licly reproaching Seng kia lo with his conduct and his ingratitude, accused 
him of having abandoned her, rejected her, and overwhelmed her with male- 
dictions and insults after having taken her to wife and accepted her presents. 
The king touched with her complaints and blinded by her beauty, protected 
her against Seng kia lo^ and, despising the cautions of the latter, took her tn 
wife. But in the middle of the night she flew back to the Isle of Jewels 
and returned instanter with five hundred other Lo aha^ carrying desolation 
and slaughter into the palace of the king. She laid hold of all who were there, 
and glutting themselves with the fiesfa and blood of some, and bearing off 
the carcasses of others, returned to the Isle. Next morning, by daylight, 
the magistrates and the courtiers assembled for the royal audience, and 
awaited long the opening of the palace gates. Seeing none, and hearing 
none, they crossed the threshold, and found in th6 halls nought but piles of 
bones ! Turning away from the sight, they uttered loud cries, and wept in 
ignorance of the cause of such so great a misfortune. Seng kia lo apprised 
* Trans, As. Socieltfr Vol. 111. p. 58. 
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them of the whole, and having narrated what had happened to himself, thcf^ 
atruck with his courage and wisdom, elected him for king. He then prepar- 
ed arms, and having collected troops embarked to defy the power of the 
Xo tha. Having overcame tlieaa he compelled them to throw themselves 
into the sea, and take refuge in a neighbouring island ; and then destroyed the 
iron town. Presently people from all sides flocked to the island, and a 
kingdom was established which bore the name of the king, Seng kia /o.* 

The Singhalese books state that it was Vijiga (Vijaya), son of Sinhala, 
who at the head of seven hundred warriors, and with the aid of Cawany, 
effected the destruction of the supernatural beings that remained in the 
island after the expedition of Siikya Muni amongst them.'t’ — C. L. 

(Cl) Tkey took the goodn, — This account exhibits n curious analogy witli 
the well known passage in Pliny, which ascribes the same mode of traflir 
to the Seres : FluminU ulterior^ ripd merct^ poMau Juxid venaita ioHi ab 
hiSt si placeat permutatio.i — R. 

(4) Converted the wicked dragons. — The dragons and the genii which 
originally inhabited Ceylon, were colled, the former Kdgas^ and the second 
' ydkshas^ in Puli Yakka. Their conversion by Sakya Muni has furnished 
Singhalese writers with numerous legends which, with the traditions relating 
to Vijaya, form the heroic age in the history of Ceylon. Every thing is 
supernatural in these lcgend|^; the journey of Sakya from central India 
through the air, his discussions with the Yakskas, the miracles he performed 
to convince them, and the circumstances attending their final expulsion from 
the island, which ever after adhered to the faith of Sakya. Side by side 
with these legends are those referring to Vijaya Sinhahbhu, wlio came 
from Kalinga, with seven hundred men, and occupied at first but a limited 
extent of coast. Tf there be any thing historical in these incoherent and 
often contradictory narratives, it is rather in the legends relating to Vijaya 
than in those detailing the pretended journey of Sakya. These - several 
recitals may be consulted in the compilation of Upham. We may remark 
that the account given of the arrival of Mahinda in Ceylon, and the coiiver- 
hjon of the king Deeenipaetissa, would seem to prove that it was only under 
this prince, that is to say, if Ceylonese chronology be correct, about the 
fourth century before our era, that Buddhism was established in Ceylon. § 
— E. B. 

According to the Chinese, one century after the Nirvana, Mo hi yn ii to 

* Pinii i tiafi, B. LX VI. art. 4, pp. 13—16 v. 

t Vpham, Sac. and flint. Bitoks of Ceylon^ Vul. 1. p. 69, ^nd \'ul. II. p. 171^ 
el Pcq. 

t iliit. Nat. 11. VI. ch. XXIV. 

i Sac. and liiii. Boohs of Ccyion^ Vol. I. p. 84 ct seq. 
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(Mahendra) , younger brother of king Asoksi abandoned the world and pro- 
ceeded to diffuse the doctrine among the inhabitanta of Ceylon. These 
changed their customs and were converted to the true faith. Two centuries 
lateri the doctrines of Foe were divided into two classes, denominated Mo 
Ao pi Ao lo (Mahavt liars), and the other A po yt chi li (AbhayBshn).'*^— 
C. L. 

(5) The print of A£s feet on the top qf a mountain . — This mountain, 
from its height and the veneration with which it is regarded, has ever 
attracted the attention of travellers, to whom it is known as Adam*e Peak. 
At the time of Sakya’s third visit to Ceylon, fifteen years subsequeiit to his 
first, Saman-dera Ruja came to adore him, and said, “ Behold, O Buddha, 
that lofty mountain, whose name is Samana kuia, blue as a rock of sap. 
phire, its summit concealed in the clouds I Many Buddhas have there left 
their relics, by means of which the memory of their transit through the 
world is preserved among men. Deign to add one jewel to these, and 
leave there the impress of thy foot, which shall be to this islea precious 
blessing.'’ On this Buddha raised himself to the clouds, and hovering above 
the mountain, the latter sprung from its base to receive in the air the im- 
press of the blessed foot, and then fell back again to the place it occupies 
to this day.f 

Buddhists mention a great many prints ^gphis kind ; the veneration these 
receive, scarcely inferior to that paid to Buddha himself, has no doubt con- 
ted to augment the number. It is quite plain that every country must have 
its own, and that each sect pretend to honor in it the divinty it adores, or 
the head of the doctrine it has embraced. All therefore do not belong to 
Sdkya Muni ; indeed the Pali texts recognise but five genuine ones, named 
Pancha pra paiha, * the five divine feet.’ Capt. Low has devoted an 
article to this subject in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society oC 
London. — C. L. 

The Singhalese name this impression and the mountain on which it exists, 
Hammanelte Siripade^ or more exactly, Samadhela Sripdda^ that is, * the 
sacred foot of the mountain of Samana.’ Samana^ or Hainan, is the tutelary 
God of this mountaiu. In the Mahavansa this mountain is called Samanta 
kdla parvatOf and it is very probable that Samanta kuta is the primitive 
form of Samanheia. Valentyn has given a minute and exact account of 
this mountain and the images found on the summit of Adam’s Peak, in his 
description of Ceylon ; a work of which W estoh has made extensive use in 
his compilation of Singhalese History. This mountain, according to Valeu- 
tyn, is situated about fourteen German miles from Colombo. Its summit 

• Pian i (iuii, B. LXVI. t Upham, Vol. II. p. 23. 
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CAD be jreached'only by uteans of an iron chain fixed to the rock, the linke 
of Vhich serve as steps* The summit forms an area of a hundred and 
fifty paces in len^ and a hundred and ten in breadth. In the centre of 
this space is a atotie seven or eight feet long and projecting about three feet 
from the soil. It is there that devotees imagine that they recognise the 
print, some of Sakya Muni’s foot, others of Adam’s. 

The Singhalese however admit of only one print on the mountain Saman^ 
kela : a few traditions only affirm that Sakya Muni placed one of bis feet 
upon Samanhela and another upon that of the Madura. What may have 
.given rise to the tradition of the twofold impress mentioned by Fa hian 
is that ihe mountain is divided into two summits, upon one of which is to 
be seen the Sripada ; but the distance of fifteen yeou yana which according 
to our author, separates these footprints, is certainly exaggerated. Lastly, 
as we have just had occasion to see. there is nothing more common amongst 
Buddhist nations than the existence of such prints of the feet of Sakya. 
Even in Ceylon it is stated that he left such memorials in other parts of 
the island, and in particular in the bed of the river Calamy.*— £. B. 

(G) Fifteen yeou yens. — 60 or 70 English miles. 

(7) Forty ehany. — A ehang is a measure of ten Chinese feet ; and the 
Chinese foot is eight lines shorter than ours. Taking the ehang as equal 
to three metres snd sixty c^||metres, the height of this tower would be 
twenty-two metres.— C. L, 

(8) The Mountain without Fear in Chinese, Wou ’ie*et. Hiuan thsang 
appears not to have known this building ; in fact he does not mention the 
temple of the Tooth of Foe ^ of which we shall speak immediately, nor of 
another smaller temple near it, in the vicinity of the king’s palace. Botli 
were sumptuously adorned.i* — C. L.» 

The Sanscrit name of this Seng kia tan ie Abhayagiri^ a word which 
means exactly ‘ the ni'iuntain of security.’ The Mahavansa and the Ruja- 
ratnakari state, that the king Walakanubhuya, or according to the' latter 
work, Deveny Paetissa, caused the temple of a heathen named Girrie (doubt- 
less Giri)'to be destroyed, and caused to be constructed upon its< site twelve 
temples consecrated to Sakya, which communicated with each other ; and in' 
the midst of which was erected an immense vtfiara. He then combined his 
own name Abhaya with that of Gir*, so that the entire monument was 
named Abhaya GirLi According to the Mahdvanea^ this event took place 
about the year 456 of Buddha, or about eighty-seven years before' our era. 
Possibly the explanation thus given by Singhalese authorities is somewhat 

• Upham, Vol. I, p. 7, and Vol. II. p. 22, 23. 
t i'icin i tian^ B. LXVI.art. 4. p. 17. 
t Vpham, Vol, 1. p, 219, Vul. 11. p. 43. 
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litrained ; for by holding to the sense of the word Abhay^a i7frt«.wluch is 
regularly rendered * Mountain qf Security there is n.o need to have? re- 
course to the history of the priest Giri^ and the more so as* ihia name does 
not appear suitable for a man. It is us well to note that Fa hian under- 
stood this word in the sense in which we have just explained it, so that he 
hud more accurate information than is to be found in Singhalese legends. 
— E. B. 

The land HaUt— or China. According to the practice of the Chinese, 
tlieir country is designated after the dynasties which have ruled it with the 
greatest glory, even ofter they have long ceased to reign. 

(10) Rpflecting upon the poet s — in the text, looking back upon the rAc- 
doir, 

(11) The land of Thain. — The name of a celebrated dynasty which is 
ordinarily applied to all Cliina, but which here more particularly desig- 
nates the province of Shen ai of which Fa hian was a native. — C. L. 

(12) The tree Pei to. — In Sanscrit, Podhi, a name given from the cir- 
cumstance of Uuddlia having acquired supreme intelligence under its shadow. 
According to Singhalese tradition it wasfrom Central India that the kings 
of Ceylon obtain a branch of this tree. The Uajavali states that Mahindo Kn- 
inura, son of Dharmasoka, one of the successors of Chandragupta, drew 
around the right branch of the Bodhi tree i^Hjlow line, and that he entreat- 
ed the gods that that branch should be transported to Ceylon. In an instant 
the branch detached itself from the tree as if it had been cut with a saw, 
and rising in the air, it sped to Ceylon, where it was received in a golden 
vase and afterwards planted in consecrated ground.’'^ This event took place 
in the reign of the Singhalese king Deweny Paetissa. Now the year 23(» 
corresponds with our 307 B. C. if we admit the Singhalese computation, 
which if 1 am not mistaken, must be reduced by some fifty years to make 
it synchronise with other indications drawn from Brahmauical sources. A 
passage from the lidjanalnakari proves that the bodhi was planted near 
Ariaradliapura, that at least to which Fa hian refers, and which was still 
flourishing in his time. Moreover the narratives of our traveller is much 
more copious than the Rdjdvali. According to the Mahduanaa, which nar- 
rates the fact as detailed in the works quoted, the branch of the holy tree 
was conveyed to Ceylon in a less miraculous manner, that is, on a ship.— 
E. B. 

(13) Twenty cAan^.— About 200 English feet. 

(14) Four H'ei. — About 231 Euglisb incliea. 

(15) Sa pho merehfinta, — Sa pho is the Chinese form of perhaps a Sin- 

* Upham, Vol. 11. p. 184, 
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ghalese expression ; but our historical and philological information connected 
with Ceylon, is not so circumstantial as to enable us on every occasion to 
restore with certainty such words and expressions as present themselves, 
more especially when a secondary interest attaches to them as in this in- 
stance would appear to be the case. 

(16) The tooth of Foe. — Buddhists recognise the authenticity of several 
relics of this kind, (see Chap. V. note 5. and Chap. XIII. note 8 ;) but 
none is so celebrated as that here spoken of, nor has any been subject to 
such variety of fortune. The Singhalese name it the Dulada wahanee (the 
honorable tooth). According to their accounts, Mahasana, who ascended 
the throne of Ceylon 818 years after the death of Buddha, despatched an 
ambassador with rich presents to Guhhsiha^ king of Kalinga rata (Kalinga 
ddsa) in the south of Bengal, to obtain from him this precious relic, then 
in his possession. The king of Kalinga consented to yield it up ; but Maha- 
sana dying in the interval, it was received with the greatest solemnity by his 
son Kiertieery magawarna^ who built a temple for its reception. Fourteen 
hundred years after the death of Buddha, the Malabars came from the coast 
of Coromandel to the attack of Ceylon, and having seized that country, per- 
secuted the faith, and carried off the sacred tooth to the banks of the 
Ganges (perhaps the Godavery). Eighty-six years afterwards, Mahalu 
JVtjayaha expelled the MaUMs, and some 3 'ears subsequently Parahra^ 
mahahu brought back again^ro Ceylon the tooth of Buddha. In the latter 
part of the IGth Century, the Portuguese carried it off in their turn, when 
Constantino of Braganza, refused considerable sums for its redemption, and 
animated with religious zeal, publicly reduced it to ashes. Next morning 
however the priest of Buddha found another tooth iu the corolla of a lotus, 
in every respect similar : and it is this that is now in the possession of the 
English, and for the restoration of which the late king of Burmah sent two 
embassies to Calcutta. 

On comparing the first of these particulars with the date discussed above, 
we may infer that our traveller visited Ceylon not long after the king of 
Kalinga bad sent thither the tooth of Buddha. — C. L. 

For a very ample account of this celebrated relic and its fortunes the 
reader may refer to the late Hon. Mr. Tumour's account in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, Vol. VI. p, 856, et seq., an account which he concludes 
by mentioning that he had held official custody of the relic since 1826 ; it 
having been found neceasary for the tranquillity of the country that the 
British Government should retain so precious an object in its own posses- 
sion. During that period," says Mr. Tumour, ** the six-fold caskets in 
which it is enshrined have been twice opened ; once in May 1626, at the 
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request of the natives, when a magnificent festival was celebrated, which 
lasted a fortnight; and once in 18.S4, to admit of Sir Robert and Lady 
Horton seeing it, on which occasion the scientific Austrian traveller, Baron 
Von Hugel was also present. The keys of the sanctuary are never absent 
from my library, excepting during the actual performance of the daily reli- 
gious ceremonies, and at^night a military guard is posted at the temple.’’ 

T fear, however, that there are good grounds for believing that this object 
of idle curiosity and miserable superstition, guarded with so much pomp 
and care, has no pretensions whatever to a higher antiquity than the IGth 
century at furthest ; and that wc cannot boast with Col. Sykes, that this 
celebrated relic, after falling iiitn the hands of the Malabars and Portuguese 
is now safely lodged under the lock and key of the English.” The circum- 
stances under wliicli it ivas destroyed, not by order of the Viceroy, D. Con- 
stantino dc Braganza, as stated by M. Landresse, but in direct opposition to 
liis wishes, arc thus detailed by the Portuguese historian, Diogo dc Couto. 
” As soon us the king of Pegu heard of the capture of Jafnapatam and the 
seizure of the tooth- relic by the Viceroy, he despatched ambassadors to the 
latter, oflTcring unlimited sums of gold for its redemption, and making pro- 
mises of eternal friendship and alliance in the event of compliance with his 
wishes. The Viceroy consulted his captains and counsellors, who were 
unanimous in thinking that so niagnificeiita|^ofrcr should not be rejected. 
Meanwdiile the rumour of this negociutio^^ached the cars of the Arch- 
bishop, D. Caspar, who immediately went to the Viceroy, expostulated 
with him u]fOn a traffic so dishonoring to God, and forbade him to sell for 
any amount of goldi an object which contributed to the perpetuation of 
idolatry among the heathen. Tlic Viceroy was too good a Catholic to act 
upon his own responsibility in opposition to the wishes of the Archbishop ; 
but having summoned a council, to which the latter and all the clergy were 
invited, he laid before them the urgent necessities of the state, which might 
at once be relieved by so splendid a ransom. The subject was fully discuss- 
ed by the assembly, and it was finally determined that the ransom, were it 
evGu the whole world, could not be accepted, as being ofTensive to God.” 
The historian mentions by name the whole of the clergy who name to this 
honorable determination, and proceeds ” This being agreed to, and a reso- 
lution being drawn out and signed by all present, a copy of which may be 
seen in the record-office {iorre do tombo), the Viceroy commanded the 
treasurer to bring forth the tooth, and then transferred it to the Archbishop. 
The latter, in the presence of all, with liia own hands, put the tooth into a 
metal mortar, and having broken it into pieces, cast the fragments into a chaf- 
fingdish, which he then caused to be thrown, ashes, coals and all, into the 
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middle of the river, in the presence of all the people, who looked on from their 
windows and verandahs. The Viceroy murmured greatly at this transaction, 
saying that the heathen had no scarcity of other idols, would easily fashion 
another tooth as substitute for that which had been destroyed, and would 
pay it the same veneration ; while so great a sum of money would have been 
a substantial benefit to the state in its present need. To soothe the Viceroy ^ 
and serve as a memorial of this event, the ecclesiastics had a shield prepared, 
having in the centre a painting representing himself and the Archbishop 
at a table, around which were the other prelates and clergy who had been 
actually present on the occasion, and in the midst a blazing chalTer ; while 
the heathen were standing by holding in their hands bags of money which 
they threw upon the fire, with these five letters, the initial of Constantino’s 
name, CCCCC ; and underneath the words Conaianiinus call cupidine 
eremavii crumenaa ; implying that Constantino, intent upon heaven, despis- 
ed worldly treasures,” &c. De Conto, Da hiaioria da Tndia^ Dec. VII. 
B. 9. Chap. XVII. On referring to a subsequent volume of the same 
history, 1 find that notwithstnnding its complete destruction as here record- 
ed, this miraculous tooth was sold some years afterwards to the king of 
'Pegu, who celebrated its arrival in his kingdom with extravagant festivals 
and rejoicings ! — J. W. L. 

(17) In the course of aenp Ai .— This is the transcription of the 

Sanscrit Aaankhya^ which sig^Rs innumerable and which is the first of the 
ten great numbers explained by Foe to indicate how boundless and inex- 
haustible are the virtues of the Buddhas, the acts of the Bodhisattwas, the 
ocean of their desires, and infinite laws of mundane developments.* The 
Aaankhya is equivalent to a hundred quadrillions. Asankhya signifies 
an infinite number ; with what propriety speak ye of three Aaankhyaa ? 
asks the Kiu ehe /im.” ** Because,” it is retorted, ** TFbu sou siguifies tn- 

numerable, and not without number, 

Sakya Muni led the life of a Bodhisattwa during three Aaankhyaa. 'The 
first comprises the existence of three score and fifteen thousand Buddhas, 
(or three score and fifteen ages of the world, as a thousand Buddhas must 
appear in every age of the world) from Sakya, surnamed the ancientf to Shi 
khi Foe (Sikhi Buddha). In his earlier births Sakya Muni was a manu- 
facturer of tiles, and was named Ta kouang ming. Sakya tht^ ancient hav- 
ing come to lodge with the tiler, the latter rendered him the triple service 
of preparing him a seat of grass, of enlightening him with a lantern, and 
of giving him to drink. He worshipped Foe, and conceived the wish, if in 


* Jloa yan king, quoted in the San taang fa son, B. XLllI, p, 16. 
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time to come he should become Foe, he should bear the name of his guest. 
Hence he is now called Shy kia teen. 

The second Aaankhya b egins with Shi khi Foe, and presents a succession 
of seventy-six thousand Duddhas, up to the advent of Jan ieny Foe (Dipan- 
kara Buddha). When Jan teng Foe was born, his body shone like a lamp ; 
and hence he took this name on attaining Buddhahood. Sukys, who was 
then named Jou ioung^ presented him with three lotus stalks ; he took off 
the deer skin with which he was clad and placed it under the feet of the 
Buddha to protect them from the mud and spread out his hair upon the 
ground. For this Jan teng said to him, In ninety- one Kalpas thou shalt 
become Buddha and shall be called Shy kia meit.*' 

Finally the third Aeankhya embraces the lives of seventy-seven thousand 
Buddhas from Jan teng Poe to Ft pho ehi (Vipasyi), the first of the seven 
Buddhas generally named together, and to whom invocations are collectively 
addressed. — C. L. 

(18) He spared not the marrow 0 / his hones ^ — ^These different acts of 
Sakya Muni uhile yet a Bodhisattwa, have been detailed elsewhere. Sec 
particularly Chaps. IX. X. XI. 

Full particulars of many of these fabulous events, referred to Sakya’s 
anterior existences, may be found in M. Schmidt’s Weiser und Thor, as 1 
have before intimated. — J. W. L. 

(lli) H97 years have efapsed.-^Tliere ia'l^ little agreement between the 
various dates given by Fa hian, as well as too little uniformity in his man- 
ner of computation to enable us to establish any well determined point of 
de])»riurc in his chronology. Nevertheless we may see that he here 
reckons after the Chinese Buddhic era most generally admitted (950 B. C.) 
which differs by nearly five centuries from that of the Singhalese (543 B. C.) 
and according to which the year of the nirvana would correspond with 410 
A. D., a date which is also very certainly that of the abode of our tniveller 
in Ceylon. A great religious movement at that time agitated the country ; 
the struggle which ensued between BrAhmanism and Buddhism, and which 
ended, somewhat later, in the overthrow of the latter cult in the lands of its 
birth, had not yet exercised its baneful influence in Ceylon. On the con- 
trary, this island presented to unhappy proselytes, a refuge from the intoler- 
ance of the Brahmans ; and as happens in such cases, zeal redoubled with 
persecution. A learned priest from the continent of India, named Buddha^ 
ghosa, after having to a great extent revived the religion of which he was a 
zealous partisan, had hardly left Ceylon to spread the doctrine beyond the 
Ganges in Avs, and among the Biirmans, (Crawford, Embassy to Ava* 
* Thian tai sse kiao lyi, cited in the San Uang fa sou, B. XIJ. p. 27. 
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p. 491 ; and Bournouf and Lassen Essal Sur le Full, p. G2) wben Fa hian 
arrived there under circumstance highly favourable for the objects of hU 
voyagCi as the account of the pompous ceremonies he witnessed testifies. 
** Since the origin of this kingdom p he observes* there has been ho famine 
or scarcity* no calamity or troubles which shows that he was there 
before the pestilence which desolated this island under Upatiesa at the 
beginning of the fifth century ; and* especially* that he was there before 
the invasion of the Malabars* which occurred shortly afterw'ards. Thus it 
is in the interval between these events and the time when the tooth of Foe 
was imported from the Peninsula* that we must fix the arrival of Fa hiaii in 
Ceylon. We shall see further on that he returned to his own country in 
4 14 ; now as he dwelt two years in Ceylon and was seven months on his 
voyage to China* the year 412 must be the true date eorrespotiding wiili 
1497 ; an era which coincides perfectly with the historical circunistancrs \vc 
have mentioned, and which places the death of Uiiddha in the year lOB i or 
1085 B. C. This is a new date to collate with those already gathered of 
this event, and may be compared with the other Singhalese dates discussed 
. by M. M. Bournouf and Lassen in their researches on the sacred language 
of the Buddhists. — C. L. 

(20) J^ive hundred successive mauifesiaftons, — The Jdiaka^ births or 
manifestations of Buddha, to which the Chinese sometimes* but improperly* 
apply the term fncarna/ion (avatara) are apparently spoken of here. How- 
ever many of these births succeed each other* the being who is their subjectv 
hath still no divine character ; he is subject to avidyd^ that is, to all the 
imperfections attached to individual existence* to the errors, the ullections, — 
in a word, to the illusions of every kind which constitute the sensible world’ 
and of which we Lave had frequent occasion to speak in the course of these 
notes. It is not till he has attained the point of absolute perfection essen- 
tial to Buddbubood, that he is commingled with infinite intelligence and is 
for ever freed from individuality* and consequently* according to M. Remu- 
sat’s expression! from the vicissitudes of the phenomenal world. 

Fa hian speaks of only five hundred manifestations ; but five hundred and 
fifty are generally spoken of as principal ones* and the doctrines of transmi- 
gration admit that Buddha passed through the entire scale of creation* 
that be passed through every state of existence in the sea, earth, and air* and 
underwent every condition of human life. When one body was destroyed, 
said Buddha himself, 1 received anotlier ; and the number of my births uud 
deaths can only be compared to that of all the trees and plants in the entire 
universe. It is impossible to reckon the bodies 1 have possessed.”* 

* /ling pen hei king, quoted in the San Isaug fa sou, B. LXW'Xl. p. 8. 
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These five hundred and fifty Jdiaka are the subjects of pictures and em- 
blems piously preserved in temples for the veneration of the people on the 
occasion of grand ceremoniiils, such as Fa hian describes. To each of these 
manifestations belongs a legend or recital of the events of which Buddha was 
the subject under the different forms in which he figures , and which serves 
05 a practical discourse upon the conduct to be observed in analogous condi- 
tions. Mr. Upbam has published four of these legends, accompanied by 
figures, as also a Singhalese list of the five hundred and fifty Jatakas. — C. L. 

(20) Thai of Siu ia nou, — This is the transcription of the Sanscrit 
S'liianu, * fair>bodied/ which ia found in the Singhalese list of the Jdiaka. — 
C. L. 

(21) Transformation into lightning^ — There is nothing impossible in this 
trniisformntion according to Buddliist notions, which admit of the gods and 
saints assuming every form of body, and even similating several at once. 
Buddha, say Chinese authors, by his supernatural power, assumed various 
forms appertaining to no created being with a material body. To save 
living creatures and overwhelm then with benign influences, he accoinnio- 
dutes himself to their understandings, and manifests himself in all manner 
of bodies, as the light of the one moon reflects itself on many waters. 11c 
can become lightning, as well us a plant or tree ; but this manifestation is 
not included among the five hundred und fifty jdiakas ; at least the Singha- 
lese of Cjihain contains riotliing analogous. 

The Jlfija Jiaindkari narrates that when the tooth of Buddha reached 
Oyidn, it appeared sclf-ruisied in the sky in the slinLlitude of a planet ; and 
having taken its place in the firmament shone with six brilliant colours.’*’ 
Might not the painted figure seen by Fa hian be a memorial of this prodi- 
gy, and that he mistook it for one of the manifestations of Buddha amongst 
which it was placed ? — C. L. 

(22) That of the king of elephanfst. — This jutaka may be the one which 
figures in the Singhalese list under the name of Matanga^ or perhaps that 
of Haiig pnta.f — C, L. 

(2:i) That of the stag- horse. — This is no doubt the jataka named /?oo- 
roomaga that is the Gazelle called Rnru. — C. L. 

(24) A chapel named Po Ihu — lliuun thsang makes no mention of this 
cbupel, but he speaks of the mountain upon which it was situated, and 
which is ill the south-east corner of the kingdom. He calls it Ling kia, Jou 
la'i formerly inhabited it, and it was there that he expounded the Ling 
kia king.i — C. L. 

• f-Viam, Vol. Tl.p.72. 

* rpham, Vol. IJI. p. 277. 

} rian i tian, U. l^Wl. art 4. p. 180. 

2 H 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Chapel of j\lo bo pi ho lo. — Cremation of the body of a Samanean. — Destiny of 

Foe’s Pot. 

At seven li to the south of the town, there is a chnpel called 
Mo ho pi ho lot where three thousand ecclesiastics reside. There 
was there a Samanean of exalted virtue, one who observed the 
precepts with exactitude, and lived in the greatest purity. The 
people of the country all believed that he was an Arhan. When 
his end was approaching, the king visited him, and in conformi- 
ty with the law, assembled the ecclesiastics and asked them if the 
mendicant had obtained the doctrine. They answered, that in 
reality he was an Arhan. When he was dead, the king, having 
consulted the rituals and the sacred books, conducted his funeral 
as beseemed an Arhan. To the cast of the chapel, at the dis- 
tance of four or five U, they piled up wood upon a space of about 
three chang, and to the same height •, above it they placed sandal- 
wood, the essence of aloe-wood, and all sorts of odoriterous 
woods. On the four sides they made steps, and covered the 
whole with a beautiful tissue of very pure white wool. On 
this pile they raised a bed similar to a funeral car, but without 
loung iu. At the instant of the she wu’i* the king and the four 
castes of the inhabitants of the country unitedly offered up 
flowers and perfumes. When the car was brought to the place 
of sepulture, the king himself offered flowers and perfumes. 
This oblation ended, they placed the car upon the pile which 
was sprinkled all over with storax, and applied fire. Whilst 
it burnt, every one had his heart filled with recollections ; every 
one, having taken off his upper garments, waved from afar a 
kind of parasol of feathers* to assist the the loe'i. When the 
the wei' was finished, they sought for. and collected together the 
bones, and erected a tower over them. Fa hian on his arrival 
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found not this Samanean alive ; he was able only to assist at his 
funeral. 

The king firmly believes in the Law of Foe. As he was desirous 
of building a new chapel for the ecclesiastics, he began by giving 
these a grand entertainment. After they had eaten, he selected 
two fine field-oxen whose horns he ornamented with gold, and 
silver, and precious things. They made a beautiful plough* of 
gold, and tlic king himself ploughed the four sides of an arpent 
and when he had disseized himself of it, he gave them its inlia* 
bitants, its families, its fields and its houses, lie wrote the deed 
upon iron, importing that now and from generation to generation, 
this property should be transmitted without any one daring to 
alter or to change it. 

Whilst Fa hian was in these parts he heard the Clergy of 
Reason declare from a lofty throne where they read the Sacred 
Rooks, that the pot of Foe was at first at Fhi Bhe and that it has 
now been nearly some 1100 years, Vit Kian tho ice/’ (Fa hian when 
he heard this discourse knew precisely the number of years, but 
now he has forgotten it). It must return to the kingdom of the 
western Vne At the end of eleven hundred years it will go to 
the kingdom of Yu thian^^ and will there remain eleven hundred 
years. Thence it will go to the kingdom of Kkiu After 

eleven hundred years it must go anew to the Country of Han for 
eleven hundred years ; then it will return to the Kingdom of 
Lions, After eleven liundred years it will return to Mid> India- 
From Mid-India it will rise to the heaven l^eou sAom." When 
Mi le pkou shall behold it, he will exclaim, sighing, *'The pot 
of Shy hia wen Foe hath come V* Then, with all the gods, he 
will offer it fiowers and perfumes for seven days. The seven 
days expired, the pot will return to Yan feoii thi. The king of 
the sea-dragons will take it to his dragon-palace. When Mi le 
shall be on the cve of completing the law, the pot, divided into 
four (parts), will return to its original place on mount Phin ?ia. 
3Ii le having accomplished the law, the four kings of heaven shall 
meditate afresh on Foe, conformably to the law of antecedent 
2 H 3 
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Foes. The thousand Foes of the Age of the Sages' * shall all 
make use of this pot. When the pot shall be no more« the 
law of Foe will be insensibly extinguished. When the law of 
Foe is extinct, the age of man shall become again short, so that 
its duration shall be no more than from five to ten years. Rice 
and butter will disappear. Men, become extremely wicked, will arm 
themselves with clubs that shall become swords ; each will attack 
the other, and they shall fight and kill each other. There shall 
be amongst their number some so fortunate as to escape, and fly 
to the mountains. When the destruction of the wicked shall be 
complete, these men shall come forth and re-appenr, saying to 
each other, ** They of the olden time lived long ; but they com- 
mitted every kind of wickedness and transgressed the law ; and 
therefore hath our life been gradually abridged and reduced to ten 
years. Let us now do that which is right ; let us raise our 
penitent hearts to charity, and cultivate deeds of humanity and 
justice. Each thus exhibiting faith and justice, the duration of 
our lives will increase and reach to four score thousand years.’* 
When Jli le shall appear in the world, and shall begin to turn 
the wheel of the doctrine, he shall first convert the disciples 
adhering faithfully to the law of Shy iioy men out of their homes,'* 
those who shall have received the three Kouei'^ and the five pre- 
cepts,'* and those who shall have kept the law, and observed the 
worship of the three precium ones. Hie second and (he third 
converted in this order, are the proteges of Foe. Fa hian would 
that instant have copied the book which contained this,, but the 
people said, **This is not written ; we know it by oral tradition.” 

NOTES. 

(1) Chapel qf Mo ho pi ho lo , — This is the Sanscrit word Mahdvihdra^ 
the great temple, or rather the great monastery — for according to the defini- 
nition given by Mr. Upham (Hist, and Doct. of Uaddhism, p. 19) rihara 

. does not pi'u]»erly mean a temple, but a habitation of monks with a chapel; 
called by the Chinese Seng kia Ian. Fa hian has it all to himself here ; 
Hiuan thsang makes no mention of this building. 

( 2) At the moment of the ehe faei'.— She we'i is a Fan word which it is 
iini'ossible to restore with certainty, either because the transcription is 
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foroieil hi n Dianner too irregular, or because it has long fallen into disuae.* 
The San tsangja «om, (11. V. p. 3,) explains it by fen ehaOf to consumev to 
burn, the act of burning. It may be the transcription of the two first syllables 
of Shavaddha^ the cremation of a body. The ehe we'i is one of the four eepul- 
tureSf that of fire. The others are that of water, that of earth, and that of 
forests.f — C, L. • 

(3) Paraeol of feather e. — In Ceylon the fan-like leaves of the Palmyra 
tree {^Boraeaue fiabeiliformiH) are to this day used as parasols ; and it is 
perhaps to an imitation of these, formed of feathers, that our pilgrim here 
alludes. — J, W. L. 

(t) The ceremony here described by Fa hian is precisely that adopted by 
Dcwanaiipiyatisso on founding the Muhawiliaro. The details are given at 
li'ngth ill the fiftbeiilh Chajtler of the Mahawanso, to which work 1 must 
refer the reader for many illustrations of Fa Liati*a account of Ceylon, 
which want of space compels me to omit here. — J. W. Li. 

(Ti.) Aa arptmt — A measusc of land coiitaing 100 perches of 18 ft. each. 

<G) Pi ah* li. — Vaisali. (See Cliapt. XXV. note 2.) 

(7) Kian iho t/W. — This country, named also Kian iho aund Kan tho lo, 
is Gaiidliara (See Chap. X. riute). — According to the Account of Western 
Coiiiitrics, it is situated to the west of Udysina, and was namd at first Ve 
pho to : hut being suhjt'clcd by the Ye iha (Getoe) it changed its name, 
lldydiiii and XaiidaliHr are the countries of northern India which in the time 
of Fa hiuii preserved most of the important traditions of Buddhism ; but tbeir 
neigliborliuod to each other, and the demarcation so difficult to establish 
among so many petty states always at war with each other and alternately 
conqueriijg and conquered, occ:i$>ion sometimes slight discrepancies if not in 
the site of the particular scenes of Foe's actions, at least in the precise deter- 
mination of the kingdoms to which they belonged. It is thus that many 
memorable circumstances narrated by Fa hian and lliuan tlisang as having 
occurred in Udyann, may, according to other travellers, have taken place in 
Kandahar and vice versa, without any fair ground of accusing these narra- 
tives of contradiction to each other. 

At the commencement of the 6ih century two Chinese Buddhist monks, 
Soung yun tee and Hoei eeng^ came to Gandhara, impelled by the same 
motives which actuated Fa hian a century earlier. The narrative they 
have given deserves on sundry accounts to be compared with that of the 
Foe Koue ki. At the time of their arrival the country had been at war 
with the Kill pin on the question of the boundaries of the two states. 

* Fa yonan chtm Ihi^ quoted in the San Uang fa sou, D. XIX. p. 14 V. 

t PiuH i tiati, 11. LX ill. art. 7, p- 8. 
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The king was a cruel tyrant* delighting in murder and blood, a disbeliever 
in the law of Foe* a wor^hii^per of genii, and dependent entirely on his own 
strength and courage. He had seven hundred war elephants, each mounting 
ten men armed with swords and lances, and to the trunk of each elephant 
was affixed a sabre to smite the eiifmy. The king constantly dwelt on the 
frontiers in the midst of the mountains, so that the people sulfered greatly, 
and their families murmured. Soung yun jnined the camp to deliver the 
imperial letter. The king received it seated. * * • Soung yun suid to 
him, *' Of mountains, some are high and others low ; among rivers some 
are great and others small ; and so in the world there are exalted men and 
there are humble ones. The Ye tha and the king of Ou chang both received 
the imperial missive with respect ; how hath the great king alone received it 
otherwise The king replied, “ Were 1 to see in person the great king of 
the Wei, 1 would salute him ; but what is there surprising in that I should 
peruse his letters seated ? When men receive a letter from father or mother, 
they read it seated ; the Lord of the Wei is father and mother to me ; and 1 
read his letter also seated. In this, what is there contrary to ]iropricly 
Yun could not move him from this * • • 

After journeying five days to the west, the travellers reachcfl the place 
where Jou lui made an alms-gift of his head ; in that place there w:is a tower 
inhabited by twenty monks. According to Fa hiun this took place in the 
kingdom of C/tu nha si lo (Chap. XL), situated seven days’ journey to the 
east of Kian tho wei, which doiihlless no longer existed as an indeperidciit 
kingdom in the time of Soung yun's journey. Three day.i further journev 
to the west is the river .Von iheou, on the western bank of which is the phic-c 
where Jou la'i, having assumed the form of the fish, JHa kiei (Makarar^ 
came out of the river and during twelve years fed men on his iluijh. A 
tower was erected in memory of this event, and the im]iret<siiiii of the seales 
of a fifib are still to be seen upon a rock. 

Further west, three day's journey, you come to tho town of Fofi ska fou. 
There are both within and without this town, ancient temples for which 
devotees have peculiar veneration. One li north of the town is the palace 
uf the white elephant. It is a temple dedicated to Foe. It is adorned 
with statues of stone covered with precious ornaments : these have many 
heads to each body and are covered with leaves of gold which dazzle the 
eyes. In front of the temple is the tree of the white elephant. Its flowers 
and leaves resemble those of the jujube tree ; it bears fruit at the close of 
winter. Old men repeat from tradition, that vfhen this tree shall die, the 
law uf Foe will die also. * * * 

At one day’s journey further west is the spot where Jou lui tore out aii 
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eye to present it to a man. (See Chap. X.) A tower and a temple have 
been there erected. On a stone is the Impress of the foot of Kia she Foe. 

Continuing farther west Soung yun arrives at the town of Kan tho lo ; 
seven It to the south-east of which is the feou tou, built by king Kia nt aue 
kia, and which must be the same edifice which Fu hian places in Belu- 
chistan. {Foe Icon sAa, that is, Puruahapura, Peahawur. — J. W. L.) 
(Chap. XII.) The legend regarding the king Kin ni sse kia is related 
in pretty nearly the same terras by these two travellers and lliuan thsang,^ 
who concurs with Soung yun in stating that this temple is in Kandahar, 
Both dwell upon its magniticence. Amongst the Feou thou of western 
countries/’ says Soung yun, “ tliis is the first. When they began to 
build it, they used pearls to form the trellis work destined to cover it. lint 
some years after, the king, observing that this tissue of pearls bciEig worth 
more than ten thousand pieces of gold, feared that after his death it might 
be abstracted, and that if the great tower should fall, no one would seek to 
restore it, took down the pearl tissue lattice, and placed it in a copper vase, 
which he caused to be buried one hundred paces north-west of the tower ; 
and over it he planted a tree. This tree is named Pho *hi ; its branches 
spread out on all side.s and its foliage shuts out the sight of the sky. Be- 
neath it are four seated statues, each five toises high.” 

Proceeding seven days' journey further north, and possing a great river, 
yon arrive at the place where Jon lai released the pigeon. According to 
Fu Ilian it was in the country culled S’o ho to that the Uodhisiittwa accom- 
plished this act of charity. (Chap. TX.) Soung yun knew not this name, 
which had iirobably disappeared with the little state to which it belonged. 

On leaving this point, the travellers neglect to note the distances as well 
ns the direction of their march. They arrive successively in the kingdom of 
Sa kta io ho, which is identiciil with Na kie, placed by Fu hi an sixteen 
yojanas west of Foe leou aha, (Chap. XI 1.) In that place was the skull-bone 
of Foe. It was four inches iu circuinfcrciice, and of a yellowish- white ; 
below was a cavity which might receive a man’s thumb, resembling a bee’s 
hive. Ill the town is ihe temple AVii ho ian, where there are thirteen frag- 
ments of the Kia aha (mantle) of Foe. It is probably the chapel of the 
Senp kia li mentioned in the Foe koue ki. There is also the brass ^taff of 
Foe, seven chang in length (about 21 metres) it is washed with tubes filled 
with water. It is eiitiiely covered with leaves of gold. The weight of this 
staff varies ; there are times when it is so heavy that a hundred men cannot 
raise it ; again, ui other times, it is so light that a single man may carry it 
away. In the same town are also the tooth and the hair of Foe ; these 
* Plan i Ciafi, B. LX 111. art. 7, p. 1. 
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relics are preciously enshrined, and morning and evening ofTcrings are pre- 
sented to them. 

At Kitt lo io loUf fifteen pares in the mountain, is the cave of the shadow 
of Foe. When seen far off the shadow is distinctly perceived ; hut on a nearer 
approach, it is seen just as if the eyes were dizzied ; if you stretch out 
the hand nothing more is felt than the stone wall. On retiring again, 
gradually the figure re-appears. It is one of the most singular things in the 
world. In front of the stone there is a square stone on which is a print of 
the foot of Foe. At a hundred paces south-west of the cave is the spot 
where Foe washed his clothes ; and one li north-east is the cave of Mou 
Han, To the north of this cave is a mountain at the foot of which is a great 
temple with a F*eau Ihon ten toises high. There are si ill seven other towers, 
to the south of which there is a stone with an inscription said to be made by 
Che hand of Jou la'i himself; and which is still very well uiiderstood.^ 

On comparing the above with the narrative of Fa hian, it will be seen 
that they do not differ from each other in any essential point, and that the 
former contains some particulars of wrhich the other traveller seeiiis to have 
been ignorant, or to have neglected to record. Of these is the curious 
tradition ascribing to 8akya Tiithagatha the iit^crijition here mentioneil. 
As to what refers to the pot of Foe, Uiuan thsang relates that after the 
nirvana it was in Klan tho wei, where it was worshipped for several cen- 
turies; hut that it subsequently passed into various kingdoms, and was at 
that time in Persia. || — C. L. 

(8j The tre«/erfi Vue ii . — These are the great Yue ti, wlio, driven to the 
westward, first by the northern Hiomig, and then by the Ousuii, quitteii 
the Tangut where they led a wandering life, and becoming musters of Trun- 
aoxania, founded there an empire, Icmg powerful, and extended their con- 
quests to Cabui, Kandahar, and the countries situated on both banks of 
the Indus. See note to Chap XII. — C. L. 

(9) The kingdom of Vu Ihian. — Khotan. See Chap. 111. 

(10) The kingdom of Khiu M. Remusat thought that this country 

might be that of Beshbalik ; may not rather Koutche, which wa6 moreover 
a part of Bsshbalik, be more particularly indicated here ? — C. L. 

(11) The Heaven Teou shou — Thishita in Sanscrit. It is the fourth of 
the six heavens situated one above another and constituting the world of 
desires. It i» there that beings arrived at the state immediately preceding 
that of absolute perfection, that Is to say, that of Bodhisattwa, await the 
moment of their return to the earth in the character of Buddhas. — C. L. 

(12) Mi ie Fhau ta. — Maitreya Buddha. See note 8, Chap. VI. 

• Plan t tian, B. LXlll. art. 7, p. 7. v. 
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(13) Tht age of ages ^ — in Sanscrit Bhadra kalpa. It is the present age 
in which we live, and one of those periods assigned for the formation, con- 
tinnance, and destruction of the world. It is to last 236 millions of years, 
of which 151,200,000 have already elapsed, and during which one thou- 
sand Buddhas must successively appear for the salvation all creatures. There 
have already appeared but four of these, and the life of man is on the 
decrease, seeing that from 84,000 years it is reduced to 100. Calamities 
of different kinds successively overtake all parts of the universe. When 
the age of man shall have decreased to 30 years, the rain of heaven shall 
cease ; the drought which shall succeed will prevent the reproduction of 
plants and vegetables ; there will be no more water and an immense number 
of men will die. When the life of man is further reduced to twenty years, 
epidemics and all kinds of sickness shall arise, and carry off an infinity of 
victims. Finally when the average of life shall be but 10 years, than shall 
be given up to strife and war. Trees and plants even shall become weapons 
in their hands, and be the means of mutual destruction, so that immense 
numbers shall perish thus. Then, according to the tradition preserveeW’y 
Fu hian, Mi le (Maitreya) shall appear in the character of Buddha to re- 
generate the world ; and the life of man shall be extended once more to 
80,000 years.— C. L. 

(14) Men out of their homea . — This expression, as we have often seen, 
implies men w'ho have adopted religious life and who live in solitude. 

(15) The three Kouei. See Chap. XXXVI. note /. 

(10) The Jive precepta. See Chap. XVI. note 12. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Departure from the Kingdom of Lions. — Kingdom of Ve pho li. — Lao mountain 
— Town of Tlising cliooii. — Return tp Chliung an. — Conclusion. 

Fn Ilian sojourned two years in this kingdom. He there sought 
for and obtained the volume which contains the precepts oi Mi aha 
ae. He obtained the long A han and the miscellaneous A han s 
at length he hud a collection of the different Taang^^ all of them 
books which were wanting in the land of Han. When in pos- 
session of these volumes in the fan language, he placed them 
aboard a large trading vessel capable of accommodating more 
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than two hundred men. Astern was fastened a small vessel to 
provide against the dangers of a sea voyage, and injury to the 
larger one. With a favorable wind they proceeded easterly for 
two days, when they were overtaken by a hurricane. The ship 
took in water, and the merchants were anxious to board the 
small vessel ; but the crew of the latter, fearful of overloading her, 
cut the cable. The merchants were extremely alarmed for their 
lives, and, expecting every moment that the vessel would go to 
the bottom, they took the heaviest objects and cast them into 
the sea. Fa hiau worked with the crew in pumping out the 
water ; all that was superfluous of his own he, too, threw into 
the sea.. But he dreaded lest the merchants would cast over 
board his books and his images ! Ilis sole resource was then to 
pray Kouan shi in* to allow all the ecclesiastics to return alive to 
thA land of Han. ** As for me, said he, 1 undertook this distant 
- journey to seek for the Law ; I trust to the gods to protect this 
ship and enable me to reach the haven.” 

The hurricane having lasted thirteen days and thirteen nights, 
they came to the shore of an island ; and when the tide had ebbed, 
having discovered the place of the leak, they stopped it up, and 
again put to sea. There are many pirates there, from whom 
when taken there is no escape. The sea was vast, immense, shore- 
less : neither the east nor the west were known ; the course was re- 
gulated by the sun, the moon, and the stars When the weather 
was cloudy or rainy, there was no help but follow the wind. During 
the night when the weather was dark, they saw nothing bnt huge 
waves dashing against each other, firc-colonred lightnings, tortoises, 
crocodiles, sea-monsters, and other prodigies. The merchants 
were much troubled, as they knew not whither they were drifting. 
The sea was bottomless, and there was not even a rock at which 
they could stop. When the sky had become serenfe, they then 
knew to steer easterly, and they proceeded afresh on their route ; 
but had they come upon any hidden rock there was no means of 
saving their lives. Thus was it with them for ninety days, when 
they arrived in the kingdom of Tie pho thi.* Heretics and Brfih- 
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mana are numerous there, and there the law of Foe is in no wise 
entertained. 

After a sojourn of six months in this kingdom. Fa hian pro* 
ceeded anew with certain merchants in a large vessel capable of 
holding two hundred men. They took with them provisions for 
fifty days. They set sail on the sixteenth day of the fourth 
moon. Fa hian was very happy aboard this vessel. They 
proceeded north-east towards Kouany cheou.^ At the end of 
about a month they encountered a frightful wind, and violent 
rain. The merchants and the passengers were equally alarmed. 
Fa hian at this juncture prayed with all his heart to Kouan ihi in, 
as did all the ecclesiastics of the land of Han, beseeching ihe gods 
to succour them and to calm the heavens. When calm was restor- 
ed, the Brahmans took counsel among themselves, and said, “ It 
is the presence of this Samanean on board that has drawn down 
upon us this calamity ; we must land this mendicant upon the 
shore of some island of the sea. It must not be that for one 
man we be all exposed to such danger.” The chief benefactor* 
of Fa hian said, '* If you set ashore this Samanean, 1 will de- 
nounce yon to the king on our arrival in the land of Han. The 
king of the land of Uan is himself an adherent of the law of 
Foe ; he reveres mendicants and ecclesiastics.” The merchants 
hesitating, dared not to set him ashore. Still the sky was very 
threatening ; the pilots mutually looked at each other, and were 
greatly embarrassed. They had now been seventy days on 
the passage. Provisions and vrater were exhausted ; they used 
salt water for cooking and they divided the fresh water ; each 
jierson had two ahingj' As it was drawing towards its end, the 
merdhants took counsel together and said, “ The time (calculat- 
ed) for this long passage may be fifty days to reach Kouang 
cheow ; now many days have elapsed since that term was pass- 
ed ; our resources are cxpcYided ; it were better for us to steer 
to the north-west in quest of land.” 

In twelve days and nights they arrived at the south of the 
mountain Lao' situated on the confines of CUhang kouang kian,* 
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and found there fresh water and Tegetables. After so peril- 
ous a navigation, afler so many fatigues and apprehensions for 
so many days, when they went ashore and beheld the plant 
Li ho thsai^ they verily believed they were in the land of Han ! 
Still they saw neither inhabitants nor traces of man, and they 
knew not in what place they were. Some said that they were 
not yet at Kouang cheou ; others that they had passed it ; none 
knew what to determine upon. They went into a little boat to 
enter the mouth of the river, in order to find some one of whom 
to enquire of the place at which they had arrived. They found 
two hunters returning home, and directed Fa hian to act ns inter- 
preter and interrogate them. Fa hian began by encouraging 
them ; he then asked, What people are you Tliey answered, 
•* We are adherents of Foe.’* He asked again, “ What went 
ye in quest of in the hills?** They answered us deceitfully, 
** To-morrow is the 15th day of the seventh moon ; w'e sought 
for something to offer in sacrifice to Foe.” lie abked again 
** What kingdom is this?” They answered '^It is Titling cAeow,*® 
on the confines of Chhang kouan kiun wliich belongs to the 
family of the iieou.” The merchants having heard tins were 
greatly rejoiced ; they demanded their merchandise immediately, 
and sent some one to Chhang kouang. Li yng^ who was governor 
there, and believed in and honored the law of Foe, learning tliat 
there were Samaneans aboard with books and images, entered a 
boat and came out to the sea ; he then sent people beforehand, to 
the shore, and having received the books and the images, returned 
to the town. The merchants set out for Yang cheou."^ The 
people of Thsing cheon^ who are under the dominion of the 
Lieou^ invited Fa hian to remain a winter and a summer. At 
the end of the summer’s rest,'* Fa hian left his masters, lie 
longed ardently to see Chhang *an again ; hut that which he had 
at heart being a weighty matter, he halted in the south, where 
the masters published the Sacred Books and the Precepts. 

Fa hian, after leaving Chhang was six years in reaching 
the Kingdom of the Middle : he sojourned there six years ; and took 
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Aiiollier three in returning to Thsing cheou. The kingdoms 
Rrhich he traversed amount to the number of at least thirty. 
After passing the lUver of Sand iu the west« he arrived in India. 
The decency, the gravit}^ the piety of the clergy are admirable ; 
.they cannot be described. The present is a mere summary : not 
liaving been hitherto heard by the masters, he casts not his eyes 
retrospectively on details. He crossed the sea, and hath returned 
after having overcome every manner of fatigue, and has enjoyed 
the liappiness of receiving many high and noble favors, lie has 
been in dangers and has escaped them ; and now therefore he 
])uts upon the bambu'^ what has happened to him, anxious to 
communicate to the wise what he hath seen and heard. • 

This year Kya yn^ the twelfth ol‘ the years / yi*® of the T^ia^ 
being the year of ilie star of longevity, at the end of the sum- 
mer rest Ihey went out to meet Fu hian the traveller.*' On his 
arrival, they detained him to pass the festivals of the winter. 
Tliey discoursed willi him ; they interrogated him on his travels. 
Ills good faith lent confidence to his recitals ; so that what was 
known but imperfectly before, was now better explained. He 
hath set in order the heginiiiiig and the end. He himself saiil, 

III recn]>itulHiing what 1 have experienced, my heart is involmi- 
tarily moved. The sweat that iialh flowed in my perils, is not 
the cause of present emotion. Ttiis body hath been preserved 
by the sc'jitiijiciits which animated me. It was the end that in- 
duced me (o liazard my life in countries where there is no cer- 
lainty uf its preservation, and to attain that at every risk was the 
i>bjecl of my. hopes.” 

^J’liey were touched with these words ; they were touched to be- 
hold such a man : they observed among themselves, that a very 
few had indeed expatriated themselves for the sake of the Doctrine i 
hut no one had ever forgotten self in quest of the law as Fa hian 
had done. Unc must know the conviction which truth produces, 
otherwise oii«! cannot partake of the zeal which produces earnest- 
ness. Without merit and without activity nothing is achieved. 
On accuuiplishing aught with merit and activUy, how shall one be 
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abandoned to oblivion ? To lose what is esteemed — to esteem 
what mankind forget^ — oh ! 


NOTES. 

(1) ^ eolUeiion of the different Teang. — For explanations of the pre« 
ceptB of Mi cha the four A han (Agama) and various other works com- 
prised under the title Teang (collection), see Chap. XXXVI. notes 10 and 
12 . 

(2) Kouan ehi in„ — Avalokiteswara, a well-known personage in Duddhic 
mythology. (See Chap. XVI. note 30.) Fa hian, in his distress, invokes him 
as the god whose power is exercised over animated creatures, who, according 
to the theological system developed by Mr. Hodgson, owe to him their 
origin, as the creation of the different mansions composing the material 
world is considered the work of Manjusri. Buddhists have consecrated to 
Kouan ehi in one of the ten consecutive days into . which each month is 
divided, namely the 24th. On this day the four kings of the gods descend 
‘among mortals to weigh their good and evil actions. By pronouncing the 
name JiTottait ehi in Phou tc, all sorrows are extinguished and all virtue 
nourished and enlarged.*^ — C. L. 

(3) Their course was regulated by the sun, moon, and stars. — ^This im- 
portant passage would lead us to infer that the mariner's compass was 
unknown, even in China, at the time of Fa hian, who otherwise would 
scarcely have omitted some reference to that instrument in speaking of his 
perilous situation in this hurricane. Chinese writers refer this invention, 
some to the fabulous ages of their history, others to the reign of Ching 
Wang o{ the Chow dynasty, that is 1121 — IIM B. C. It is remarkable, 
however, that Marco Polo makes no mention of the compass, the use of 
which was wholly unknown in Europe at the time of bis travels.— J. W. L. 

(4) A kingdom named Ve pho tij — Yava dwipa, — This is the first mention 
of the Island of Java found in Chinese authors ; but it was not till some 
years after ' the return of Fa hian that they possessed details of its geogra- 
phical position, of the productions of its soil and tlic manners of its inhabi- 
tants. An embassy which the king of this country despatched to the em- 
peror of China in the twelfth year yue$i kia (436) under the dynasty of the 
Soung, originated that intercourse which, occasional at first and interrupted 
by long intervals, increased towards the middle of the 10th century in con- 
sequence of establishments formed there by the Chinese. Those who were 
settled there were called Tang, from the naxe of the dynasty under which 

* Fa youen chou lin, quoted in the San Uavg fa son, B. XLLl. p. 3. 
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this colonisation was effected. It was about this time that they adopted the 
form Che pho to represent the name Java : a transcription which prevailed 
for a long time. Under the dominion of the MongoU» severnl military 
expeditions were sent against the Javanese, whose country then received the 
name of Koua wa (‘ sound of gourd’) which was given in consequence of the 
rescmhlance observed between the voice of. the inhabitants and that of a 
gourd when struck. Lastly, modern annalists and geographers have appli- 
ed to Java the names peculiar to other islands and districts situated in its 
neighbourhood, or dependent upon it. Such is that of Pou kia loung which 
belongs to an isla (Borneo ?) said to he eight days sail from Che pho ; and 
Kiao lieou pa, which is perhaps the province of Sheri bon in the isle of 
Java itself. The -Van teai iou hoei, quoted in the Japanese Encyclopedia, 
says : ** Pou kia loung ^ Ta ehe pho, and Koua wa are three distinct king- 
doms ; formerly they constituted hut onc.^ 

The number and variety of ancient monuments found in Java have led to 
the belief that this island was colonised by different people of the con- 
tinent of Asia ; but the religion, institutions, and literature of Hindustan 
do not appear to have been generally diffused in this island till towards the 
middle of the 9th Century, and it is only from this era that any dependance 
r.an be placed in the traditions of the Japanese. All that precedes it is con- 
fused, obscure, contradictory, and interpolated with the fabulous and heroic 
history of continental India. The sectaries of Buddha, repelled by the 
Brahmans to the extremities of Asia and to the adjacent isles, took refuge 
in Java as they did in Ceylon, Ava, and Siam ; but it is probable that if 
Buddhism was not generally diffused there till about this period, it was at 
all events introduced earlier. It is seen from Fa hian’s accmunt that at the 
beginning of the 5th century, that religion numbered there neither many 
proselytes, nor important monuments ; Brahmanism predominated there. 
According to a description of Java written in Chinese and which forms part of 
the precious library left by M. Klaproth, we must assign to the introduction 
of Buddhism in -this island a date much older than is usually suppcAsd. It 
was in the reign of the emperor Konng wou ti of the Han (from 24 to 57 
A. D.) that the natives of Ou In ton (India) crossed the sea and went to 
Java. Having beheld the precious things produced on this island, they 
arranged with the inhabitants a truffle of exchange, and introduced among 
them the art of building houses, that of writing, and the Law of Buddha.i* 
111 truth however, the book from which we extract these particulars, printed 
at Batavia and compiled almost entirely from European sources, is not to 

• Pneyc, Japan, B. XIV- pp. 10 — 12, 

t Kiao lieoa pa fsauNg iau, p. 58 v. 
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be taken as an independent autlioritj. But the quotation of the name of 
an Emperor of China, seems to give some weight to this passage ns indirnting 
tiiat the opinion there ndvanred had been taken from Chinese annals. How. 
ever improbable this date may appear, and liowever contradictory to the nar- 
rative of Fabian and unconfirmed by other Chinese works, 1 have deemed 
it right to insert it here in order to attract the attention of such as are desir- 
ons of testing its autlienticity by comparison with the traditions preserved 
by Raffles and Crawford. 

In the same work the name of Java is transcribed CAao ya, and the 
author states that this name was given to the country by reason of the 
quantity of millet {panicum UaHcum) which it prmluces. (The Isle 
of Barley of Ptolemy.) He adds that the Tanp named this kingdom Kiao 
fieou pa% without knowing the origin of this name which is peculiar to 
a particular locality, while CAao ya is ti^ general name of the whole 
Island.— C. L. 

(fi) Towards Kouang cAeoti.— This is the town named Canton by Euro- 
]ieafi8, the capital of the province of Kouang ioung. — C. L. 

({!) The principal benefactor In Chinese tan youei, J concur with 
^r. Ilemuaat, in the meaning of this word borrowed from the Pan language, 
as given in an early part of this work. (See Chap. 1. note 12.)— C. L. 

(7) Two sAtniF.— The ehing is the twentieth part of the ehi or Chinese 
bushel, and its capacity is calculated to contain a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand grains of millet.— C . L. 

(8) Lmo.—K mountain in the district of Lai cheou fon^ in Shan ioung f 
on the borders of the sea. It is said to be twenty li in height and to have 
a circumference of eighty /i. It extends throughout the Peninsula, to the 
north of which is situated the present town of TV^ Aian, and is sixty li 
south-east of this town. It is distinguished into the great and the small 
J«ao ehan. These two mountains formerly formed but one. The river 
Pe eha has its rise there. — C. L. 

(9) Whang konang Atun.— The present town of Ping ten cheou, in the 
department of Lai cheou fou of the Shan ioung, bore under the first dynas- 
ty of the Soung the name of Shang kouang kiun, which was changed by 
the Wei' into that of Shang kouang hian, and ceased entirely to be used 
under the Sou'i.* — C. L. 

(10) Theing cAeotc.— This is the present town of Theing cheou fou in the 
Shan ioung . — C. L. 

(11) Vang cheou.— Kt the period when Fa hian wrote, the Yang cheou 
romprised .all Kiang nan, a part of Honan and the northern angle of 
Kiang si. At present Yang cheou is no more than a department of tike 

* Tti isitig y Ioung chi, H. C VII. p. 7 v. t Jhid. p. 2, 
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province of Kiang »oif, which again ia but a dismeoiberaieiit of the eastern 
part of the ancient Kiang non. The present Yang eheou is two hundred ii 
nortli-east of Kiang ningjhu (Nankin) on the great canal. Its position con- 
stitutes it one of the moat commercial towns in Ciiina, and the greater part 
of its immense population consists of traders.t — C. L. 

(12) Ai the end of the eummer reet, — For, * thie enjoum being ended,* 
This mode of speech which frequently recurs in Fu hian has been explained 
elsewhere. (Chap. 1. note 8.) — C. L. 

I think it very probable that the eummer rest here spoken of, is the 
Wasso, or period of sacred repose of the Buddhists, during which priests 
were permitted and even enjoined to abstain from pilgrimages and to devote 
themselves to stationary religious observances. It began with the full moon 
of July, and ended with that of November, thus including the whole of the 
rainy season. Fa liian mentions this rest elsewhere, and no doifbt felt it 
incumbent upon him to halt at the time enjoined by his religion. In addi- 
tion to what I have observed upon the subject of the festival of Jaganath 
(pages 21 and 2G1), 1 may here mention that the Rev. Dr. Stevenson has 
suggested,* that the Rath Jati a may possibly be the remains of a triumphant 
entry with which the sages were welcomed on returning from their peregrina- 
tions to hold the Wosi^o.— J. W. L. 

(l.^) Chhaug an: Otherwise Si* an fou in CAen W, the native country of 
Fa hian. — C. L. 

(14) He halted in the south, — That is to say at Nanking, where he pub- 
lished the religious books he had brought with him. This was the im- 
portant duty that Fa hian had imposed upon himself before returning* to his 
native country.-— 'C. L. 

(15) He hath put upon the AamAti.— More exactly bambu taffetoM 
(cAotf py). This expression designates the substance, or part of the bambu 
upon which men wrote before the invention of paper, whether this was done 
by engraving the cliaracters with a style, or by tracing them with some 
kind of varnish ; but it here refers to paper the invention of which dates 
several centuries before Fa hiao. — C. L. 

(IG) The twelfth of the years lyU — That is, 414 A. D., the eighteenth 
.year of the reign of *An iy. The star of longevity {Sheou sing) is one of 
the twelve divisions of the Chinese zodiac as it was figured in the l^imes of 
the linn. It corresponds with the Balance^ and thus indicates that the 
year had already reached the autumnal equinox.— C. L. 

(17) Fa hian the traveller, — This is the same expression tao jin, already 
used in Chapter IV. which M. Remusat, had translated priest and which 

* Journ. Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VI 1. p. 8. 
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M. Klaproth, repirded as synonymous with Tao lae, or the doctors of 
reason. It appears to me that from the manner of using it in this place 
there can be no doubt as to its true meaning. The figurative sense of the 
word /are, for reason, doctrine^ ought to be here set aside, although conse* 
crated by ordinary usage, and its primitive and natural meaning, a roar/, 
preferred : The ./in, a man of the road, a traveller. — C. L. 

On showing the original characters to an intelligent Chinese, he at once 
interpreted them ** priest,” and denied that they bear the meaning assigned 
to them by M. Landresse.— J. W. L. 
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Tamaguna, 131. 

Tainalipta, 331. 
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TLii an cLiu, 13. 
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Tootli of Foe, 331, 311. 
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Tsung, 2, 107, 357, 362. ^ 
Tseu ho. 22, 24. 

Tsouiig ling, 23, 25, 27. 
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VHisalit 213. 

VaisyBi 17B. 

Varana, 310. 

Varaiiaai, 310. 

Vai'una. 131. 

Vast solitudep 307| 310. 


VttdaSv 133. 
Verities, 70, 
VesuHp 243. 
Vestments, 93, 
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Vi jay a, 340. 

Viliara, 352. 

Vinaya, 3, 109. 
Vishmi, 131. 
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Wakshu, 38. 

Wchharo, 278- 
Weishi, 147. 

Wen chu ssc li, 101, 112, 2 j 4. 
AVheels, 28, 171- 
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W^ou yu, 55, 


Yaksha. 340. 

Y4ma, 303. 

Yamuna, River, 102. 


Yana, 9. 

Yan fcou thi, 79, 80. 

Yan leou, 1. 

Yangs pa chau, 243. 
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Yan lo, 296, 299. 
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Yeou pho lo, 120. 

Ye pho ti, 357- 
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Yn tho lo sill lo kiu ho, 20.^. 
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Yue shi, 82. 

>'06 0111 , 82 . 
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Yu hoei, 23, 25. 

Yu tan yuc, 80. 

• O 19 10. 3£l4. 


Zbobi, river, 23. 

















